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CHAPTER  I 

Education  by  the  Gun 

IF  an  apology  be  necessary  for  another  volume 
on  Shooting,  one  can  only  plead  that  the  theme 
is  inexhaustible.  Books  have  been  multiplied 
since  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daniel  completed  his  finan- 
cial ruin  by  the  encyclopaedic  work  on  "  Rural 
Sports,"  which  still  remains  a  standard  authority, 
and  since  "  Tom  Oakleigh  "  codified  the  laws  of 
sport.  Yet  all  apparently  find  readers,  and  one 
is  glad  to  think  that  no  writers  are  treated  with 
greater  indulgence.  For  the  fascination  is  in  the 
subject,  and  if  the  author  strikes  the  chords  of 
sympathy  ever  so  faintly,  it  may  be  said  that  style 
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and  execution  become  secondary  considerations. 
The  painters  of  landscape  will  be  always  with  us, 
though  Nature  has  been  reproduced  in  all  her 
aspects  and  ambition  pants  in  vain  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  masters.  You  may  know  some  fair 
district  of  England  well,  yet  you  are  ever  stum- 
bling on  forgotten  field  paths,  with  stiles  that 
are  hidden  from  sight  by  the  black-thorn  and 
traveller's  joy.  And  in  the  familiar  walks 
through  field  and  covert,  fresh  scenes  and  sights 
are  always  presenting  themselves,  with  the  changes 
of  the  hours,  the  weather,  and  the  seasons.  So 
it  is  with  the  subject  of  shooting.  Wander 
through  it  where  you  will,  you  can  hardly  go 
far  astray,  for  it  is  a  passion  that  irresistibly 
appeals  to  the  Briton.  It  is  idle  to  argue  as  to 
the  inhumanity  of  field  sports,  for  the  instinct  is 
ineradicable  in  all  manly  races.  Providence 
would  never  have  implanted  it,  had  it  clashed 
with  the  conscience.  Bacon  has  told  us  that 
travel  is  a  part  of  education.  We  may  go  far- 
ther as  to  field  sports,  and  say  that  in  themselves 
they  are  a  manly  education.  As  they  exercise  the 
body,  they  develop  the  mind,  and  awaken,  though 
it  may  be  insensibly  and  unconsciously,  the  poetry 
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that  lies  latent  in  the  most  prosaic.  What 
better  training  for  active  service  in  the  field, 
specially  for  the  wild  warfare  we  are  ever  urging 
on  our  wide-extended  frontiers,  than  the  long 
run  with  the  hounds  in  the  shires  or  the  hard 
day's  shooting  on  the  hills !  Each  sinew  is 
brought  into  active  play,  and  the  strain  on 
mind  and  body  may  be  even  painfully  prolonged. 
Quick  intelligence  learns  to  take  a  line  of 
its  own,  stealing  a  march  on  impetuous  rivals, 
or  resigns  itself  to  be  guided  modestly  by  the 
experience  of  veterans.  Tactics  are  studied 
as  well  as  strategy.  The  eye  is  trained  to 
pick  out  weak  places  in  the  fences  and 
rapidly  to  survey  the  ground  so  as  to  save  the 
horse.  Never  will  the  riders  who  think  out 
the  run  have  to  cope  with  a  more  crafty  ad- 
versary than  an  old  dog  fox.  Like  the  Boer, 
he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  country, 
knows  each  earth  where  he  can  seek  a  refuge, 
each  drain  where  he  can  give  his  pursuers  the 
go-by,  and  he  is  a  past-master  in  wiles.  There 
may  be  less  of  field-craft  in  modern  shooting, 
though  many  simple  considerations  are  too  often 
neglected.  But  in  shooting,  more  than  in  hunt- 
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ing,  must  all  the  faculties  be  on  the  alert.  As 
in  fishing,  success  depends  on  incessant  watchful- 
ness and  indomitable  perseverance.  You  must 
always  be  in  readiness  for  the  unexpected.  In 
a  rough  November  walk,  when  the  game  is  wild 
and  shy,  disappointment  may  have  succeeded  to 
disappointment.  Then  the  luck  may  turn  and 
the  chances  may  come,  but  numbness  has  stolen 
over  the  faculties,  and  you  reproach  yourself 
with  the  discreditable  misses  which  embitter 
the  evening's  reflection.  So  it  may  be  on  the 
opening  day  on  the  moors,  when  a  course  of 
heavy  dinners  and  hansom  cabs  have  left  you 
sadly  out  of  condition.  You  start  off  in  high 
spirits  and  hope,  and  everything  before  lunch 
has  gone  satisfactorily.  You  admire  compla- 
cently the  purple  plumage  of  birds  in  their  heather 
suits,  such  a  study  in  colours  as  would  have 
gladdened  the  souls  of  the  Dutchmen  who  were 
content  to  paint  waterfowl  and  the  sober  par- 
tridge. But  the  rest  has  told,  as  limbs  will 
stiffen ;  in  the  hot  and  breezeless  afternoon  the 
grouse  have  all  the  best  of  it  in  the  game  of 
hide-and-seek,  and  though  the  spirit  is  still 
willing,  the  flesh  is  weak.  When  you  turn 
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homewards,  towards  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
on  the  slopes  which  look  down  the  chimneys 
of  the  lodge,  you  fall  among  the  broken  broods. 
The  finish  should  be  more  deadly  than  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  man  in  perfect  training,  always 
up  to  the  mark,  takes  full  advantage  of  it.  In 
rights  and  lefts,  at  long  range  or  short,  his  shoot- 
ing is  deadly  as  ever.  But  the  tenderfoot,  fresh 
from  town,  has  lost  grip.  His  legs  feel  limp  and 
his  back  is  aching ;  for  the  life  of  him  he  cannot 
pull  himself  together;  the  lead  seems  running 
down  to  the  muzzles  of  the  barrels,  and  the  shot 
skims  the  heather,  while  the  birds  fly  away  scath- 
less.  The  defiant  crow  of  the  exulting  cock, 
the  ill-concealed  disgust  of  the  gillies,  and  the 
frank  scorn  of  the  dogs  are  hard  to  bear,  but 
the  lesson  will  not  be  lost  on  the  wise. 

Shooting  is  a  school  that  finds  willing  and 
enthusiastic  scholars.  What  we  often  fail  to 
realise  is  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  education.  The 
finer  culture  is  not  to  be  acquired  from  books, 
however  brilliantly  or  sympathetically  they  may 
be  written.  Look  at  the  work  of  Bewick,  the 
self-taught  boy  of  Tyneside,  instinct  with  the 
spirit  inspired  by  genius,  and  true  to  the  life  as 
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living  observation  could  make  it.  He  is  the 
Velasquez  of  the  creatures  of  the  little  world 
of  fur  and  feathers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cherryburn.  Take  his  snipe,  his  linnet,  or  his 
owl ;  they  are  masterly  portraits,  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  reeds,  of  stone,  or  of  foliage  are 
lessons  in  themselves.  Nature  is  the  most 
seductive  of  teachers,  and  she  never  forces  her 
lessons.  Insensibly  she  lures  the  lover  of  gun 
or  rod  into  every  variety  of  scenery,  and  to  her 
favourites,  in  rare  and  transcendental  moods, 
she  discloses  her  innermost  secrets.  One  pities 
the  sportsman  who  has  not  been  abstracted  from 
the  sport  by  grand  impressions  of  the  sublime 
or  softer  revelations  of  the  beautiful. 

And  the  British  sportsman  is  exceptionally 
fortunate,  for  these  islands  are  a  microcosm  of 
the  beautiful  and  sublime.  From  the  voes  of 
the  Shetlands  to  the  cliffs  of  the  Channel,  from 
the  broads  of  Norfolk  to  the  glens  of  Kerry,  the 
changing  scenes  are  in  strangest  contrast,  yet  each 
has  a  charm  of  its  own.  There  are  the  wild 
Highland  hills,  where  ttiere  is  always  some  slight 
sense  of  danger  to  give  piquancy  to  the  sport. 
You  hear  the  muttering  growl  of  distant  thunder ; 
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you  see  the  storm-clouds  gathering  ominously 
over  the  lowering  head  of  the  Boar  of  Badenoch 
or  the  Sow  of  Athol :  the  storm  bursts,  the  rain 
comes  down  in  torrents,  and  before  you  have 
been  well  soaked  to  the  skin,  each  stream  and 
tiny  burn  is  in  foaming  speat.  Many  a  torrent 
has  to  be  breasted  waist  deep,  or  maybe  shoulder 
high,  before  you  get  into  dry  garments  at  the 
shooting-lodge.  Still  more  perilous  it  is  if 
you  are  belated  and  without  a  knowledgeable 
guide  in  the  mist  that  envelops  you  in  its 
fleecy  folds,  either  thickening  insensibly  into 
palpable  darkness,  or  coming  down  in  a  rush 
with  appalling  suddenness.  Coming  with  a 
rush,  I  say,  and  I  speak  by  book.  I  remember 
one  bright  afternoon,  below  the  Tap  o'  Noth, 
on  an  Aberdeenshire  moor,  and  when  walking 
up  to  a  point,  we  had  little  time  to  look  up  at 
the  phenomenon  of  a  sudden  sun-eclipse.  What 
we  did  see  was  a  dense  wall  of  vapour  descending 
on  the  dogs,  who  were  drawing  on  a  point, 
some  twenty  yards  ahead.  It  was  a  race  against 
time.  I  got  forward  to  score  a  right  and  left. 
One  of  the  birds  we  did  pick  up,  the  other  was 
lost  beyond  groping  for  in  a  darkness  that  might 
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be  felt.  Of  course  experiences  like  these  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  I  do  not  pretend  there 
is  real  danger  on  the  moors ;  I  only  say  there 
is  an  inspiriting  suspicion  of  it.  There  is  un- 
deniable romance,  more  enjoyable  in  the  re- 
collection than  in  the  reality,  when  you  feel 
you  are  abroad  as  to  the  points  of  the  compass ; 
when  you  are  "turned  round,"  like  the  lost 
sportsman  on  the  American  prairies ;  when  the 
whistle  of  the  curlew,  the  crow  of  the  grouse, 
the  bellowing  of  the  amorous  harts  in  the 
rutting  season,  sound  strangely  uncanny  out  of 
the  watery  cloud.  You  can  understand  how  the 
fervid  imagination  of  the  Celt,  nursed  on  super- 
stitions in  a  savage  solitude,  peopled  the 
gloomy  wilderness  with  brownies  and  spectres, 
and  heard  the  wings  and  weird  shrieks  of  witches 
in  the  air,  when  the  skein  of  wild  geese  was 
flying  inland. 

Enough  of  the  North,  with  its  storms  and 
gloom.  Thank  Heaven,  in  these  days  of  flying 
trains  the  shooter  is  never  tied  to  locality. 
Change  the  scene  to  a  September  day,  in  one 
of  the  homelike  home  counties  in  England. 
England  is  not  what  it  was  in  the  beginning  of 
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last  century,  when  forest  land  still  stretched  from 
Trent  to  Tyne ;  when  the  Cheviots  were  roadless 
as  in  the  days  of  Marmion;  when  fens  and 
swamps  were  undrained,  and  when  farming  was 
primitive  as  in  the  Civil  Wars,  with  long  teams 
of  bullocks  and  trains  of  horses  harnessed  to  the 
cumbrous  ploughs.  But  there  is  still  much  of 
the  romance  of  nature,  even  in  suburban  Surrey ; 
and  in  Kent,  to  the  south  of  Ashdown  Ridge, 
there  are  glades  and  nooks,  jungly  corners  which 
show  what  Anderida  Forest  was  when  ranged  by 
the  deer  and  the  bowmen  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Wild  it  may  be  as  the  North,  but  it  is  all  silence, 
only  broken  by  smiling  serenity  and  sylvan 
sounds.  You  may  wander  for  miles  and  hear 
nothing  but  the  chime  of  the  cattle  bells  or 
the  scream  of  the  jay.  But  here  civilisation 
rubs  shoulders  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
past.  You  emerge  from  the  shadows  of  the 
wood,  with  its  meandering  cattle  paths,  to 
look  down  on  the  broad  valley  basking  in  the 
autumn  sunshine.  There  is  the  grey  Elizabethan 
hall,  embosomed  in  ancient  oaks  or  beeches, 
with  the  immemorial  colonies  of  clamorous  rooks, 
or  perhaps  the  battlements  of  a  feudal  castle  with 
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a  wealth  of  historical  tradition.  Hard  by,  shel- 
tering under  protection  of  castle  or  hall,  is  the 
hamlet,  with  its  gabled  cottages,  crowned  by  the 
church  tower  —  one  of  innumerable  Selbornes, 
nestling  between  hangers  and  meadows,  which 
have  never  had  the  happiness  of  finding  a  Gilbert 
White.  You  may  talk  of  agricultural  depres- 
sion, but  here  the  shooter  sees  no  signs  of 
it.  It  strikes  him  that  every  man  might  be 
content  to  forget  ambitions  in  one  of  those  sub- 
stantial and  most  picturesque  homesteads,  with 
rickyard  and  outhouses  and  barns  that  might 
have  been  built  by  the  man  in  the  parable  to  store 
the  great  harvest  he  never  garnered.  All  is  not 
gold  that  glitters,  but  here  all  has  the  glitter  of 
gold.  There  is  the  something  of  the  same 
glamour  over  every  scene  in  the  breadth  of  the 
kingdom,  when  each  muscle  is  in  active  move- 
ment, when  the  blood  is  coursing  joyously 
through  the  veins,  and  when  the  excitement  is 
at  once  practical  and  poetic.  The  broad  fields 
and  heathy  flats  of  the  eastern  counties ;  the 
pastures  of  the  Midlands,  with  their  ox  fences 
and  blind  bullfinches;  the  Southdowns  of  the 
shepherds  and  the  wheatears  with  the  breezy 
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outlook  across  the  rippling  Channel,  studded  with 
white  sails  and  streaked  with  trailing  smoke ; 
the  fens  and  broads  with  their  shimmering  pools 
set  in  dark  borders  of  feathering  sedges ;  Killarney 
with  its  shrubberies  of  arbutus  laden  with  golden 
berries,  or  bleak  Donegal  with  its  cold,  wet  hills 
and  the  cliffs  which  break  on  the  sea  in  the  dizzy 
precipices  of  the  Bloody  Foreland — all  have  at- 
tractions of  their  own  which  grow  into  fondness 
with  familiarity. 

These  islands  are  a  natural  preserve,  and 
above  all,  an  enchanting  aviary.  The  balance 
of  nature  has  been  rudely  disturbed  by  short- 
sighted landowners  and  ignorant  keepers,  but 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum  still  tends  to 
readjust  itself.  Of  birds  like  the  bustard  we 
may  make  our  moan ;  never  again  will  it  be 
stalked  by  the  stealthy  gunner  on  the  flats  of 
Norfolk  or  the  plain  of  Salisbury.  So  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  it  is  extinct  as  the  great 
auk.1  The  ruffs  and  reeves,  which  were  served 
by  the  bushel  at  mediaeval  banquets,  have  been 
disappearing  with  the  draining  of  the  fens.  Even 

1  We  ought  not,  however,  altogether  to  overlook  Lord  Wal- 
singham's  recent  experiments  with  the  great  bustard  in  Nor- 
folk.—EDS. 
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the  snipe  is  discontented  when  he  comes  back 
to  the  familiar  breeding  ground  to  find  corn- 
land  in  place  of  morass.  Yet  even  in  these 
changes  there  are  compensations :  where  grouse 
and  black-game  go  back  the  partridge  comes 
in,  and  the  pheasant  is  crowing  in  hedge- 
rows and  copses  which  have  replaced  the  water- 
loving  alders  in  malarious  thickets,  where  the 
peasants  used  to  fight  off  the  ague  with 
laudanum.  There  was  grave  cause  for  appre- 
hension in  the  ruthless  war  that  was  waged  with 
gun,  poletrap,  and  poison  against  the  pictur- 
esque raptores,  but  of  late  years  the  spread  of 
knowledge  and  the  protection  of  the  deer  have 
given  not  a  few  of  them  a  fresh  lease  of  existence. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  passion  for  shooting 
to  make  a  practical  naturalist.  The  boy  bred 
in  the  country,  who  has  followed  the  keeper 
when  out  on  patrol,  or  making  the  round  of 
his  traps,  has  been  brought  into  closest  touch 
with  animated  nature.  Set  upon  slaughter  the 
sportsman  may  be,  but  are  we  not  always  in 
presence  of  death  in  the  most  peaceful  scenes  ? 
Man  is  in  subjection  like  the  birds  and  beasts  to 
the  beneficent  and  inscrutable  laws  of  Nature. 
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The  hawks  are  always  on  the  hover ;  when,  sated 
with  blood,  they  have  withdrawn  to  their  perches, 
the  owls  take  up  the  ceaseless  hunt ;  the  foxes 
and  the  feline  tribes  are  on  the  prowl  through 
the  night ;  the  smaller  vermin  are  working  in- 
defatigably  through  the  night  and  the  day.  The 
man  with  the  gun  is  the  friend  of  the  feeble, 
and  the  enemy  of  their  worst  persecutors.  Mis- 
takes he  may  make,  for  to  err  is  human,  and  the 
moping  owl — who  does  not  mope,  by  the  way- 
might  well  complain  to  the  moon  of  the  injustice 
of  which  he  is  the  victim.  But  innumerable 
small  birds,  unclassed  as  game,  have  reason  to 
bless  the  shooter,  and  they  seem  to  know  it. 
The  robin  will  hop  up  confidingly  at  the  noon- 
day rest  to  share  the  crumbs  he  scatters.  The 
shyer  birds  keep  instinctively  close,  but  will 
take  no  scurrying  flight  out  of  the  leafy 
hedgerows,  where  his  spaniels  are  plunging 
after  pheasant  or  rabbit.  The  lover  of  the 
country  would  not  harm  them  for  the  world. 
For  him,  from  morning  to  late  eve,  the  hills, 
the  fields,  and  the  woods  are  a  paradise  of 
innocent  recreation.  Perhaps  he  enjoys  his 
woodland  strolls  the  most  before  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  shooting  season,  when  there  is 
no  serious  business  to  absorb  his  attention. 
He  carries  the  gun,  partly  from  habit,  but  chiefly 
for  the  chance  of  a  shot  at  some  outlaw  of  the 
air  or  the  earth.  In  spring  or  in  early  sum- 
mer he  steps  out  on  the  lawn  to  a  burst  of 
melody,  where  rival  performers  chime  in  with 
perfect  harmony.  There  is  the  rich,  mellow 
song  of  the  blackbird,  striving  hard  with  strain- 
ing throat  against  the  sharper  but  sweeter  trilling 
of  the  thrush.  It  takes  an  expert  to  distinguish 
the  blending  notes  of  the  minor  choristers,  though 
sometimes,  as,  for  example,  when  a  group  of 
linnets  get  together  in  a  furze  patch,  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  chant,  soberly  modulated  like 
the  modest  dress  of  the  singers.  And,  above  all, 
you  hear  the  glorious  carol  of  the  larks,  the 
very  embodiment  of  joyous  gratitude.  Nor 
less  effective  as  a  bass  for  the  background  is 
the  plaintive  coo  of  the  ringdove,  complainingly 
begun  and  abruptly  broken  off.  It  might  be 
melancholy  if  you  did  not  know  it  was  only 
his  manner  and  his  way  of  expressing  an  over- 
flowing sense  of  blissful  complacency. 

Nor  has  one  less  pleasant  associations  with  the 
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songless  birds,  though  they  recall  very  different 
recollections  from  those  of  the  gardens  and 
orchards  and  coppices.  The  rooks  always  bring 
back  to  me  the  yellow  daffodils  and  the  snow- 
drops that  shot  up  in  profusion  under  the 
beeches  surrounding  an  old  Aberdeenshire  man- 
sion. Many  a  morning  have  they  awakened 
me  at  unholy  hours,  to  slip  downstairs  and  take 
my  way  to  the  kennels,  where  my  friend  the 
keeper  was  sure  to  be  afoot.  The  scream  of  the 
jay  reminds  one  of  Kentish  spinnies,  with  their 
beds  of  primroses,  foxgloves,  and  wild  hyacinths, 
where  the  woodman  is  abroad,  lopping  sap- 
lings for  the  hop  poles.  The  bleat  of  the 
plover  or  the  whistle  of  the  whaup — curlew 
they  call  him  in  the  speech  of  the  South — carries 
one  away  to  bleak  moorlands  and  black  peat 
hags,  with  a  desolate  picturesqueness  of  their 
own,  though  neither  sublime  or  beautiful. 

But  if  we  speak  of  picturesqueness,  it  is  the 
birds  most  obnoxious  to  shepherd  or  game  pre- 
server that  are  the  most  picturesque.  Chief  of 
all,  of  course,  is  the  eagle,  and  one  is  glad  tc 
know  that  he  is  again  finding  sanctuary  in  the 
deer  forests.  At  one  time  he  seemed  in  as  bad  a 
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way  as  the  bustard  or  the  great  auk,  for  trap  and 
even  poison  were  unscrupulously  employed.  Nor 
would  his  extermination  have  been  difficult,  for 
in  his  gluttony  he  gives  himself  away.  When  he 
scents  the  storm,  and  fears  to  be  snow-bound,  like 
the  anaconda  or  Ritt-Meister  Dugald  Dalgetty, 
he  victuals  himself  for  days,  and  sometimes  over 
a  gorge  of  "braxie"  he  miscalculates.  Help- 
less from  dyspeptic  indigestion  to  wing  a  flight 
to  the  eyrie,  where  he  might  sullenly  await  the 
clearing  of  the  weather,  he  falls  an  easy  victim 
to  the  crook  of  the  shepherd.  It  is  not  often 
that  one  makes  closest  acquaintance  with  the 
Prince  of  the  Air.  But  I  remember  a  day,  when 
after  ptarmigan  on  the  wildest  of  Ross-shire  hills, 
we  were  caught  in  a  driving  mist,  my  cheek  was 
actually  brushed  by  the  wing  of  a  golden  eagle, 
and  startled  out  of  his  equanimity,  he  swept  off 
with  a  scream  of  abject  alarm.  The  eagle,  with 
his  majestic  flight  when  all  goes  pleasantly,  may 
be  the  king  of  the  raptores,  but  I  fear  he  is  a  coward 
at  heart.  It  is  the  peregrine  who  is  the  terror  and 
tyrant  of  the  wastes.  His  eyrie  on  the  cliffs  is 
inaccessible  as  that  of  the  eagle,  and  he  is  never 
to  be  taken  off  his  guard.  He  may  sleep,  but  no 
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one  ever  caught  him  napping.  From  his  favourite 
watch-tower  on  the  projecting  craig  he  surveys 
everything  above  and  beneath.  Unlike  the  eagle, 
he  is  never  glutted,  and  he  hunts  and  kills  for 
pure  lust  of  blood.  It  is  the  peregrine  that 
is  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  grouse,  black-game, 
and  wild  duck,  and  his  mere  presence  is  enough 
to  thin  a  moor.  Nothing  in  nature  is  so  swift 
or  sure  as  his  rush,  and,  as  I  said,  he  will  strike 
down  his  quarry  in  sheer  wantonness  and  fly 
onward  without  deigning  one  backward  glance. 
His  cruel,  bright,  deep-set  eye  is  the  key  to  his 
ruthless  character.  But  those  who  smite  with 
the  sword  will  perish  by  the  sword.  Peregrines 
now  are  comparatively  rare,  and  it  is  not  every- 
body who  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing them  in  their  immemorial  haunts.  But  many 
of  the  smaller  hawks  are  as  fierce,  as  keen,  and  as 
interesting.  There  is  the  kestrel,  that  hangs 
poised  in  the  air  with  a  flutter  of  the  pinions  so 
swift  as  to  be  imperceptible.  The  kite,  or  glede,  a 
far  larger  bird — his  Saxon  name  came  from  the 
gliding — is  the  embodied  poetry  of  motion  ;  he 
traces  circles  like  an  accomplished  figure  skater, 
and  floats  through  conflicting  currents  of  air  like 
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an  aeronaut  who  has  found  the  secret  of  steering. 
At  one  time  the  sportsman  where  there  were 
thick  stubbles  used  to  see  the  hen-harriers 
quartering  and  beating  the  fields  systematically 
as  his  best  pointers :  one  started  the  game,  when 
his  mate  took  up  the  chase.  The  pretty  little 
merlins,  too,  are  in  the  habit  of  hunting  in 
couples,  though  they  chiefly  confine  themselves 
to  small  birds  in  the  hedgerows.  But  you  need 
not  go  afield  to  look  for  the  sparrow-hawk ;  he 
is  emphatically  "cheeky,"  and  no  epithet  can 
express  him  better.  I  have  stood  in  a  farmyard 
where  a  sale  of  cattle  was  going  on,  and  seen  him 
make  a  dash  at  the  pigeons  on  the  roof.  One 
might  have  thought  he  would  have  waited  till 
the  crowd  had  dispersed.  I  have  stood  at  the 
corner  of  a  kennel,  looking  at  the  pheasant  coops, 
when  he  shot  down  like  a  flash  and  vanished 
with  a  youngster  bigger  than  himself.  But  he  is 
rather  audacious  than  crafty,  and  you  can  generally 
catch  him  out,  for,  like  lion  or  leopard,  he 
seldom  carries  his  prey  far,  and  always  comes 
back  to  the  kill. 

If  subtlety  is  to  be  coped  with,  you  must  go 
to  the  crow  tribe  and  their  thievish  cousins  the 
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jackdaws.  All  are  either  robbers  or  confirmed 
pilferers.  What  the  eagle  is  to  the  hawks  the 
raven  is  to  the  crows.  Thoroughly  domesticated 
and  faithful  to  his  mate,  the  raven  is  not  gre- 
garious. Though  it  is  impossible  to  identify  in- 
dividuals, I  know  glens  in  the  Highlands  occupied 
by  a  single  couple  so  far  as  memory  goes  back. 
The  raven's  age  is  mysterious  as  that  of  the 
eagle.  Never  were  these  birds  known  to  come 
within  gunshot ;  they  laugh  at  the  trap  and  mock 
at  poison.  Their  eyes  are  sharp,  but  their  scent 
is  phenomenal.  The  sombre  garb  and  the  solemn 
croak  are  every  way  suited  to  the  scavengers  and 
sextons  of  the  wilds.  I  can  imagine  nothing 
more  ghastly  than  the  end  of  the  man  doomed  to 
slow  starvation  after  breaking  an  ankle  beyond 
help,  or  of  the  dog  or  sheep  that  has  been  craig- 
bound — following  a  rock  ledge  to  sheer  vacuity 
where  there  is  no  turning  back.  The  bird, 
who  has  a  ghoul-like  preference  for  carrion,  will 
not  strike  in  till  all  is  over,  but  stalks  round  the 
victim,  watching  the  filmy  eye  and  whetting  his 
beak  against  the  stones  in  preparation  for  the 
banquet.  Once  when  following  a  wounded  deer 
I  assisted  at  one  of  those  Highland  banquets. 
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I  was  looking  down  on  a  flooded  burn  where  a 
drowned  wether  had  stranded.  The  scene  re- 
minded one  of  what  South  African  sportsmen 
describe,  when  from  the  carcase  of  a  fallen  buffalo 
or  antelope  vultures  and  jackals  are  scared  by 
the  advent  of  the  lion.  The  sheep  was  being 
flayed  in  a  crush  of  crows,  the  eyes  were  being 
gouged  by  the  ravens,  when  silence  fell  on  the 
assemblage  at  a  mighty  rushing  of  wings.  The 
board  was  respectfully  cleared  for  the  eagle,  and 
the  croakers  sullenly  drew  back. 

Incidents  more  or  less  dramatic  are  always 
presenting  themselves  to  the  sportsman  when 
lying  in  ambush.  It  may  be  a  weary  wait  while 
he  is  watching  the  wary  wild  geese,  who,  all  un- 
suspicious of  his  presence  in  the  ditch,  will  pro- 
vokingly  go  on  feeding  out  of  gunshot  in  full 
confidence  in  their  sentinels,  but  he  is  sure  to  see 
something  to  enliven  it.  Often,  in  other  circum- 
stances, he  will  sink  the  sportsman  in  the  natur- 
alist, and  simply  lie  quiet  to  observe.  It  may  be 
his  fortune  to  take  even  the  fox  at  a  disadvantage, 
when  the  fox  is  working  up  wind,  and  mark  his 
strategy  when  circumventing  hares  or  pheasants. 
Sitting  at  luncheon  among  the  sandhills  after  a 
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morning's  ferreting  he  may  be  excited  by  a  con- 
verging clamour  among  the  gulls,  who  are  always 
swooping  in  search  of  food  between  the  shingle 
and  the  surges.  The  scene  of  the  eagle  and  the 
crows  is  being  enacted  again,  mutatis  mutandis. 
Some  smaller  species  of  gulls  have  settled  on  a  fish 
drifted  ashore,  and,  fools  as  they  are,  cannot  keep 
the  secret.  Down  with  a  dash  comes  one  of  the 
great  black-backed,  and  the  smaller  gulls  in- 
stantly scatter  before  the  onset.  But  slight 
incidents  of  everyday  occurrence  are  no  less 
absorbing  when  the  most  timid  of  wild  creatures 
are  off  their  guard.  There  are  times  when  scent 
and  sight  alike  seem  to  fail  them.  Of  course 
one  should  wear  inconspicuous  clothing,  and,  as 
Richard  Jefferies  said,  the  grand  secret  is  to  be 
absolutely  motionless.  I  have  seen  the  weasel 
peep  out  from  the  hole  in  the  stone  dyke,  assure 
himself,  as  he  fancied,  that  all  was  safe,  starting 
on  his  quest  with  dazzled  eyes,  and  then  take  my 
leg  in  a  hand-gallop.  There  is  a  shaking  in  the 
carpet  of  fallen  leaves,  and  the  mole  struggles  up 
from  his  cellarage  to  gambol  round  you  in  the 
sunshine,  playfully  as  a  kitten.  The  hayfield  is 
lively  with  tiny  field-voles,  and  the  dullest  ditch 
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has  a  charm  of  its  own  as  you  mark  the  man- 
oeuvres of  the  industrious  water-rat. 

Shooting  comes  to  an  end  with  the  failing 
light,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  sounds  or  incidents 
to  enliven  the  homeward  walk  in  the  dusk. 
There  is  never  rest  or  silence  in  the  country,  and 
the  crow  of  the  pheasant  as  he  flies  up  to  roost 
seems  the  signal  for  rousing  up  the  birds  of  the 
darkness.  The  field-mice,  multiply  as  they  may, 
have  no  quiet  time  of  it.  The  shadow  of  the 
windhover  has  hardly  gone,  when  the  owl  flits 
out  from  the  tumbling  field-barn  with  his  cortege 
of  attendant  bats.  As  you  get  over  the  stile  in 
the  vapory  meadow,  he  sails  phantomlike  across 
your  shoulder  on  noiseless  pinions,  with  ear  and 
eye  alike  on  the  alert  for  the  faintest  movement 
in  the  grass.  From  the  depths  of  the  black  wood 
comes  the  weird  hoo-hoo  of  his  tawny  cousin,  who 
is  flitting  down  the  woodland  glades  in  intense 
enjoyment,  and  woe  to  any  belated  small  bird  that 
crosses  his  flight,  though  his  glance,  like  that  of 
his  congener,  is  directed  to  the  ground.  If  you 
skirt  the  heath  or  Kentish  chart,1  where  the 
stunted  pines  straggle  out  on  the  heather,  you 
1  A  heathy  common. 
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hear — though  not  often  after  July — the  saw-like 
churn  of  the  night-jar,  the  bird  that  suffers  under 
more  disreputable  aliases  than  any  other  British 
creature.  It  seems  strange  how  some  animals 
are  constructed  so  as  to  lay  them  open  to  gross 
misconstruction,  and  the  harmless  night -jar, 
innocently  hawking  moths  and  winged  beetles,  is 
the  victim  of  suspicion  or  superstition.  The 
land-rail  is  another  visitor  that  has  mystified  even 
careful  naturalists.  From  the  moment  he  arrives 
he  lets  his  presence  be  known,  but  is  never  more 
vociferous  than  of  a  dewy  evening.  He  has  been 
given  the  credit  of  being  an  accomplished  ven- 
triloquist, but,  as  matter  of  fact,  if  the  same  bird 
seems  to  be  "  craiking "  on  all  sides  of  you  at 
once,  it  is  owing  to  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of 
his  movements.  Always  on  the  run,  the  corn- 
crake seems  to  have  come  near  to  discovering  the 
secret  of  perpetual  motion. 

One  might  go  on  indefinitely  enlarging  on 
the  successive  interests  of  the  seasons  and  the 
hours,  for  no  subject  is  more  enticing.  One 
might  say  much  of  the  hospitality  the  islands 
afford  to  the  innumerable  migrants,  where  the 
hardy  wildfowl  from  the  swamps  of  Iceland  and 
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the  frozen  tundras  of  Siberia  meet  in  a  temperate 
clime  with  the  delicate  strangers  that  wisely 
winter  in  the  tropics.  Of  course,  the  sportsman 
is  most  keenly  interested  in  the  flights  of  the 
wildfowl  and  woodcock,  but  he  cannot  help 
looking  out  for  the  various  arrivals  which 
follow  the  early  lapwing  with  strange  punc- 
tuality. Nothing  is  more  noteworthy  than  their 
instinct  of  exact  locality.  It  is  impossible  to 
identify  each  couple  of  swallows,  though  they 
appear  to  return  yearly  to  the  same  dilapidated 
nest,  like  country  gentry  coming  to  their  town 
mansion  for  the  season.  But  when  the  same 
hole  in  the  mossy  wall  is  tenanted  year  after 
year  by  the  flycatchers,  when  the  nightingale,  in 
the  third  week  of  April,  is  singing  in  the  same 
tree,  there  is  no  resisting  the  conclusion  that 
the  birds  are  your  old  acquaintances. 

If  shooting  sharpens  observation  and  excites 
the  imagination,  it  wonderfully  strengthens  the 
memory.  The  earlier  impressions,  in  especial, 
are  indelible.  In  travel,  there  is  nothing  like 
the  use  of  the  sketch-book  to  impress  on  you  the 
minutest  details  of  scenes  you  may  never  revisit, 
though  you  be  but  a  very  indifferent  artist.  Un- 
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fortunately  it  is  a  habit  I  honoured  in  the  breach 
rather  than  the  observance,  but  once  I  scratched 
down  in  a  notebook  a  fountain  at  Terni,  and 
the  quaint  old  bridge  at  Narni.  I  can  remember 
the  very  rifts  in  the  stones  and  the  sprays  of 
maidenhair  hanging  over  the  water.  No  less 
vividly  have  shooting  scenes  stamped  themselves 
on  the  mind,  since  each  faculty  in  its  freshness 
was  sympathetically  alive.  It  is  but  natural 
that  we  should  remember  the  death  of  the  first 
rabbit — the  spruce  bough  under  which  he  sat 
when  blown  to  shivers,  and  the  tussocks  of  the 
rank  grass  that  environed  his  resting-place — since 
it  was  the  first  time  the  young  gunner  was  blooded 
with  a  gun  handed  over  for  the  occasion  by 
the  keeper.  But  it  needs  no  effort  to  recall  many 
absolutely  uneventful  shots :  the  rise  of  some 
large  covey  at  short  range,  and  the  shameful 
harvest  garnered  by  "  browning"  it,  when  blown 
back  over  the  gun  by  a  lively  breeze ;  that 
bird  that  turned  and  dropped  in  the  mangolds  ; 
that  other  one  that  ran  and  was  brought  up  among 
the  brambles  in  the  ditch  ;  the  unlucky  hare, 
crippled  with  a  scandalously  long  shot  in  the  hind- 
quarters, that  went  off  at  a  halting  gallop  and  was 
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lost  in  the  furze.  Much  more  then  does  one 
remember  the  scenes  of  sublimity  or  beauty  that 
are  the  delight  of  the  shooter's  soul.  He  has 
only  to  shut  his  eyes  and  they  are  before  him,  as 
if  he  were  looking  at  a  Landseer  or  a  Linnell 
hanging  on  the  wall.  But  nature  paints  as  no 
artist  can.  There  are  the  cairns  overlooking  the 
loch  and  the  precipice,  whence  was  so  often  heard, 
in  the  stillness  of  the  autumn  night,  the  long- 
drawn  wail  of  the  wild-cat ;  the  solitary  tarn 
where  teal  and  grebe  rear  their  tiny  broods, 
though  the  trail  of  the  prowling  otter  is  on  the 
sandy  margin  ;  the  open-air  luncheon  in  the  old 
Surrey  garden  before  the  gabled  homestead,  with 
the  rows  of  beehives,  the  scent  of  the  musk 
struggling  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  cobbled 
paving,  with  the  glimpses  of  loaded  hopbines 
and  golden  stubbles  beyond  ;  or  the  uplook  at 
such  leafless  boughs  as  Corot  loved,  traced  vividly 
against  the  sky  between  sunset  and  moonrise, 
where  you  confounded  yourself  with  the  brown 
trunk  of  the  beech,  to  wait  in  hope  for  the 
coming  of  the  cushats. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  shooting  passion  for 
making   strong   men — strong  both   in   physique 
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and  morale.  As  does  angling,  it  teaches  patience 
and  inspires  perseverance.  However  wild  and 
shy  the  game,  one  never  cares  to  confess  defeat 
and  come  back  with  an  empty  bag.  The  keen 
sportsman  may  resign  himself  to  inaction  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  he  will  not  be  confined  indefinitely 
even  by  the  worst  weather.  Facing  a  blizzard  when 
the  frozen  fingers  can  hardly  feel  the  triggers  is 
not  enjoyable  in  itself,  but  there  is  the  glowing 
sense  of  self-approbation,  and  the  satisfaction  in 
suffering  resolutely  endured  and  in  difficulties 
triumphantly  overcome.  The  perfection  of  such 
training  is  attained  in  the  work  of  the  wild-fowler 
in  winter.  But  even  the  Cockney,  out  for  a  day, 
who  stands  ankle  deep  in  cold  slush  at  the  corner 
of  a  cover,  has  taken  a  degree,  if  only  a  low  one, 
in  the  school  of  hardihood.  There  is  little  fear 
for  the  future  of  the  race,  when  the  elderly  banker 
pays  a  long  rent  for  a  deer  forest,  and  the  stock- 
broker leaves  the  feverish  bustle  of  Throgmorton 
Street  to  enjoy  a  happy  holiday  on  the  moors. 
The  keen  sportsman,  as  the  records  of  the 
army  can  tell,  is  a  soldier  good  for  all  kinds  of 
service.  He  may  not  have  the  talent  for  com- 
mand, but  as  a  reliable  subaltern  he  is  un- 
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rivalled.  Though  he  cared  for  his  comforts, 
like  other  men,  he  has  learned  to  endure  hunger 
and  fatigue. 

And  did  it  not  carry  us  rather  beyond  our  beat, 
there  is  very  much  to  be  said  of  the  influence  of 
the  gun  in  the  expansion  of  the  empire.  As  the 
pioneer  of  commerce,  civilisation,  and  annexation, 
the  sportsman  has  preceded  the  trader,  and  often 
gone  in  advance  of  the  zealous  missionary  eager 
to  resign  himself  to  martyrdom.  Not  only  so, 
but  his  prowess  in  the  sports  of  the  field  has 
perhaps  done  more  to  establish  British  prestige 
than  the  winning  of  pitched  battles.  Rumours 
of  frontier  wars  only  reach  the  village  bazaars  of 
the  Indian  plains  in  distorted  shape.  But  each 
panic-stricken  and  impoverished  ryot  can  ap- 
preciate the  pluck  of  the  Sahib  who  has  freed  his 
neighbourhood  from  the  scourge  of  the  man-eater. 
And  in  Africa,  from  the  Atbara  to  the  Orange 
River,  the  natives  have  felt  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  the  mighty  Nimrod  who  dared  face  the 
more  formidable  rogue  elephant,  that  has  been 
ranging  the  dhurra-grounds  and  devastating  a 
district.  The  love  of  sport  is  rooted  so  deeply, 
that  even  a  penurious  War  Office,  not  over- 
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indulgent  to  its  military  servants,  has  set  apart 
a  reserve  in  Somali  Land,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Abyssina,  for  the  recreation  of  the  victims  of 
routine  in  rainless  Aden.  We  doubt  if  the 
soldiers  of  any  other  nation  could  take  the  trouble 
or  go  to  the  expense  of  availing  themselves  of 
such  a  privilege.  But  bon  Men  chasse  de  race^  and 
the  boy  who  has  been  entered  to  the  gun  in  his 
whelphood,  and  bred  on  a  Scotch  moor  or  an 
English  manor,  is  ready  for  anything  with  calm 
nerve  at  the  closest  quarters,  when  more  exciting 
chances  open.  As  an  explorer,  if  he  be  his  own 
master,  or  with  long  leave,  he  is  tempted  on  step 
by  step  into  the  desert,  like  Monk  Felix  of  the 
mediaeval  legend  following  the  elusive  bird  till 
time  is  half-forgotten,  and  he  is  the  more  loath 
to  retrace  his  steps.  Till  at  last  the  ambition  of 
discovery  supersedes  the  enthusiasm  of  sport,  and 
his  country,  sooner  or  later,  reaps  the  benefit  of 
his  daring  researches. 


CHAPTER    II 

The  Literature  of  the  Gun 

PERHAPS  the  literature  of  the  gun  can  boast  no 
such  name  as  that  of  Walton.  In  his  idylls  of 
the  streams  and  fields,  in  his  simple  sketches 
of  rtistic  life,  in  his  snatches  of  song  interspersed 
through  pages  that,  like  the  hostess's  snowy 
sheets,  have  the  fragrant  scent  of  wild  thyme 
and  marjoram,  he  struck  a  note  that  has  touched 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Gilbert  White 
would  handle  the  gun  on  occasion,  but  the 
clerical  recluse  of  Selborne  was  pre-eminently 
the  naturalist.  Yet  setting  these  great  classics 
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aside,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  shooting 
literature  has  the  best  of  it.  It  appeals  to  a 
wider  circle  ;  there  is  greater  variety  of  scene  and 
still  greater  diversity  of  incident.  It  is  the  snap 
of  the  lock  to  the  fly  falling  like  thistledown. 
Comparisons  are  invidious,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  them.  We  are  all  familiar  with  Scrope's 
"  Salmon  Fishing  "  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davey's 
"Salmonia."  Nothing  can  be  more  thrilling  than 
the  fierce  rush  of  the  fresh-run  fish,  after  the  swift 
swirl  at  the  tail  of  the  pool,  with  the  rocks  behind 
and  the  cataract  beneath.  But  such  episodes, 
which  compress  the  ordinary  sensations  of  a  year 
into  minutes,  are  exceptional.  The  trout-fisher  on 
Test  or  Itchen,  even  on  the  brawling  Tummel 
or  the  Teviot,  follows  a  pursuit  that,  if  not 
sedentary,  is  comparatively  stationary.  His  eyes 
are  riveted  on  his  cast,  and  in  the  hours  of  com- 
pulsory inaction  his  thoughts  turn  naturally  to 
contemplation.  There  is  a  drowsy  charm,  a 
seductive  sentimentality  in  the  best  and  brightest 
books  on  angling,  though  we  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  shown  how 
attractive  they  may  be  made  when  the  angler 
is  at  once  a  man  of  the  world  and  a^  man  of 
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genius.1  As  a  rule  the  authors  of  those  treatises 
are  apt  to  degenerate  into  technicalities,  much  to 
the  advantage  of  brothers  of  the  craft,  though  less 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  general  reader.  Writers 
on  shooting  can  avoid  that  snare,  for  general 
principles  are  recognised.  The  charges  of  shot 
and  powder,  like  the  bores  and  balance  of  the 
guns,  are  constant  quantities.  The  habits  and 
strategy  of  the  furred  and  feathered  creation  are 
open  and  above-board,  and  all  that  the  most 
conscientious  shooter  has  to  do  is  to  work  in- 
telligently and  indefatigably  and  to  hold  straight. 
There  is  variety  of  incident  in  the  least  eventful 
day,  and  he  has  the  blessed  resource  of  continual 
action.  He  need  never  lay  down  the  gun  to 
smoke  the  pipe  of  consolation  in  patience,  as 
when  fish  have  gone  off  the  feed.  Even  on  a 
sultry  noon  when  the  coveys  have  made  themselves 
invisible,  there  is  always  the  hopeful  element  of 
a  surprise.  He  comes  on  the  potato  patch,  dis- 
turbing the  birds  at  their  dust-bath,  and  sees 
them  scatter  into  a  convenient  coppice  of  short- 
cut or  flutter  down  under  the  straggling  hedge- 

1  "  Fly-fishing,"  by  Sir  Edward  Grey.     The  Haddon  Hall 
Library. 
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row  into  the  ditch  overgrown  with  bramble  and 
blackthorn.  Or  after  a  weary  tramp  on  the 
moors,  with  parched  throat  and  aching  back 
sinews,  he  stumbles  into  the  hollow  where  the 
grouse  seem  to  have  packed  prematurely,  though 
they  will  sit  to  the  dogs,  and  in  a  moment  he  is 
another  man.  Exercise  and  expectation,  successes 
alternating  with  discouragement,  keep  mind  and 
body  alike  on  the  alert,  and  when  the  enthusiast 
takes  to  describing  his  experiences,  he  carries  the 
animation  of  exercise  into  his  style.  As  he 
writes  in  the  fulness  of  pleasant  recollections,  he 
strikes  sympathetic  chords.  He  need  not  have 
kept  elaborate  diaries  like  Colonel  Hawker,  for 
each  scene  he  recalls  is  vividly  before  him.  It  is 
remarkable  how  kindly  many  an  untrained  and 
unlettered  sportsman  has  taken  to  the  pen, 
showing  himself  a  master  of  dramatic  effect  and 
of  strong,  nervous  English.  Believing  himself 
absolutely  destitute  of  literary  gifts,  he  indulges 
in  no  affectations,  and  no  one  is  more  astonished 
than  himself  when  he  awakens  to  find  himself 
a  celebrity.  We  may  be  sure  that  neither  Walton 
nor  White — though  neither  was  unlettered — ever 
dreamed  of  the  immortality  awaiting  him,  and 
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their  unconsciousness  is  perhaps  one  of  the  chief 
secrets  of  the  charm  which  no  critic  has  succeeded 
in  analysing.  To  take  a  remarkable  modern  in- 
stance, there  is  Frederick  St.  John.  He  shrunk 
modestly  from  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Cosmo 
Innes  that  he  should  record  some  of  his  sport- 
ing adventures  in  an  article  for  the  Quarterly. 
Persuaded  to  try  his  luck,  he  found  a  veritable 
vocation,  and  his  bright  books  on  sport  and 
nature  will  live  when  the  solid  histories  of  his 
literary  godfather  have  been  forgotten. 

Very  naturally,  the  fittest  have  survived,  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  standard  works  on  shoot- 
ing, even  when  essentially  pedantic  and  syste- 
matically heavy,  show  traces  of  genius.  Old 
Daniel  may  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  modern 
sporting  writers.  He  confesses  that  his  great 
work  was  a  compilation,  but  we  know  little  now 
of  the  authors  he  laid  under  contribution.  An 
enthusiast  he  was,  for  he  sacrificed  himself  to  his 
"  Rural  Sports,"  and  the  publication  of  his  three 
sumptuous  quartos  completed  the  ruin  which 
was  partly  due  to  unlucky  speculations.  An  en- 
thusiast he  was,  and  the  undercurrent  of  poetry 
sometimes  comes  to  the  surface  in  the  prolix 
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dissertations  on   the  mechanism  of  gun-locks  or 
the  breeding  of  hounds ;  and  in  the  descriptions 
of  sports  in  which  he  was  personally  interested, 
he    not    infrequently  rises  to   eloquence.      Even 
now  it  is  an  instructive    book,  and  amusing  as 
instructive.     Wonderfully  accurate  as  to  matters 
within  his  own  knowledge,  he  is  unreliable  and 
credulous  when  he  treats  of  things  at  second-hand. 
His  remarks  on  dogs,  their  breeds,  their  ailments, 
and  their  education,  are  almost  as  valuable  now  as 
when  he  wrote,  allowing  for  changes  in  methods 
of  sport  and  the  discoveries  of  science.     But  he 
writes  with  equal  confidence  of  Scotland,  then  an 
unknown   country,  only  visited  by  such  daring 
explorers  as  Pennant  or  Johnson.     The  rules  of 
orthography  were  still  unsettled,  but  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  he  spells  "  grous  "  without  the  final  e. 
In  the    plates    there    is   a   typical    scene    in  the 
Highlands,  where  black-game  were   likely  to  be 
found.     In   its   bleak  desolation   it  beats   Loch 
Corriskin   as   described   in    "The    Lord   of  the 
Isles,"  with  neither  wood  nor  water,  heather  nor 
rushes.     Other  drawings  remind  us  of  the  rude- 
ness of  the  art  before  the  renaissance  originating 
with  Bewick  and  his  pupils.     The  finish  is  good ; 
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the  drawing  execrable.  There  is  the  attenuated 
head  of  a  typical  foxhound,  who  would  certainly 
have  been  drafted  in  puppyhood  from  the  kennels 
of  Belvoir  or  Badminton.  Even  in  1800  we  feel 
assured  the  portrait  was  a  libel.  And  we  were 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  by  turning  to  the  lanky 
pine-marten,  assuredly  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
cat  compact  of  muscle  and  sinew.  It  shows,  at 
all  events,  that  the  marten-cat,  now  nearly  extinct 
in  the  Highlands,  was  not  uncommon  in  wilder 
England  in  Daniel's  time.  The  bustard,  too,  was 
not  only  to  be  found  in  flocks  on  the  downs  of 
Wilts,  but  on  the  heaths  of  Norfolk.  Wild- 
fowling  was  still  to  be  enjoyed  in  perfection 
on  the  fens  and  broads  by  those  who  did  not 
fear  the  ague  or  "  the  bailiff  of  the  marshes " 
and  were  indifferent  to  decent  accommodation. 
The  capercailzie  was  still  to  be  met  with  in 
"  Mr.  Chisholm's  country."  How  the  Chisholm 
would  have  resented  the  Saxon  prefix  to  his 
Celtic  title !  but  Daniel  may  be  excused,  for 
Crabbe  was  even  more  absurd  as  to  the  Highland 
hierarchy  when  he  dropped  in  on  Scott  during 
King  George's  visit  to  Edinburgh.  The  most 
startling  figure  in  the  book  is  the  model  keeper 
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of  the  period.  He  is  a  superannuated  veteran 
who  should  have  been  pensioned  years  before, 
and  in  the  loose,  broad-skirted  coat,  built  for 
the  stowage  of  game,  he  might  have  sat  to 
Herkomer  for  one  of  his  Chelsea  pensioners. 
The  nondescript  hound  following  at  his  heel 
is,  like  the  master,  long  past  service,  and 
yet  no  man  of  the  day  knew  more  of  dogs 
than  Daniel.  In  his  volumes,  with  all  their 
merits,  with  the  frequent  flashes  of  fire  which 
brighten  the  pedantry  and  prolixity,  there  is  a 
perverse  neglect  of  order  and  method.  He  can 
write  well  on  occasion,  but  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  art  of  construction.  His  supplementary 
volume,  especially,  is  the  very  absurdity  of 
divagation.  From  British  sports  he  wanders 
away  into  statistics  of  the  Russian  fisheries, 
legends  of  the  mermaids,  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  when  the  architect  was 
swept  away  with  the  wreck  of  his  edifice. 

Elaine,  whose  monumental  work  superseded 
Daniel's,  contrasts  with  him  in  every  respect 
except  in  the  earnestness  common  to  both.  The 
title  of  "  Encyclopaedia  "  is  comprehensive,  but 
taken  in  connection  with  "  Rural  Sports,"  it  is 
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far  from  covering  the  miscellaneous  contents.  In 
the  edition  of  1852  there  are  more  than  1200 
closely-packed  pages  in  the  smallest  of  type.  I 
doubt  if  any  one  ever  waded  through  the  book 
from  cover  to  cover ;  but  it  is  a  marvellous 
treasury  of  knowledge — an  invaluable  dictionary 
of  reference.  Elaine  has  the  love  of  order  in 
which  Daniel  was  lacking ;  there  is  never  a 
difficulty  in  finding  the  information  you  seek, 
and  he  has  been  plundered  unscrupulously  and 
with  slight  acknowledgment.  He  accumulated 
a  portentous  mass  of  information ;  he  must  have 
gone  through  a  severe  course  of  scientific  train- 
ing, for  his  chapters  on  the  anatomy  of  animals 
seem  to  be  exhaustive,  though  I  own  to  having 
only  skimmed  them.  He  always  begins  con- 
scientiously at  the  beginning.  He  starts  with 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  after 
glancing  at  the  mighty  antediluvian  hunters,  he 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  field  sports  of  all  countries 
and  the  zoology  of  the  whole  habitable  globe. 
Then  he  goes  into  minutest  detail  as  to  the 
sports  that  are  specially  British — hunting,  fish- 
ing, coursing,  shooting,  cock-fighting,  badger- 
baiting,  the  management  of  the  stable,  kennel,  &c. 
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He  has  consulted  all  previous  authorities,  and 
it  is  a  phenomenon  that  such  a  slave  of  the 
lamp  and  the  library  should  have  shown  so  intense 
a  sympathy  with  the  pleasures  of  the  woods  and 
fields.  But  if  study  made  him  something  of  a 
Dryasdust,  he  is  not  infrequently  lively  himself, 
and  has  a  genial  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
his  predecessors.  Daniel's  book  has  been  long 
out  of  print,  but  his  most  picturesque  passages 
are  all  to  be  found  in  Elaine.  The  latter  gives 
us,  with  careful  acknowledgment,  the  gist  of 
Hawker's  "  Instructions,"  though  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  " Diaries." 
Above  all,  he  shows  no  sort  of  jealousy  of  "  Tom 
Oakleigh,"  who,  with  an  admirable  talent  for 
condensation,  had  in  some  measure  taken  the 
wind  out  of  his  sails  in  codifying  the  laws  of 
sport. 

Yet  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  Elaine's  pon- 
derous tome  to  Oakleigh's  light  and  lively 
little  volume.  Dryasdust  inevitably  presides 
over  the  first  half,  which  is  avowedly  practical, 
judicial,  and  to  the  point.  If  study  could 
make  any  one  a  crack  shot,  Tom  Oakleigh 
is  the  man  to  teach  him.  But  the  charm  is  in 
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his  freshness  and  originality ;  there  is  a  glamour 
of  romance,  with  the  vivid  presentation  of  an 
anonymous  personality.  Half  the  little  book 
is  an  autobiographical  novel.  The  brief  pre- 
face domesticates  us  in  the  stately  old  manor- 
house,  on  the  banks  of  a  tributary  of  the  classic 
Dove.  Nothing  can  be  more  humorous  than  the 
twelfth  of  August  on  the  English  moors,  with 
the  scene  in  the  over-crowded  quarters  of  the 
moorland  public-house  the  night  before.  It  was 
a  gathering  of  all  the  sportsmen  and  scamps  of 
the  neighbourhood.  At  daybreak  there  was  the 
rush  and  scramble  to  steal  a  march  upon  rivals. 
It  was  scarcely  sport,  but  it  was  great  fun, 
and  delightfully  exhilarating  to  the  young  and 
active.  It  reminds  one  of  Louis  Jennings' 
visit  to  the  Kinderscout,  where  he  describes  a 
very  similar  scene  some  half  a  century  later. 
The  moor  was  cut  up  into  patches,  "  scarcely 
larger  than  a  pocket-handkerchief."  The  pro- 
prietor of  two  acres  took  his  stand  on  his 
ground,  waiting  patiently  for  birds  to  be  driven 
over  to  him,  and  often  waiting  for  the  whole 
day  in  vain.  Oakleigh  treats  that  opening  carnival 
from  the  comic  point  of  view,  but  in  his  spirited 
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pictures  of  sport  there  is  the  touch  of  the  true 
artist.  Take  the  sketch  of  wild  pheasant  shoot- 
ing, when  "  the  bird,  arrayed  in  mail  of  gold, 
rises  in  some  deep-wooded  glen,  where  the  sound 
of  his  wings  may  be  compared  with  thunder,  such 
the  effect  of  reverberation  in  the  echoing  valleys." 
The  flight  of  fancy  may  seem  exaggerated,  but 
it  was  a  welcome  novelty  in  sporting  writers  of 
the  time.  And  in  his  instructions  for  partridge- 
shooting  according  to  the  old  style,  there  is  an 
invariable  blending  of  the  picturesque  with  the 
practical. 

It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  give  us  more  of  the 
romantic  and  picturesque ;  but  we  can  make  no 
such  complaint  of  Maxwell,  who  was  almost  his 
contemporary.  Maxwell's  "Wild  Sports  of  the 
West" — the  west  of  Ireland — take  us  into  an 
unknown  and  barbarous  country.  The  bio- 
grapher of  Wellington,  the  author  of  "  The 
Peninsular  Sketches,"  had  the  literary  talent  of  a 
Napier  with  an  intense  devotion  to  sport.  Like 
Hawker,  when  serving  in  Wellington's  campaigns 
he  would  constantly  take  "a  day  off"  for  shooting. 
His  book  on  Ireland  is  fiction  strictly  founded 
on  fact.  There  are  days  of  wild  adventure  on 
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land  and  sea,  with  nights  of  as  wild  conviviality 
and  carouse ;  there  is  a  wealth  of  legend  and 
semi-pagan  superstition ;  but  sport  in  all  shapes 
is  the  abiding  motive.  There  are  rare  pictures 
of  a  prehistoric  paradise,  where  sport  was  the  end 
of  the  landlord's  existence,  but  preservation  had 
done  nothing  to  increase  the  game.  Hawks  bred 
undisturbed  to  prey  upon  the  grouse  ;  the  carrion 
crows  in  clouds  were  seeking  for  their  eggs  and 
massacring  the  chickens.  The  eagles  of  Achill 
were  the  tyrants  of  the  island,  taking  free  toll 
of  the  lambs  and  stooping  on  the  poultry  in  the 
villages.  There  was  any  amount  of  rough  walk- 
ing to  get  a  moderate  bag,  from  snipe  up  to 
red  deer,  but  there  was  always  a  sensational 
mingling  of  the  contents.  Streams  rising  rapidly 
when  waterspouts  had  burst  in  the  mountains 
might  cut  oft  the  retreat  to  the  lodge.  But  if 
the  hawks  and  hooded  crows  kept  down  the 
grouse ;  if  hares  were  few,  and  it  was  a  stroke 
of  luck  to  stumble  across  a  red  deer,  these  inac- 
cessible and  uncultivated  solitudes  gave  shelter 
to  innumerable  migrants.  We  hear  of  barnacle 
geese  blackening  a  broad  stretch  of  sand ;  of 
weary  woodcocks  lighting  in  legions  on  the  isle 
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of  Achill,  as  quails  descended  on  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness.  There  is  no  such  woodcock 
shooting  to  be  had  in  Achill  nowadays  as 
that  which  Maxwell  describes,  when,  after  a 
spell  of  severe  weather,  fifty  couple  might  be 
flushed  in  a  single  thirty-acre  cover,  and  when, 
as  the  short  day  drew  to  its  close,  the  sportsman 
had  to  go  home  half  satisfied,  leaving  tempting 
coppices  unbeaten.  For  the  woodcock  is  em- 
phatically a  bird  of  passage,  and  he  who  will 
not  when  he  may,  will  find  that  he  cannot  when 
he  would. 

Maxwell  was  a  great  admirer  of  Scott,  whom 
he  constantly  quotes,  and  he  not  unsuccessfully 
tries  to  imitate  the  great  magician.  Colonel 
Peter  Hawker  was  prosaic  and  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. His  business  was  sport  ;  his  recreation 
was  music,  and  his  diaries  were  kept  as  regularly 
as  those  of  Scott  when  Scott  first  took  to  the 
novel  excitement  of  "  jurnalizing."  Hawker  was 
perhaps  the  best  game-shot  of  all  the  ages.  He 
may  be  implicitly  believed,  for  he  is  candid  as 
to  his  failures.  The  diaries  begin  with  a  record 
of  extraordinary  shots,  followed  by  a  more  as- 
tounding tale  of  discreditable  misses.  Once  in 
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rather  wild  shooting  in  late  autumn  he  made 
sixty  successive  hits  without  a  miss.  Again, 
he  kills  seventy-seven  partridges  out  of  seventy- 
eight,  and,  while  still  clinging  fondly  to  the 
venerable  flint,  his  feats  with  snipe  are  quite  as 
marvellous.  It  is  all  the  more  wonderful  when 
we  remember  that  he  was  the  most  crochety  of 
valetudinarians.  He  had  been  severely  wounded 
at  Talavera;  he  never  recovered  his  health,  and 
he  was  always  dosing  himself  and  coddling. 
He  would  "  quack  himself  up  "  with  drugs  and 
stimulants  for  the  most  reckless  exposure.  Once 
he  primed  himself  with  quinine  and  sal  volatile 
to  "  give  artificial  strength  for  a  grand  field 
day,"  in  a  biting  easterly  gale,  and  "though 
I  shook  like  an  old  man  of  seventy,  I  never 
shot  more  brilliantly."  He  bagged  fifteen  par- 
tridges without  missing  a  bird.  On  another 
occasion  he  dragged  himself  out  of  bed  to  go 
wild-fowling  in  January.  His  cap  was  frozen 
to  his  head,  his  hands  were  frost-bitten,  but  he 
was  none  the  worse,  and  came  home  happy, 
having  bagged  over  sixty  ducks.  Hawker  was 
in  truth  the  incarnation  of  zeal,  and  the  spirit 
invariably  triumphed  over  the  flesh.  And  the 
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old  Peninsular  officer  was  original  in  his  methods, 
and  initiated  strategy  that  for  some  time  was  in 
favour.  He  would  take  the  field  against  the 
Hampshire  partridges  with  a  strong  force  of 
horse  and  foot.  Beaters  formed  the  main  body  ; 
he  threw  out  markers  in  a  line  of  skirmishers, 
and  his  light  cavalry  patrolled  the  surrounding 
country.  The  birds  were  harried  and  headed 
back  till  they  sat  still  in  sheer  disgust  and 
despair. 

As  keen  in  his  way,  but  a  very  different 
man  was  the  Yorkshire  colonel,  who  also  as- 
pired to  literary  fame.  Hawker  was  in  easy 
circumstances ;  Thornton  was  wealthy  :  Hawker, 
though  he  loved  his  comforts,  worked  hard  on 
scanty  rations  through  long  days  and  watchful 
nights;  Thornton  was  as  much  the  sybarite 
as  the  sportsman.  Yet  with  him,  too,  shooting 
was  a  passion,  and  he  was  the  first  sporting 
Englishman  to  discover  the  Highlands.  He 
fitted  out  his  expedition  on  a  scale  which  re- 
minds us  of  exploring  columns  in  Central 
Africa.  He  did  not  trust  himself  among  the 
plaided  barbarians  without  a  sufficient  escort. 
He  freighted  a  sloop  with  stores  and  ammuni- 
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tion.  When  he  transported  them  from  the 
Moray  Firth  to  his  lodge  in  the  mountains  he 
engaged  a  train  of  forty-nine  baggage  waggons. 
Scott  honoured  him  with  a  sarcastic  article  in  the 
Quarterly,  in  which  his  epicurism  is  ridiculed. 
Indeed,  though  many  of  the  best  sportsmen 
have  been  gourmets,  the  Colonel  out-Lucul- 
luses  them  all.  He  took  his  own  lady-cook 
in  his  train,  and  the  menus  of  his  sylvan  dinners 
might  have  made  mouths  water  at  White's  or 
Watier's.  Like  Christopher  North's  imagi- 
nary glutton  of  the  Noctes,  he  was  a  man  not 
only  of  good  but  of  great  appetite,  and  the 
salmon  from  the  stream  and  the  moorfowl  from 
the  hill  were  supplemented  by  all  that  Morell 
could  supply.  Nevertheless  the  Colonel  was 
keen,  and  his  Diaries  are  minute  as  Hawker's. 
He  is  equally  frank  as  to  his  much  smaller  bags 
and  his  more  frequent  misses.  As  to  his  angling 
exploits,  I  own  to  scepticism ;  he  prudently  left 
heavy  scales  behind,  and  the  monsters  he  landed 
were  estimated  by  guesswork.  From  his  shooting 
reports  we  are  reminded  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  vermin  and  poachers  had  made 
sad  work  with  the  grouse ;  and  his  best  day  with 
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the  partridges  on  the  ducal  domains  of  Hamilton 
only  resulted  in  4^  brace.  It  shows  the  rapid 
advances  of  good  farming  that  only  forty  years 
later  Lord  Kennedy  backed  himself  heavily,  on 
a  day  in  Wigtonshire,  to  beat  William  Coke 
shooting  on  his  uncle's  Norfolk  farm.  And  it 
is  said  that  Kennedy  might  have  won,  or  come 
near  winning,  had  he  been  wise  enough  to  act 
on  his  host's  advice.  Thornton  always  shot 
with  the  flints,  and  named  his  two  favourite 
pieces  Death  and  Destruction.  Rather  mis- 
nomers, as  it  seems  to  us  now,  for  he  notes 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  eight  fair  shots  in 
succession,  these  guns  missed  fire,  though  "  I 
fitted  them  with  five  different  flints." 

If  Hawker  was  prolix  and  Thornton  prosaic, 
Professor  Wilson  was  the  Tyrtaeus  of  the  rod 
and  gun,  or  rather  we  should  say  the  ^schylus, 
for  he  is  more  dramatic  than  lyrical.  His  finest 
poetry  is  in  his  prose,  for  when  he  is  professedly 
the  poet  he  is  mawkishly  sentimental.  When 
Christopher  dons  the  sporting  jacket,  he  blends 
the  real  with  the  ideal.  He  is  grand  in  his 
rhapsody  on  the  flight  of  the  eagle ;  nothing 
can  be  more  true  to  nature  than  his  romance 
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of  the  loves  of  the  falcons  with  the  fierce  battle 
of  the  rivals  for  the  favours  of  beauty.  There 
is  exquisite  poetry  in  the  episode  of  the  wild 
swan  surprised  when  dreaming  of  Kamtschatka 
or  listening  to  "  the  wolfs  long  howl  from 
Oonalashka's  shore."  We  can  see  the  scene  of 
the  stalking  of  the  solitary  heron,  when  "we 
too  can  crawl  silent  as  the  sinuous  serpent." 
The  progress  of  the  shooter  is  personal  re- 
miniscence, from  the  handling  of  the  antiquated 
piece  of  ordnance  in  the  Mearns  parish  to  the 
stalwart  stripling  striding  over  the  moors  at 
Dalnacardoch,  when  "  the  touch  on  the  trigger 
of  the  Manton  is  death."  But  as  the  old  man 
sitting  by  the  tent  in  the  Thane's  forest  of  Mar 
is  an  imaginary  picture,  so  Christopher's  vaunt- 
ing of  his  prowess  with  the  gun  is  no  more 
veracious  than  the  gormandising  at  Ambrose's. 
Faithful  to  the  flint,  he  drops  fifty  grouse  to 
fifty  shots  at  all  distances,  and  he  asks  whether 
Satan  could  have  shot  better.  Certainly  not ; 
but  Hawker  shot  nearly  as  well. 

When  Wilson  was  ranging  the  Highlands  with 
rod  and  gun,  and  a  knapsack  stuffed  with  shirts 
and  manuscripts,  Scrope  passed  his  days  between 
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the  Pavilion  water  on  Tweed  and  Bruar  Lodge 
in  Athol.  In  the  Duke's  forest  he  had  the  range 
of  30,000  acres  devoted  solely  to  grouse,  and  that 
he  used  the  privilege  we  know  from  a  passage  in 
Scott's  diaries,  when  the  first  dinner  in  Castle 
Street  after  the  financial  collapse  of  the  magician 
was  given  in  honour  of  Scrope  from  Lady  Scott's 
exuberant  gratitude  for  generous  gifts  of  game. 
But  as  Scrope  sticks  to  his  deer,  and  says  little 
of  the  grouse,  he  may  be  passed  over.  Then 
comes  the  author  of  "  The  Moor  and  the  Loch," 
who,  living  to  a  green  old  age,  saw  and  lamented 
a  revolution  in  Scottish  shooting.  Colquhoun 
mourns  over  the  disturbance  of  the  balance  of 
nature,  with  the  indiscriminate  proscription  of 
the  picturesque  birds  of  prey,  though  charac- 
teristically ignoring  the  beam  in  his  own  eye, 
when  he  laid  himself  out  for  the  deliberate 
assassination  of  eagles.  But  the  naturalist  on 
occasion  can  be  more  bloodthirsty  than  the  sports- 
man, and  we  can  never  forgive  Frederick  St.  John 
for  his  slaughter  of  the  harmless  and  beautiful 
ospreys,  whose  extinction  he  professes  to  deplore. 
Talking  of  the  disturbance  of  the  balance,  Col- 
quhoun could  remember  the  appearance  of  the 
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first  blue  hare  in  Glenfalloch — now  they  swarm 
on  all  the  hills,  from  Sutherland  to  Breadalbane, 
and  save  many  a  young  grouse  from  the  hawks 
and  the  eagles.  The  advent  of  that  "  strange 
little  beast,"  the  climbing  squirrel,  was  still  more 
of  a  sensation.  He  lived  to  see  moors  that  were 
free  to  all,  and  forests  given  over  to  black  cattle 
and  the  "  short  sheep,"  letting  for  fancy  rents 
and  yielding  phenomenal  sport.  But  a  pioneer 
of  the  past,  he  detested  the  slaughter  of  the 
battue.  For  wild  shooting,  whether  deer-driving 
in  Mull  or  stalking  the  water-fowl  on  the  sea 
lochs,  there  is  no  better  or  more  experienced  guide. 
He  had  practised  all  sports  in  all  parts  of  Scot- 
land. He  had  seen  the  seals,  which  were  com- 
mon and  not  over-distrustful  when  he  was  a 
youth,  become  scarce  and  shy  when  he  was  an 
elderly  man,  but  he  still  loved  to  stalk  them  with 
glass  and  rifle.  He  enjoyed  boating  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  with  a  run  under  canvas  round 
the  solan-haunted  Bass,  as  much  as  the  best 
day  in  his  home  coverts ;  but  like  St.  John,  his 
delight  was  in  a  mixed  bag,  which  might 
hold  anything  from  snipe  and  teal  to  roe  and 
blackcock. 
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Colquhoun  was  born  on  the  banks  of  Loch 
Lomond,  and  bred  to  the  gun  by  the  hereditary 
keepers  of  his  family.  St.  John  was  an  English- 
man who  had  figured  in  London  as  a  man  of 
fashion.  He  resigned  his  appointment  in  the 
civil  service  on  account  of  delicate  lungs,  and  ex- 
patriated himself  to  Morayshire,  of  all  places  in 
the  world.  With  family  connections  that  might 
have  assured  him  lucrative  promotion,  he  became 
more  Scottish  than  the  Scots,  and  never  returned 
to  the  south.  The  strange  treatment  answered, 
and,  unlike  Hawker,  he  got  rid  of  his  ailments. 
Not  even  Donald,  his  old  and  rather  dissipated 
keeper,  was  more  careless  of  exposure.  Like  the 
last  chief  of  Glengarry,  he  would  wander  out  with 
the  rifle  for  days,  bivouacking  in  his  plaid  on  the 
hill,  or  finding  quarters  and  a  warm  welcome  in 
some  shepherd's  sheiling.  His  chase  of  the 
muckle  hart  of  Benmore  is  an  episode  as  pic- 
turesque in  its  way  as  "Wandering  Willie's 
Tale,"  in  "  Redgauntlet,"  nor  is  the  dash  of 
superstition  wanting.  Invererne  on  the  Moray 
Firth  was  an  ideal  home  for  the  sporting  naturalist, 
with  the  wilderness  of  sand  dunes  stretching  to 
the  north,  where  foxes  fattening  on  the  rabbits 
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were  "  like  wolves  in  size  and  strength  " — with  the 
sandbanks  in  the  shoaling  estuary  of  the  Find- 
horn,  with  seals  and  otters  preying  on  the  salmon 
— with  the  sheltered  bay  whither  the  hoopers 
came  trumpeting  in  flocks,  and  whence  gangs  of 
geese  and  skeins  of  ducks  took  their  daily  flights 
to  the  Loch  of  Spynie  and  the  upland  tarns — 
with  the  moors  in  the  Mackintosh's  country,  now 
strictly  preserved  and  wonderfully  productive, 
where  the  stranger  had  liberty  to  rove  at  his 
pleasure.  When  he  changed  his  quarters  to 
Elgin,  the  naturalist  noted  the  arrival  and  the 
nesting  of  the  birds  in  the  old-fashioned  garden, 
which  felt  as  safe  as  if  they  were  in  Charles 
Waterton's  Yorkshire  sanctuary.  He  was  no 
artist  like  Scrope,  but  he  had  an  equal  en- 
thusiasm for  scenery.  There  are  good  back- 
grounds to  his  pictures  in  pen  and  ink.  The 
heronry  at  Altyre,  on  the  rocky  bank  of  the 
Findhorn,  where  herons,  hawks,  andf  jackdaws 
lived  in  happy  harmony ;  the  dark  arch  over  the 
black  pool  at  Dulsie  Bridge,  where  the  crossbills 
built  year  after  year ;  the  bleak  lochs  with  the 
truncated  island  rocks  in  Sutherland,  where  he 
butchered  the  ospreys.  As  good  are  his  descrip- 
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tions  of  hair-breadth  escapes  on  the  Findhorn, 
when  the  river  came  down  with  a  "  bore,"  after 
rain  flooding  the  uplands ;  of  the  night  passed  in 
an  illicit  mountain  still,  and  his  sketches  of  the 
Highland  poacher  and  the  fox-hunter.  But  every 
one  ought  to  be  at  home  with  St.  John,  and  I  fear 
I  have  been  lingering  on  familiar  ground. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  shooting  in 
fiction.  Perhaps  because  the  fair  sex  is  not  in 
it,  for  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  fashion 
has  come  in  of  ladies  following  the  guns,  or 
joining  them  at  Boccaccio-like  luncheons.  The 
reverse  of  a  misogynist,  I  am  inclined  to  parody 
the  dictum  of  an  old  keeper  of  Horatio  Ross, 
who,  though  he  loved  a  reel  with  male  partners, 
held  that  "  the  weemen  aye  spiled  a  ball." 
Hunting  and  fishing  are  more  in  favour  with 
novelists,  for  ladies  in  plenty  are  to  be  found 
in  the  hunting  -  field,  and  the  unlucky  angler, 
whether  fish  are  on  or  off  the  feed,  will  lightly 
turn  to  love-making  with  the  maiden  who  steals 
upon  his  solitude.  The  course  of  flirtations  and 
the  chase  of  the  husband  naturally  enough  lead 
innocent  lady  novelists  to  profane  the  mysteries 
of  which  they  are  ignorant.  George  Eliot, 
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wisest  of  women,  never  commits  herself;  and 
in  "Felix  Holt"  there  are  capital  touches  of 
the  sporting  parson,  who  held  above  all  things 
to  "  the  manor  he  shot  over."  But  there  are 
many  more  who,  like  a  popular  and  prolific  writer, 
send  their  heroes  partridge-shooting  with  the  rifle, 
and  give  them  invitations  to  pheasant-shooting 
in  mid-September.  Whyte  Melville  was  the 
chronicler  and  minstrel  of  the  hunt,  but  he 
held  shooting  men  in  slight  esteem.  In  "Kate 
Coventry,"  where  there  is  perhaps  the  best 
narrative  of  "  a  good  thing "  across  country  in 
the  wide  range  of  English  literature,  the 
homely  squire,  who  divides  his  heart  between 
his  passion  and  his  pointers,  plays  a  subordinate 
and  humiliating  part.  Charles  Kingsley  tan- 
talises us  with  his  "  Chalk-stream  Studies  ;  "  and 
his  picturesque  episode  of  the  meeting  with 
the  hunt  as  it  swept  through  the  pine  woods,1 
for  though  his  lines  were  cast  in  a  Hampshire 
parish  he  says  little  of  the  gun.  Bulwer  Lytton 
was  a  man  about  town,  and  Disraeli  was  wedded 


1  The  hunting  scene  is  in  "  My  Winter  Garden,"  which  first 
appeared  in  Erasers  Magazine,  January  1858,  and  is  now  com- 
monly bound  up  with  "  Chalk-stream  Studies,"  &c.— EDS. 
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to  politics,  and  we  expect  little  from  them  and 
get  nothing.  When  they  go  to  the  country  their 
wear  is  the  silk  hat  and  the  frock-coat.  Trollope 
was  keen  with  the  hounds  as  White  Melville, 
though  he  skirted  with  flying  coat  tails  rather 
than  rode  straight,  but  his  shooting  incidents 
are  casual  and  conventional.  Thackeray,  a  man 
of  the  clubs,  burlesqued  shooting  when  Mr. 
Snob  visited  Major  Ponto ;  and  Dickens,  a 
born  Cockney,  buffooned  it  in  the  misadventures 
of  Mr.  Winkle. 

If  ever  a  man  knew  all  about  the  country  it 
was  Walter  Scott ;  he  was  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  his  hours  of  busy  idleness  in  its  pursuits  and 
its  pleasures.  Yet  even  Scott  is  caught  nodding, 
and  makes  a  strange  slip  when,  in  the  most 
spirited  of  the  glowing  introductions  to  the 
cantos  of  "  Marmion,"  his  sportsman  hangs 
up  the  gun  in  December.  Why,  it  was  just 
then  that  ducks  and  wild  geese  were  flighting 
from  Loch  Leven  to  Lochmaben,  and  breaking 
the  flight  on  his  own  loch  of  Cauldshields.  It 
was  then  that  the  black  frosts  which  bound 
his  Ashiestiel  brook  in  icy  fetters  were  taming 
unapproachable  grouse  and  black-game.  But 
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it  must  have  been  a  slip  when  the  poet's  fancy 
was  frenzied,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Scott's  passion  was  coursing.  Who  can  forget 
the  humorous  legend  of  the  old  hare  of  Bal- 
wearie,  or  the  long  chase  of  the  he-goat,  or 
the  ride  with  Skene  to  Lochskene,  afterwards 
used  to  such  excellent  purpose  in  "The  Black 
Dwarf."  But  in  his  novels  he  is  true  to  nature 
and  the  life,  as  they  vividly  reflect  the  manners 
of  the  time,  and  the  easy  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant.  "The  Duke,"  though  despotic  in 
his  broad  territories,  never  troubled  his  Border 
farmers  about  rights  of  game.  Dandie  Dinmont 
asks  Captain  Brown  to  Charlieshope  to  see,  and 
shoot,  and  eat  a  blackcock,  and  tells  Pleydell 
that  hares  are  more  plenty  on  his  grazings 
than  sheep.  Yet  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the 
shooting,  but  are  hurried  on  to  the  fox-hunt 
and  the  salmon  leistering  by  torchlight,  romantic 
sports  in  which  Scott  delighted.  In  "St. 
Ronan's  Well,"  the  brothers  Tyrrell,  putting  up 
with  Meg  Dods  at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  had  range 
of  the  St.  Ronan  moors,  though  when  the 
love-lorn  Francis  reappears  on  the  stage,  Meg 
Dods  grumbles  that  it  was  ill  to  come  by  a 
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brace  of  moor-fowl  now,  and  the  decent  John 
Pirner — turned  another  Donald  Caird — had  been 
driven  to  poaching.  Lord  Glenallan,  unlike  his 
Grace  of  Buccleuch,  preserved  his  moors,  so 
Hector  IVTIntyre  was  jubilant  when  given  carte 
blanche  for  the  season.  We  see  the  impetuous 
Highlander  dragging  the  case  of  ammu- 
nition to  the  postchaise,  when  he  had  gone 
to  Fairport  with  his  uncle  to  bail  out  the  old 
bedesman.  But  the  grand  sporting  scene  of 
the  book  is  Hector's  single  combat  with  the 
pkoca,  ignoring  the  maxim  to  let  sleeping  dogs 
lie,  when  the  seal  overthrew  his  assailant  in  the 
wrestling  bout,  going  off  to  sea  with  the  honours 
of  war  and  the  Antiquary's  favourite  walking- 
stick.  Hector's  Juno,  who  carried  confusion  into 
that  peaceful  household,  who  broke  the  urn  from 
Clochnaben  and  stole  the  breakfast  toast,  reminds 
us  of  Scott's  exquisite  treatment  of  the  dog. 
His  own  long  train  of  friends,  who  cheered  his 
labours  and  read  his  looks,  from  Camp  and 
Maida  down  to  little  Spice,  who  saddened  an 
evening  when  she  was  missing  after  a  ride,  were 
all  translated  into  the  novels.  The  list  is  end- 
less, from  the  shaggy  bloodhound  of  the  Lay, 
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and  the  Lufra  of  the  Douglas  in  the  "  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  to  the  pampered  spaniels  of  King 
Charles  and  the  terriers  of  Mr.  Dinmont.  These 
dogs  play  their  parts,  in  frolic  or  grave  earnest, 
through  all  the  fictions,  and  their  individualities 
are  as  discriminatingly  and  more  lovingly  touched 
than  those  of  their  masters. 

The  seal  episode  in  "  The  Antiquary  "  reminds 
one  of  William  Black,  though  his  novels  latterly 
ran  rather  to  salmon-fishing,  flirtations  at  sea, 
and  gorgeous  painting  of  Hebridean  sunsets. 
He  was  not  much  of  a  shooting  man  himself, 
but  his  passion  for  yachting  made  him  familiar 
with  a  sort  of  dilettante  sport  on  the  western 
lochs  and  on  the  rocky  shores  of  lonely  isles, 
giving  admirable  themes  for  picturesque  narration. 
For  example,  "the  youth'*  in  "White  Wings" 
was  a  zealous  muff,  whose  laudable  attempts  were 
baffled  by  avoidable  accidents.  Yet  his  mishaps 
suggest  many  spirited  descriptions  of  the  futile 
chase  of  the  wild-fowl  on  land-locked  lakes  swept 
by  the  gusts  from  mountain  gorges ;  of  the 
fruitless  stalking  of  the  seal  on  skerries  and 
sandbanks,  and  of  the  wanton  waste  of  good 
ammunition  on  the  blue-rocks  scared  out  of 
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their  dark  retreats  in  caverns  guarded  by  the 
Atlantic  surges.  But  in  "  Macleod  of  Dare " 
there  is  a  good  chapter  on  a  grouse  moor,  and 
another,  which  is  less  satisfactory,  on  pheasant 
coverts  in  Sussex. 


CHAPTER   III 

The  Evolution  of  Equipments 

NOTHING  has  done  more  for  the  comfort  of 
the  sportsman  than  the  changes  in  dress.  Harvey 
had  told  all  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
but  our  ancestors  ignored  his  teaching.  They 
drove  on  the  top  of  night-coaches  through 
winter  blizzards  in  tight-fitting  overcoats,  and 
in  shooting  they  practised  similar  economy  of 
cloth.  We  shudder  and  wonder  at  the  plates 
which  have  stereotyped  those  antediluvian  cos- 
tumes. In  Daniel,  in  Oakleigh,  and  in  Scrope 
we  see  gentlemen  got  up  for  rough  walking 
and  foul  weather  in  fashionably-cut  frock-coats, 
breeches  clinging  like  the  skin,  and  boots  that 
seem  made  for  Pall  Mall  rather  than  shingle, 

heather,    or    morass.      These   thin -soled   boots 
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must  have  been  answerable  for  many  an  un- 
necessary illness,  though  our  grandfathers  were 
a  hard-bitten  generation  and  we  hear  little  about 
it.  Then  the  material  of  the  shooting  suit 
shrunk  with  drenching  and  drying,  and  many 
a  shot  must  have  been  missed  with  the  catch 
under  the  arm  when  throwing  the  gun  to  the 
shoulder.  In  the  watery  Highlands  the  old 
garb  of  the  Gaul  was  far  more  rational ;  the 
kilt  and  the  plaid  threw  off  any  quantity  of 
rain  and  tempered  any  ordinary  cold.  So  we 
can  understand  that  keenest  of  stalkers,  the  last 
chief  of  Glengarry — lauded  by  Scott  and  abused 
by  Lord  Cockburn — sleeping  out  with  impunity 
night  after  night  when  following  the  deer  in 
the  wildest  and  most  watery  district  of  the 
west.  But  decidedly  the  most  eccentric  part 
of  the  old-fashioned  equipment  was  the  head- 
gear. It  is  hard  enough  to  keep  a  top-hat  on 
the  head  at  the  best  of  times  in  a  strong  side- 
wind, but  with  the  gale  howling  down  Glen 
Tilt  or  the  passes  above  the  Derbyshire  dales, 
we  might  have  deemed  it  impossible.  Inevit- 
ably, even  when  taken  unawares  over  a  snap- 
shot, attention  must  have  been  divided  between 
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the  head-piece  and  the  game.  I  fancy  I  have 
seen  a  survival  of  those  olden  times  in  one  of 
the  latest  chairmen  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company,  with  whom  I  sometimes  went 
snipe-shooting  as  a  boy.  A  deadly  shot  he  was, 
and  many  a  thousand  couple  he  had  bagged  in 
the  rice  fields  of  Behar  and  the  swamps  of  the 
Hooghly.  But  when  the  bird  was  flushed,  it 
was  his  invariable  habit  to  throw  his  hand  to 
his  head,  though  he  had  wisely  taken  to  wear- 
ing a  billycock.  Nor  was  the  strange  craze 
confined  to  the  shooting  man.  In  contemporary 
prints  of  the  cricket-field  you  see  the  All  Eng- 
land Eleven  in  Lock's  or  Lincoln  &  Bennet's, 
though  the  pickel  haube  or  the  Guards'  bearskin 
would  have  been  as  much  to  the  purpose.  Even 
the  keepers,  whose  business  was  threading  the 
woods  or  lurking  in  ditches  to  look  after 
poachers,  imitated  their  masters,  and  the  only 
advantage  in  the  custom  was  that  the  worn-out 
beavers  were  coined  into  wadding. 

I  know  nothing,  save  from  history  and  hearsay, 
of  the  flint  single  barrel.  But  it  is  astonishing 
how  conservatively  sportsmen  held  to  it,  while 
reluctantly  admitting  the  merits  of  percussion. 
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Colonel  Hawker  was  loath  to  part  with  his  old 
favourites,  and  Christopher  North  breaks  out 
in  a  rhapsodical  eulogy  of  the  weapon  whose 
glories  were  gone.  After  all,  the  best  that 
Christopher  can  say  for  it  is,  that  it  gener- 
ously gave  diving  waterfowl  a  chance.  In  other 
words,  its  slowness  baffled  skill.  But  it  bred  a 
school  of  shooters  whose  deliberation  was  deadly, 
and  in  nothing  did  that  tell  so  remarkably  as  in 
snipe-shooting.  I  believe  the  best  records  of 
Hawker  or  Coke  of  Holkham  have  never  been 
beaten.  The  snipe,  with  its  flashing  start  and 
jerky  zigzags,  is  sure  to  flurry  the  novice  and 
apt  to  hurry  the  veteran.  But  when  the  snipe 
settles  to  straight  rocketing  the  shot  is  easy, 
and  the  men  of  the  single  barrel  bided  their 
time  and  held  deadly  straight. 

The  double  barrel  gave  the  double  chance, 
the  percussion  cap  was  a  great  invention,  but 
nevertheless  they  had  their  drawbacks.  The 
slow  loading  was  always  aggravating  and  in 
critical  circumstances  exasperating.  You  had 
emptied  your  right  and  left ;  the  last  birds  of 
the  covey  were  still  rising  around  you,  one  by 
one ;  or  a  fresh  constellation  of  rocketing 
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pheasants  were  shooting  up  after  the  first  scatter- 
ing. The  wads  would  choke  or  stick ;  the 
slender  ramrod  bent,  and  sometimes  snapped. 
In  charging  hurriedly  from  the  shot  belt,  the 
measure  might  fall  short  or  overflow.  In  wet 
your  sorrows  were  indefinitely  multiplied.  The 
rain  had  been  trickling  into  your  pockets;  the 
powder  caked  in  the  damp  mouth  of  the  flask 
and  clogged  the  spring.  But  in  rain  it  was  the 
cap  that  was  the  great  trouble.  Load  as  care- 
fully as  you  could,  there  was  no  warrantry 
against  a  missfire.  Quite  the  contrary.  For 
before  Eley  had  made  the  fulminating  lining 
nearly  waterproof,  the  odds  in  damp  were  in 
favour  of  the  miss.  Then  came  the  production 
of  the  pricker ;  the  filling  the  touchole  with  dry 
powder — the  rain  always  falling — the  fresh  cap- 
ping and  the  trying  again,  in  a  triumph  of  faith 
over  experience.  It  was  no  slight  improvement 
when  a  stout  loading-rod,  worn  sword-like  at 
the  left  side,  superseded  the  ramrod.  Then 
you  could  afford  to  throw  temper  and  impatience 
into  driving  home  the  charge.  Eley's  caps  and 
his  wired  cartridges  for  long  shots  at  geese  and 
duck  became  household  words,  and  Curtis  and 
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Harvey     turned     out     powders     of     the     finest 
quality. 

The  ordinary  sportsman  of  fifty  years  ago 
was  independent  and  self-sufficing ;  except  at 
rare  cover  shoots  he  knew  nothing  of  loaders, 
nor  of  attendants  carrying  reserves  of  ammuni- 
tion. His  shot  belt,  either  slung  over  the 
shoulder  or  strapped  round  the  waist,  might  be 
replenished  at  luncheon  time,  but  throughout 
the  walk  he  complacently  carried  weight  like 
John  Gilpin ;  though  often  enough  the  shot  belt 
sufficed  for  the  day,  and  he  was  even  supposed 
to  carry  the  game  he  killed.  Elaine,  in  his 
"  Rural  Sports "  gives  some  directions  as  to 
dress,  which  contrast  with  the  illustrative  plates 
in  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  He  agrees 
that  the  shooting-coat  should  be  easy,  and 
proceeds  to  make  suggestions.  What  he  re- 
commends sounds  something  between  a  Norfolk 
jacket  and  a  dressing-gown.  Honeycombed  with 
pockets  as  a  rabbit  burrow  with  holes,  the  skirts 
are  designed  to  supersede  a  game-bag.  Fancy  a 
fashionable  of  our  day  shooting  with  a  couple 
of  hares  and  a  leash  of  rabbits  in  his  coat  tails, 

while   his  side   pockets  were   bulging  with    par- 
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tridges  and  a  stray  pheasant !  The  pockets  are 
to  be  lined  with  oilskin,  "  to  prevent  blood 
transuding  through  the  dress." 

Independence  is  all  very  well,  and  there  the 
angler  has  the  advantage,  though  his  casting 
would  be  spoiled  with  twelve-pound  weight  of 
trout  in  the  creel.  I  know  what  it  is  to  walk  in 
Switzerland  with  a  knapsack,  when  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  diverging  from  the  path  to 
get  a  better  look  at  the  grandest  waterfall. 
Handicapped  with  a  couple  of  hares,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  swear  that  our  surest  setter  was 
mistaken  if  we  had  to  climb  a  steep  brae  in  a 
blazing  sun  to  the  distant  point.  Nevertheless, 
nowadays  we  go  into  the  other  extreme.  In  the 
corries  you  are  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the 
stalker ;  the  salmon  fisher  gives  himself  over  to 
local  dry-nursing  in  the  matter  of  pools,  flies,  and 
casts ;  in  partridge  shooting  you  become  a  unit 
in  the  disciplined  line,  halting  or  deploying  at  the 
word  of  command ;  and  in  the  battue  you  are  told 
off  for  sentry-duty  at  the  assigned  post.  But  the 
free  Briton  will  revolt  against  military  law,  and 
the  days  which  I  mark  with  a  white  stone  in  the 
memory  were  those  when  I  was  followed  by  a 
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silent  drudge  with  the  game-bag,  or  better  still, 
when  accompanied  by  a  keeper  who  was  ready  to 
advise,  but  never  took  the  command.  One  of 
those  friends  is  living  now,  and  many  a  pleasant 
"  crack  "  we  have  had  over  old  recollections.  In- 
clined to  silence,  like  all  men  who,  like  Cooper's 
"Pathfinder,"  have  held  much  solitary  com- 
munion with  the  wastes,  he  was  always  ready 
to  speak  and  brimful  of  information  ;  and, 
when  I  have  been  roaming  the  country  with 
him  in  quest  of  shootings  or  salmon-water, 
a  more  congenial  companion  I  never  hope 
to  meet  over  the  rough  supper  table  in  the 
lonely  inn. 

But  to  revert  to  the  changes  from  the  old 
to  the  new,  it  must  be  admitted  that  almost  all 
are  for  the  better.  Had  I  not  an  unlimited  faith 
in  progress,  I  should  say  that  the  breech-loader 
had  been  brought  near  to  perfection,  and  yet  there 
may  be  Edisons  unborn  who  will  work  another 
revolution.  I  might  add  that  the  modern  im- 
provements have  been  providential.  Hawker  and 
other  heroes  of  the  past  record  wonderful  feats  with 
the  flint  and  the  single  barrel.  But  in  their  days 
the  young  coveys  sat  like  stones  in  stubbles  rank 
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as  "  short  cut,"  1  and  in  turnips  sown  broadcast ; 
pheasants  sheltered  in  hedgerows  that  had  never 
been  trimmed,  and  even  on  open  moors  the  grouse 
had  never  been  hustled  by  driving.  Now,  in  the 
south  and  on  the  first  of  September,  you  turn  out 
into  fields  shaven  close  by  the  reaping  machine ; 
the  hedges  have  been  grubbed  or  clipped  in  course 
of  high  farming,  and  strategical  slaughtering 
on  the  moors  has  made  the  grouse  as  shy  as 
the  curlews.  The  game  would  be  unfairly  in 
favour  of  the  birds  were  it  not  for  quick  loading 
and  hard-hitting. 

The  great  essential  with  the  sportsman  is  a 
good  and  handy  gun,  and  with  most  of  us  the 
cost  is  a  material  consideration.  Double  guns 
you  must  have,  of  course,  if  you  have  the  fortune 
to  be  bidden  to  big  shoots.  It  may  be  fancy,  but 
even  then  the  making  of  a  perfect  duplicate  by  a 
first-rate  maker  strikes  me  as  more  than  doubtful ; 
and  such  a  fancy  tends  to  put  you  off  your 
shooting.  One  day  you  walk  into  your  tailor's 
to  choose  among  the  spring  patterns,  and  see 
nothing  that  pleases  you.  Another  day  you 
are  taken  at  the  first  glance,  and  need  trouble 

1  Coppice  wood,  periodically  cut  down. 
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no  further  as  to  the  selection.  So  you  go  to  a 
good  gunmaker  and  ask  him  to  fit  you.  At  a 
glance  he  takes  the  measure  of  your  figure  and 
hands  you  a  gun.  You  balance  it,  you  bring 
it  to  your  shoulder,  and  in  a  moment  your 
mind  is  made  up.  Nor  do  these  happy  pre- 
sentiments ever  deceive.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  may  make  the  round  of  the  shop  and  be 
unsatisfied.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Cato's  wife 
and  the  fable  of  the  shoe  in  Plutarch.  You 
cannot  indicate  the  fault,  yet  somehow  you  are 
not  suited.  The  moral  of  which  is  that  when 
you  get  a  piece  you  like  you  should  stick  to 
it  through  good  and  evil  fortune.  Sometimes, 
in  morose  mood,  you  may  fancy  it  plays  you 
false  ;  but,  as  George  Heriot  said  to  Lord 
Glenvaloch  of  his  pragmatic  servitor,  "  never- 
theless maintain  and  cherish  it."  A  second 
corollary  is  that  you  should  not  be  over- 
grudging  as  to  price.  A  man  must  cut  his 
cloth  according  to  his  means ;  but  when  he  is 
looking  forward  to  years  of  shooting,  he  should 
consider  his  comfort  as  well  as  his  pocket. 
If  he  only  gets  the  moderate  amount  of  sport 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  most,  he  need  not 
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have  such  perfectly  finished  weapons  as  are 
indispensable  if  he  is  to  blaze  away  many 
thousands  of  cartridges  in  the  season.  Never- 
theless, it  is  cheaper  in  the  end  to  go  to  a 
good  gunmaker.  It  will  save  sudden  repairs 
at  the  most  unseasonable  times ;  it  will  save 
infinite  loss  of  temper,  and  possibly  some  hard 
swearing ;  and,  moreover,  the  cheap  gun  wears 
out  the  sooner.  Two  points  he  must  decide 
for  himself — those  of  balance  and  weight.  As 
for  the  just  balance,  which  is  essential,  with  a 
good  builder  he  can  seldom  go  wrong.  As  for 
the  metal  he  can  afford  to  carry,  he  ought  to 
know  his  own  strength,  though  ambition  is  apt  to 
overrate  it.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  than  dragging 
a  superfluous  pound  or  two  towards  the  end  of 
a  trying  day.  And  that  has  been  a  standing 
argument,  with  a  good  deal  of  reason  in  it,  for 
the  preference  of  16  to  12  bores.  But,  after 
all,  the  difference  is  not  great  now  that  the  12 
bores  have  been  sensibly  lightened,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
12  bore  for  all-round  shooting.  Certainly  I 
speak  on  the  subject  without  prejudice,  for  I 
carried  a  favourite  16  for  several  years;  but 
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there  was  no  resisting  the  growing  suspicion 
that  in  battue  shooting  especially  the  12  bores 
of  your  friends  did  greater  execution.  When 
suspicion  settles  on  the  nerves  you  had  better 
discard  your  favourite. 

Though  the  charges  of  the  great  gunmakers 
are  high,  they  are  kept  down  to  a  fair  price 
by  competition.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Joe 
Manton,  who  ruined  himself  by  a  positive 
mania  of  invention,  his  charge  was  seventy 
guineas  for  a  double  gun.  He  boasted  that  if  he 
raised  it  by  five  guineas  year  after  year,  he 
would  still  get  his  price,  and,  in  fact,  like  Clive 
in  the  Moorshedabad  Treasury,  he  stood  amazed 
at  his  own  moderation.  For  years  he  was  not 
only  the  fashion,  but  the  rage,  eclipsing  rivals 
who  were  scarcely  his  inferiors.  I  have  a  pair 
of  barrels  by  Stevens,  richly  embossed  with  gold, 
which  are  masterpieces  of  workmanship.  Yet 
there  was  reason  in  Manton's  boast.  If  you  go 
to  the  maker  who  sticks  it  on,  on  the  strength 
of  his  name,  you  have  the  best  of  possible  war- 
ranties. If  he  sold  an  inferior  article,  it  would 
be  damaging  to  his  reputation.  His  gun  may 
not  suit  you,  but  it  is  the  best  of  the  kind.  He 
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engages  mechanics  whose  manipulation  must  be 
as  delicate  as  that  of  the  watchmaker,  and  whose 
reputation  is  as  much  a  personal  matter  as  that 
of  the  line  engraver.  The  barrels  are  tested  again 
and  again ;  and  the  workman,  who  is  theoreti- 
cally an  expert  in  gunnery,  finishes  the  bore  with 
minutest  touches  of  the  file.  The  locks  demand 
as  elaborate  attention,  and  even  the  wood  for  the 
stock  is  carefully  selected,  according  to  the 
natural  bent.  The  outlay  on  adornment  need 
be  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  most  finished 
weapons  may  make  the  least  pretentious  show, 
for  ornament  often  conceals  defects.  In  fact, 
gun-dealing  much  resembles  horse-dealing.  If 
you  know  nothing  about  it,  the  safest  way  is 
to  put  yourself  in  the  hands  of  a  dealer  of  repute, 
giving  him  confidence  and  carte  blanche.  For 
whether  in  the  field  or  equipping  himself  for  it, 
the  man  who  has  not  been  bred  to  the  gun  will 
always  be  at  a  painful  disadvantage. 

But  if  gun-dealing  is  like  horse-dealing,  it  is 
also  like  carriage-buying.  The  man  of  moderate 
means  or  frugal  mind  wants  a  creditable  equi- 
page, but  does  not  care  to  pay  Long  Acre  prices. 
He  wisely  bides  his  time,  looks  about  the 
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bazaars  or  the  coachbuilders',  and  picks  up  a 
stylish  carriage  second-hand  at  fifty  per  cent, 
reduction.  Fashions  change  in  guns  as  in  other 
things,  and  fools  will  always  be  parting  with  their 
money.  There  is  a  standing  controversy  be- 
tween the  hammer  guns  and  the  hammerless : 
when  the  latter  came  into  fashion  the  others  went 
out.  A  gun  that  is  built  to  last  is  none  the 
worse  for  a  couple  of  seasons'  shooting  :  men  who 
go  too  fast  are  for  ever  coming  to  grief,  and 
consequently  discarded  guns  are  always  in  the 
market.  As  with  hunters  who  will  be  eating 
their  heads  off  through  the  summer,  you  may 
buy  cheap  at  the  end  of  a  season,  and  the  gun 
costs  nothing  but  house-room. 

Another  beauty  of  the  breech-loader  is  its 
safety.  With  ordinary  precautions  and  mechanical 
guards  there  need  be  no  element  of  danger.  At 
worst,  in  scrambling  across  a  ditch  or  through  a 
hedge  you  can  slip  out  the  cartridges,  though 
with  the  habit  of  carefulness,  that  strikes  me  as  a 
counsel  of  perfection.  No  sportsman  cares  to  com- 
mit suicide,  still  less  to  charge  his  conscience  with 
manslaughter.  But  with  the  muzzle-loaders  acci- 
dents were  not  infrequent,  and  sometimes  almost 
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excusable.  There  were  the  mistakes  due  to  flurry 
or  over-excitement,  when  the  novice  tested  the 
strength  of  the  barrels  by  ramming  down  double 
or  triple  charges.  Violent  use  of  the  loading- 
rod  might  bring  a  jar  on  the  hammer  of  the 
loaded  barrel ;  on  one  occasion,  and  I  could  not 
reproach  myself  with  special  carelessness,  an 
explosion  blackened  my  cheek  and  the  charge 
carried  away  the  hat  brim.  Accidents  may  happen 
with  breech-loaders  as  with  muzzle-loaders, 
for  there  are  men  who  are  constitutionally  reck- 
less, as  there  are  others  who  cannot  control  their 
excitement.  The  latter  are  the  more  dangerous, 
and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  when  you  have  found 
them  out,  never  shoot  with  them  again.  I  was 
out  once  with  an  old  hand  who  had  long  Indian 
experience,  and  surely  the  man  who  had  bagged 
tiger  and  bison  might  have  been  trusted  not  to 
lose  his  head  over  a  partridge.  But  when  we 
were  walking  turnips  a  partridge  flew  from 
him  towards  me  and  I  saw  him  swinging  round 
and  deliberately  covering  it.  I  had  time  to 
holloa  a  warning,  but  I  might  as  well  have 
shouted  to  the  winds,  and  I  was  smartly  peppered 
with  No.  6.  Apologies,  in  the  circumstances, 
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are  indispensable  but  misplaced.  Sometimes,  on 
the  contrary,  a  wound  is  the  fortune  of  war,  for 
which  no  one  can  be  fairly  blamed.  Good  men 
have  been  blinded  for  life  by  shot  that  glanced 
at  inconceivable  angles,  and  at  this  moment  I 
carry  above  the  eyebrow  a  pellet  that  ricochetted 
on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond.  It  is  a  souvenir 
from  one  of  the  coolest  of  shots. 

For  myself,  I  always  prefer  to  walk  on  the 
left  of  a  line.  I  would  rather  stand  the  off- 
chance  of  being  shot  than  have  the  constant 
trouble  of  looking  after  the  lives  of  my  neigh- 
bours. But  in  walking  the  open  there  is  no 
possible  excuse  for  mistakes,  though  when  facing 
the  line  contracting  towards  the  end  of  a  turnip 
field,  especially  when  red-legs  are  running  fast  in 
the  drills,  there  is  always  some  sense  of  ticklish- 
ness  in  looking  down  the  muzzles  of  converg- 
ing barrels.  At  shoots  in  the  coverts  it  is 
a  different  matter,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
feather-brain  or  ignoramus  is  really  a  nuisance. 
Many  hosts  are  criminally  indiscriminate  in  their 
invitations.  Of  course  there  are  rules  which 
should  be  easy  of  observance.  Only  steady  guns 
should  accompany  the  beaters.  Except  when  they 
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can  shoot  clear  of  the  undergrowth,  they  must 
never  fire  back ;  and  when  the  beaters  are  closing 
in  upon  a  warm  corner  "  cease  firing  inwards " 
should  be  the  word  of  command.  One  should 
never  take  haphazard  shots  at  blind  hedges, 
and  no  one  should  leave  his  station  on  any 
account,  except  to  move  backwards  from  the 
covert  side.  It  might  be  no  bad  thing  if  we 
had  such  masterful  methods  for  enforcing  dis- 
cipline as  were  in  favour  with  a  former  Lord 
Saltoun — the  hero  of  Hougoumont.  At  a  battue 
at  Philorth  he  was  hit  by  one  of  his  guests. 
He  had  stood  any  amount  of  fire  in  the  way 
of  business,  but  this  was  a  different  thing. 
"Let  the  man  who  fired  that  shot  hold  up 
his  hand,"  shouted  the  veteran.  The  hand  was 
held  up,  and  his  lordship  returned  the  fire. 
Sometimes  a  man,  by  sheer  folly,  may  bring  his 
fate  on  himself,  and  the  homicide  carry  a  sorrow 
to  the  grave  though  he  have  really  nothing  to 
reproach  himself  with.  Many  years  ago  there 
was  one  of  the  great  roe-drives  in  the  extensive 
woods  of  Monymusk  on  the  Aberdeenshire  Don. 
The  woods  were  broad,  the  drives  were  long, 
the  beaters  were  distant,  and  I  was  negligently 
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waiting.  Suddenly  I  stood  at  attention  to  a 
rustle  in  the  bushes  and  a  stirring  of  the  spruce 
sprays.  A  roe,  no  doubt,  and  by  its  leisurely 
movements  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that 
it  would  turn  back  without  showing.  Some 
happy  inspiration  restrained  me  from  shooting, 
and  out  stepped  a  respected  Deputy-Lieutenant, 
who  had  started  late  from  his  distant  home,  and 
struck  straightway  through  the  woods,  eager  to 
get  in  front  of  the  beaters. 

There  was  one  point  in  favour  of  the  olden 
system,  and  that  was  its  greater  humanity.  The 
old  shooter  dwelt  upon  his  shot,  gave  his  victim 
law,  and  generally  killed  or  missed.  With 
second  guns,  patent  ejectors,  and  the  facility  of 
slipping  in  cartridges,  the  firing  is  swifter  and 
more  indiscriminate.  Nothing  can  be  prettier 
than  the  practice  of  the  fine  shot  at  the  hot 
corner.  As  rocketer  after  rocketer  shoots  up 
the  fatal  charge  intercepts  the  rapid  flight.  The 
bird  collapses  as  if  the  mainspring  had  run 
down  in  the  machinery.  But  with  even  fair 
shots  of  the  second  order,  flurried  in  the  rush 
or  scramble,  and  too  often  shooting  jealous, 
there  is  a  deal  of  maiming  and  crippling.  On 
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the  one  hand  dumbfounded  ground  game  have 
their  heads  blown  off ;  on  the  other  the 
pheasants  go  away,  leaving  a  trail  of  feathers 
like  the  tail  of  a  comet.  In  the  fields,  and 
especially  with  choke-bores,  used  with  the  idea 
of  killing  at  longer  ranges,  men  are  apt  to  fire 
at  impossible  distances.  True,  a  stray  pellet  may 
drop  the  bird,  but  the  chances  are,  if  the  gun 
has  been  held  straight,  it  goes  off  to  languish 
and  at  last  to  die.  As  for  hares,  nothing  can 
be  more  brutally  cruel  than  taking  a  long  chance 
at  a  hare  going  down-hill,  when  head  and  vitals 
are  covered  by  the  hind-quarters.  Some  of  the 
pellets  are  certain  to  go  home.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  it  is  pure  thoughtlessness,  and  the  man 
who  would  sit  up  through  the  night  to  nurse  his 
sick  retriever  thinks  nothing  of  the  half-dozen 
hares  he  has  wantonly  doomed  to  torture.  There 
are  men,  and  philanthropists  too,  who  seem  to 
have  neither  thought  nor  feeling  for  the  crea- 
tures whom  Sir  Edward  Hanley  called  our  poor 
relations.  One  scene  always  haunts  my  memory, 
as  nightmares  will  leave  their  mark  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  brighter  dreams  are  forgotten.  It  is  a 
glade  where  a  gun  was  standing  after  a  rabbit 
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drive,  and  the  skirts  of  the  coppice  were  strewed 
with  the  fallen.  But  in  the  open,  within  a  few 
yards  of  him,  was  a  broken-backed  half-grown 
bunny.  The  piteous  appeal  in  the  soft  hazel 
eyes  might  have  touched  the  hardest  heart ;  but 
the  rabbit  is  silent  when  the  hare  shrieks  aloud. 
The  man,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  physique, 
with  a  singularly  noble  caste  of  features,  had 
never  stooped  to  put  it  out  of  its  misery,  and 
stood  smiling  in  placid  self-satisfaction.  In  sport 
as  in  war,  it  is  the  wounded  and  mutilated  that 
enlist  our  sympathies.  And  undoubtedly,  of  all 
forms  of  sport,  the  suffering  unavoidably  inflicted 
in  wild-fowling  must  weigh  most  heavily  on  the 
conscience  of  the  humane  fowler.  After  the 
family  shot  with  a  scattering  gun,  there  can  be 
no  reckoning  of  the  wounded  that  have  taken 
flight,  or  even  of  the  cripples  that  escape  capture. 


CHAPTER    IV 
The  Moors  and  the  Grouse 

ONE  may  have  many  bright  recollections  of 
foreign  travel  and  adventure,  but  if  there  is  one 
season  more  agreeably  impressed  on  my  own 
memory  than  another,  it  is  the  start  for  the  North 
on  the  approach  of  the  I2th.  Restlessness  in 
sultry  London  has  been  accentuated  by  breezy 
letters  from  the  moors  and  sanguine  reports 
from  the  keepers.  The  evening  comes  at  last 
when,  after  dinner  at  the  club,  rather  spoiled  by 
excitement,  the  commissionaire  calls  up  the  cab. 
For  I  defy  even  the  hardened  veteran  to  keep 

his  equanimity  in  the  circumstances :    sentiment 
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for  once  is  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  is  excited 
from  sheer  force  of  habit.  In  genial  mood  he 
pities  the  pallid  mortals  who  sit  in  grimy  shop 
doors  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  or  jostle  each  other 
on  the  dusty  pavements.  For  once  he  does  not 
object  to  the  scramble  at  the  station  when  the 
Flying  Scot  is  sent  off  in  sections :  he  is  in  peace 
and  charity  with  all  mankind.  Rousing  himself 
from  slumbers  broken  by  pleasant  waking-dreams, 
as  he  lets  down  a  window  at  daybreak,  he  in- 
hales the  fresh  air  from  the  Cumberland  fells 
or  the  Northumbrian  seas.  The  broad  Doric 
of  the  Berwick  porters  is  charged  with  associa- 
tions like  the  friendly  whiff  of  peat  reek  that 
sometimes  comes  across  you  from  the  cottage  of 
a  woodman  in  Surrey.  Even  the  dripping  sea 
fog  that  greets  him  as  he  is  whirled  past 
Dunbar  is  not  altogether  unwelcome :  it  is  a 
homelike  reminder  of  the  mists  of  the  moors. 
He  knows,  besides,  that  the  damp  grey  of 
the  morning  may  be  the  harbinger  of  a  brilliant 
day;  the  sun  may  be  blazing  when  he  sights 
the  Ochils  and  looks  along  the  "  Crooks  of 
Forth  "  as  the  train  is  slackening  at  Stirling. 
The  arrival  at  Perth  is  enjoyable  still,  because 
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you  know  you  have  only  to  shake  yourself  clear 
of  the  crowd  and  bustle,  and  the  solitude  you 
are  seeking  will  be  the  pleasanter  for  the  con- 
trast. But  now  that  palaces  with  palatial  hotels 
and  hydropathic  establishments  have  been  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  wilds,  in  early  August  there 
is  a  mixed  multitude  of  tourists,  invalids,  cyclers 
in  knickerbockers,  and  ladies  bound  for  house 
parties  in  Highland  holds,  with  maids,  powdered 
footmen,  and  truck-loads  of  Saratoga  trunks. 
The  Perth  I  am  thinking  of  is  the  Perth  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  It  was  a  sort 
of  sporting  exchange,  with  speculators,  dealers, 
and  brokers  hurrying  to  and  fro.  Limp  from 
the  town,  you  shrunk  into  nothingness  as 
you  were  shouldered  aside  by  stalwart  gillies  in 
kilts  or  homespun,  dragging  half-strangled  dogs 
after  them  in  couples.  They  had  the  flush  of 
the  hills  on  their  weather-beaten  faces,  and  were 
bursting  with  strong  health  and  high  animal 
spirits.  They  had  not  a  thought  of  rudeness ; 
they  were  simply  preoccupied.  They  had  come 
to  the  capital  of  the  Southern  Highlands  on 
serious  business,  and  were  eagerly  looking  out 
for  their  employers.  To  borrow  a  favourite 
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phrase  of  Scott's,  they  were  like  cows  in  a  frend 
loaning.  There  were  sinewy  and  hard-featured 
fishermen,  loitering  about  on  the  chance  of  being 
hired  as  gillies — an  amphibious  folk,  with  one 
foot  on  land  and  one  on  sea,  and  as  much  at 
home  on  the  heather  as  with  the  herring-nets. 
There  were  dealers  in  dogs,  sanguine  of  palming 
off  suspicious  pointers  and  setters  on  innocent 
customers  who  had  come  north  unprovided ; 
and  emissaries  from  enterprising  tradespeople, 
hopeful  of  placing  orders  for  stores.  You 
stumbled  about  among  portmanteaux,  gun-cases 
and  ammunition-chests,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
strange  speech  and  oaths,  under  a  roof  that 
resounded  with  Gaelic  gutturals.  In  those  days 
the  first-class  refreshment  room  was  a  delightful 
haven  of  rest.  You  were  sure  to  fall  into 
company  of  old  friends;  the  worst  was  that 
you  had  little  time  to  talk  to  them.  A  hasty 
greeting,  a  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  you  settled 
down  with  sharpened  appetite  to  an  ideal  Scotch 
breakfast.  In  its  way  it  surpassed  the  best 
efforts  of  Dijon,  Avignon,  or  Orleans.  You 
seldom  had  such  a  chance,  for  you  seldom  had 
such  an  hunger.  The  specialties  were  crimped 
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salmon  from  the  Tay,  sea-trout  from  the  Firth, 
and  inestimable  Finnan  haddocks.  The  rich 
cream  and  yellow  butter  came  from  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie,  and  even  the  tea  tasted  as  Bohea 
never  tasted  elsewhere. 

I  dwell  on  the  breakfasts  and  the  preliminary 
scramble  because  there  is  no  such  enjoyment  as 
the  pleasures  of  hope.  Even  the  fullest  fruition 
is  comparatively  unsatisfying.  So  in  the  further 
journey,  whether  by  road  or  rail,  one  was  still 
revelling  in  anticipation.  Here  the  way  was 
skirted  by  meadow  or  cornland ;  there  the 
heather  came  down  to  the  banks  of  the  broad 
river.  Half  dozing,  you  conjure  up  the  broods 
squatting  on  the  sunny  slopes  and  in  the  likely 
hollows ;  you  see  the  dogs  drawing  and  dropping 
to  the  scent,  and  imagine  the  steady  right  and 
left  as  the  old  birds  take  the  alarm.  The  last 
stage  in  the  eventful  travel  is  the  rousing  up 
on  the  arrival  at  the  lonely  lodge,  which  is  to 
be  your  home  for  weeks  to  come  ;  and  I  am 
writing  rather  for  the  man  of  moderate  means, 
who  resigns  himself  cheerfully  to  a  certain 
amount  of  roughing.  The  mansion  of  the 
millionaire,  with  Italian  colonnades  and  man- 
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sarde  roofs,  seems  misplaced  on  the  moors. 
The  lodge  I  have  in  my  mind  is  a  typical  one ; 
though  standing  within  a1  stone's  throw  of  a  post 
road  that  crosses  Scotland,  it  is  literally  a  lodge 
in  the  wilderness.  Hills  that  are  almost 
mountains  rise  sheer  in  front ;  hills  behind 
break  down  in  precipices  reflected  in  the  waters 
of  a  winding  loch.  The  little  stream  flowing 
before  the  doors  is  shallow  and  always  crystal 
clear,  for  it  issues  immediately  from  the  loch. 
The  lodge  is  one-storied,  solidly  built,  with 
thatched  roof  and  broad  overhanging  eaves, 
under  which  are  pegs  for  rods,  never  taken 
to  pieces.  ^Esthetics  might  take  exception  to 
the  fresh  coating  of  white  "  harl,"  but  it  makes 
a  cheery  spot  on  the  brown  landscape  as  you 
come  homewards  after  a  long  day's  work.  The 
accommodation  is  snug  rather  than  luxurious. 
The  low  living  room  is  spacious,  with  a  vast 
chimney-place,  where  the  fire  of  peat  and  bog- 
oak  is  regulated  according  to  weather.  In  fact, 
the  flavour  of  peat  reek  and  damp  garments 
always  pervades  the  place,  for  there  are  but  a 
couple  of  doors,  often  left  ajar,  between  sitting- 
room  and  kitchen,  where  clothes  are  perpetually 
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drying.  There  is  one  advantage  in  that  close 
proximity,  that  there  is  no  need  for  writing 
out  menus,  as  you  can  always  tell  what  you 
are  going  to  have  for  dinner.  The  ornaments 
of  the  apartment  are  a  clock,  a  barometer,  some 
miscellaneously  stocked  bookshelves,  and  some 
clever  shooting  sketches.  For  the  hospitable 
lodge  has  harboured  artistic  guests,  and  their 
talents  have  been  laid  under  contribution  on 
rainy  days.  The  dreariest  of  these  days  were 
not  the  dullest :  when  the  rain  has  been  plashing 
ceaselessly  against  the  panes ;  when  the  gales 
have  been  shaking  the  chimney-pots  and  howling 
round  the  corner;  when  the  loose  carpets  have 
been  shaking  like  sails  to  a  fitful  breeze,  and 
each  keyhole  and  cranny  has  been  converted 
into  a  whistle — one  has  heard  Central  African 
explorers  and  Indian  shikarees  tempted  to  elo- 
quence over  their  adventures,  between  the 
smouldering  peat  fire  and  the  steaming  toddy 
tumblers. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage,  where  the 
deer-antlers  made  appropriate  pegs  for  wrappings 
and  waterproofs,  were  the  bedrooms.  Bedrooms 
they  were  called  in  courtesy,  but  they  were  rather 
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like  second-class  cabins  in  a  third-rate  Australian 
liner.  There  was  barely  room  for  berth  and  bath 
and  washing-stand.  But  save  when  the  frosts  were 
setting  in  severely,  or  when  there  was  a  tropical 
hurricane  and  downpour,  the  bath  might  be 
dispensed  with.  What  better  preparation  for 
breakfast  and  the  business  of  the  day  than  the 
header  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  loch  !  You  had 
been  wakened  by  the  crow  of  the  grouse-cock ; 
you  had  been  freshened  by  the  mountain  air 
blowing  in  through  the  open  window,  and  you 
struck  out  as  if  you  meant  to  reach  the  northern 
shore,  where  from  a  cairn  between  the  cliff  and 
the  gravelly  strand  a  colony  of  wild  cats  made 
nightly  moan. 

Outside  was  the  keeper's  comfortable  though 
humble  cottage,  sheltered  by  the  peat  stacks ;  and 
a  scattered  range  of  low  buildings,  some  of  stone, 
others  of  sod  and  thatch,  like  primitive  Highland 
hovels.  There  were  sleeping  quarters  for  stray 
gillies  hired  for  the  season ;  a  shed,  which 
found  them  occupation  in  wet  weather  in  knock- 
ing up  grouse  boxes,  filling  cartridges,  and  various 
odd  jobs ;  a  well-ventilated  larder  for  hanging 
the  game,  and — the  kennels.  I  loved  the  dogs, 
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but  many  a  time  I  have  wished  them  miles  away. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  be  awakened  by  the 
grouse  crow ;  it  was  romantic  and  sentimental. 
But  it  was  another  thing  to  be  roused  from 
sound  sleep  in  the  smallest  hours  by  dogs  baying 
in  answer  to  any  challenge  of  the  wild  cats  or 
the  bark  of  the  wandering  fox.  Well  -  bred 
setters  and  pointers  did  not  trouble  so  much ; 
they  knew  it  was  none  of  their  business.  But 
the  puppies  and  terriers  and  tagtail  would  take 
up  the  chorus,  and  once  set  off,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  peace.  On  the  evening  of  arrival 
the  excitement  was  frantic.  They  had  marked 
the  signs  of  preparation,  and  the  old  stagers 
knew  them  well.  The  hills  were  echoing  to 
the  yelping  of  dogs  dashing  themselves  against 
the  palisades  as  the  vehicle  drove  up  to  the  door. 
The  only  way  to  silence  them  was  to  get  the 
interview  over,  when  old  acquaintances  would 
thrust  their  silken  muzzles  through  the  bars, 
and  satisfied  for  the  time  with  a  warm  caress, 
pass  the  word  to  their  companions  that  prospects 
were  hopeful,  and  that  they  might  turn  in  quietly 
for  the  night. 

There    is    a   great   fascination  in    picturesque 
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ground  ;  even  if  each  brace  of  birds  costs  com- 
paratively dear,  the  difference  is  well  worth  the 
money.  Here  as  you  stood  under  the  little 
rustic  porch  you  looked  across  the  level  stretch 
of  the  strath,  with  rushy  meadows  skirting  the 
stream,  where  the  rough  haycocks  were  some- 
times gathered  in  in  October,  to  the  hills  of 
heather  rising  ridge  above  ridge,  breaking  back 
into  rough  grass  and  mossy  shingle,  till  they 
were  topped  by  the  storm-beaten  peaks  where 
the  ptarmigan  bred  in  seclusion.  Of  a  sunny 
morning  you  fancied  you  might  distinguish  with 
the  naked  eye  the  deer  that  sometimes  wandered 
from  adjacent  forests,  or  even  the  hares  that 
began  to  swarm  above  the  heather  line.  But 
the  pure  air  was  strangely  deceptive,  and  between 
the  lodge  and  these  distant  slopes  lay  many  a 
deep  ravine  and  grassy  corry.  The  only  habita- 
tions for  miles  around — with  the  exception  of 
the  little  inn  hard  by,  where  the  mailcart  changed 
horses  and  the  landlord  hired  "  machines "  to 
passing  tourists — were  one  or  two  shepherds' 
shealings,  which  looked  like  dilapidated  peat 
stacks  or  huts  in  the  Roman  Campagna.  The 
low,  thatched  roofs  were  rank  with  weed-growth ; 
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an  easy  jump  for  the  collies,  whence  they  used 
to  yelp  at  the  dogs  of  sporting  intruders.  The 
shepherds  waged  eternal  war  with  the  foxes  who 
kennelled  among  the  rocks  in  almost  impracti- 
cable gorges  ;  and  sometimes  there  would  be  a 
great  day,  when  the  fox-hunter  with  his  scratch 
pack  was  called  in  to  their  assistance.  For  the 
foxes,  though  they  fattened  chiefly  on  the  blue 
hares,  varying  the  diet  with  grouse  or  wild  duck, 
would  not  infrequently  take  toll  of  the  lambs. 
Yet  wild  as  the  place  was,  it  had  its  softer 
aspects.  There  were  silver- stemmed  birches 
shaking  their  grey  tresses  over  nooks  of  the 
loch,  and  gnarled  groups  of  twisted  wetter-tannen 
in  the  hollows,  taking  a  golden  glow  from  the 
sunset  when  the  black-game  would  fly  thither  to 
roost,  and  solitary  tarns,  encircled  with  flower- 
ing sedges,  where  grebe  and  teal  found  safe 
nesting-places. 

We  were  seven  miles  from  the  kirk,  and  five 
times  as  far  from  the  nearest  market,  a  seaport, 
and  the  chief  town  of  the  county.  Morell's 
branch  establishment  in  Inverness — a  great  rally- 
ing-place  for  Highland  gentlemen  and  southern 
shooting  tenants  during  the  Northern  Meeting — 
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contracted  for  all  supplies,  from  champagne  to 
pickles.  Mutton  was  to  be  had  on  the  spot- 
buying  a  sheep  was  a  wholesale  business,  though 
hungry  keepers  and  gillies  helped  us  through ; 
but  beef  was  a  delicacy  which  had  to  be  im- 
ported. Kippered  salmon  came  from  a  barber 
in  Dingwall,  renowned  far  and  near  for  the 
secrets  of  his  curing.  For  everything  else  we 
depended  on  gun,  rod,  and  net.  The  only 
regular  conveyance  was  the  mail-cart  which 
crossed  the  island.  There  was  no  possible  use 
in  protesting,  but  it  was  a  case  for  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and 
how  any  horse  could  stand  the  daily  strain  was 
a  mystery.  That  cart  would  carry  half-a-dozen 
heavy  passengers,  with  an  extra  shepherd  or  so 
balancing  himself  on  a  pile  of  luggage,  with  tar 
barrels  and  coils  of  wire  fencing.  It  brought 
the  daily  post,  which  was  a  nuisance  rather  than 
otherwise.  If  the  weather  was  wet  the  news- 
papers were  welcome,  but  we  should  gladly  have 
cut  ourselves  clear  from  correspondence,  for  it 
is  always  a  mistake  to  do  things  by  halves,  and 
if  one  goes  in  for  isolation,  the  isolation  should 
be  absolute. 
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There  may  seem  to  be  something  of  the 
romantic  about  that  sketch,  but  it  is  a  truth- 
ful reproduction  of  vanished  actualities,  for  now 
the  grouse  ground  and  sheep-walks  have  been 
afforested,  and  a  stately  edifice  has  risen  near 
the  site  of  the  lowly  lodge.  By  way  of  con- 
trast I  may  revert  to  a  bit  of  the  prosaic.  At 
the  eleventh  hour  we  had  taken  an  Aberdeen- 
shire  moor,  and  picked  it  up  remarkably  cheap. 
A  pretty  shooting  it  was,  and  good  in  every 
sense,  for  I  bagged  two-and-twenty  brace  before 
late  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  the  I2th.  But 
our  quarters  were  commonplace  to  vulgarity. 
The  mansion  did  not  go  with  the  moor,  and  we 
found  billets  in  a  village  inn.  The  first  sight 
of  the  place  dashed  one's  spirits.  The  inn 
stood  out  conspicuous  in  the  squalid  street,  but 
with  its  whitewashed  walls  and  high  slated 
roof  it  was  forbidding  as  the  face  of  a  Cal- 
vinistic  elder  at  a  christening.  The  host  was 
a  stolid  Aberdonian,  who  said  little  and  pro- 
mised less.  Nor  did  matters  brighten  on  inspec- 
tion of  the  accommodation.  The  sitting-room 
was  scantily  furnished  with  deal  table  and  horse- 
hair chairs;  and  judging  by  the  abiding  fragrance 
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of  porter  and  spirits,  the  windows  had  not  been 
opened  since  the  spring  cleaning.  There  were 
box  beds  in  the  stuffy  bedrooms,  primitive  in- 
ventions, diabolically  suggestive  of  death-beds 
and  coffins.  The  outlook  seemed  dark  enough, 
but  never  were  appearances  more  deceptive.  The 
host  turned  out  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  fellow, 
and  liberal  to  a  fault.  Taking  him  the  right 
way,  he  was  so  indulgent  to  fancies  and  caprices 
that  we  hesitated  to  ask  for  the  indispensable 
when  it  had  not  occurred  to  him ;  a  hint  was 
like  the  rubbing  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  The  first 
dinner  positively  startled  us,  and  the  rickety 
table  groaned  under  the  profusion  of  substantial 
fare.  Chickens  and  ducklings  were  served  by 
way  of  entree  to  haunches  of  mutton  and  briskets 
of  beef.  So  it  went  on,  even  when  grouse  and 
hares  had  replenished  the  larder,  and  what  be- 
came of  the  joints  we  could  only  surmise  by  the 
sounds  of  revelry  that  rose  after  dinner  from 
the  kitchen.  So  far  it  was  satisfactory,  though 
we  trembled  for  the  bill,  but  the  bill  was  a 
miracle  of  moderation.  How  the  man  managed 
to  make  ends  meet,  to  say  nothing  of  a  profit, 
I  have  no  conception ;  but  though  that  may  be 
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an  exceptional  experience,  it  is  not  altogether 
unique.  When  I  have  quartered  in  northern 
inns  for  fishing  or  shooting,  I  have  generally 
found  that  the  landlords  have  a  brotherly  sym- 
pathy with  sportsmen,  though,  like  their  fathers, 
they  have  neither  conscience  nor  consideration 
for  the  Cockney  who  cannot  tell  a  hawk  from 
a  hand-saw. 

But  it  is  time  we  turned  out  for  the  first  day's 
shooting.  There  are  reasons  for  an  early  start — 
among  others,  in  the  early  morning  you  know 
where  to  find  the  birds  on  the  feed — but,  as  a 
rule,  the  veteran  prefers  to  take  things  leisurely. 
However  good  his  condition,  he  is  looking 
forward  to  hard  walking,  and  if  he  is  hoping  for 
a  heavy  bag,  he  knows  he  should  reserve  himself 
for  the  evening.  With  the  novice  it  is  quite 
another  thing,  and  we  own  to  sympathising  with 
him  if  he  cannot  curb  his  youthful  ardour.  After 
all,  he  goes  out  for  enjoyment,  and  slaughter 
should  be  a  secondary  consideration.  And  what 
can  be  more  exhilarating  than  the  crisp  summer 
morning  on  the  moors,  when  the  touch  of  chill  in 
the  air  sets  the  blood  in  swift  circulation,  when 
the  larks  are  singing  their  matins  in  joyous 
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response  to  the  sparrows  twittering  under  the 
lodge  eaves,  and  when  each  dewy  grass  blade  and 
spray  of  heather  is  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  I 
remember  my  own  first  experiences.  Yet  the 
scene  was  only  a  patch  of  peat  moss,  one  of  a 
strip  stretching  behind  the  sand  dunes  on  the 
bleakest  of  storm-beaten  coasts ;  there  was  never 
but  a  single  covey,  though  that  covey  was  always 
there,  with  the  certainty  of  a  snipe  or  two,  to  be 
duly  missed,  and  the  off-chance  of  a  wild  duck. 
When  the  covey  was  scared  off  the  ground,  you 
waited  patiently  for  its  return,  or  as  Jennings 
describes  things  on  the  Kinderscout,  in  the  hope 
of  birds  sent  over  by  your  neighbour.  But  what 
elaborate  preparations  there  were  the  night  before, 
what  filling  of  shot  belts  and  powder  flasks  and 
spirit  flasks,  as  if  we  were  cutting  ourselves  off 
from  civilisation,  on  an  expedition  into  Somali- 
land  or  the  Southern  Soudan. 

Something  of  the  same  spirit  still  survived, 
though  afterwards,  like  Tortoise  and  his  pupil  in 
Scrope's  "  Deer  Stalking,"  we  took  the  precaution 
to  ballast  ourselves  with  breakfast,  and  did  not 
hurry  digestion.  But  if  you  did  not  show  im- 
patience, both  dogs  and  keepers  did,  and  the 
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wisest  and  most  comfortable  plan  was  to  send 
them  on  ahead.  In  grouse  shooting,  as  in  other 
sports,  it  is  essential  of  course  to  consult  the 
wind,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  in  a  jumble  of 
hills  and  corries.  On  the  moor  I  first  alluded  to 
the  winds  on  the  whole  blew  like  the  trades,  pretty 
steadily  between  parallel  ranges.  The  marches  on 
either  side  were  about  seven  miles  from  the  lodge, 
and  it  is  always  more  agreeable  to  begin  at  the 
outside  and  leave  off  as  near  home  as  possible. 
It  is  a  golden  rule  to  save  the  legs.  Drive,  if  you 
can,  to  the  beginning  of  the  beat,  or  if  there  is  no 
wheel  track,  condescend  to  the  ponies  that  are 
always  useful  to  carry  the  luncheon  and  game 
panniers.  You  may  be  sure  you  will  have  walk- 
ing enough  before  the  day  is  over ;  and  having 
treasured  reserves  of  strength,  there  will  be  less 
temptation  to  shirk  distant  and  doubtful  points. 
Whether  you  drive  or  ride,  you  will  be  delighted 
to  light  on  your  legs ;  the  stored-up  energy  will 
work  automatically,  like  the  recoil-power  of  a 
hydraulic  gun.  The  steadiest  of  dogs  are  choking 
in  the  couples,  with  eyes  starting  from  their 
heads ;  when  the  word  is  given  to  let  loose  they 
are  off  like  rockets,  and  you  must  make  allow- 
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ances  for  indiscretions.  On  a  well-stocked  moor, 
with  heather  that  has  been  judiciously  burned 
and  a  sufficiency  of  springs  or  running  water,  you 
can  hardly  go  wrong  :  the  birds  may  be  anywhere. 
Don  is  dashing  off  to  the  right  and  Nell  circling 
to  the  left.  Don  plunges  madly  across  an  old 
cock  that  rises  out  of  gunshot ;  he  looks  over 
his  shoulder,  and,  heartily  ashamed  of  himself, 
immediately  steadies  down.  Another  minute  or 
two  and  he  is  drawing  carefully,  his  belly  sinking 
lower  and  lower  and  his  eyes  staring  more  fixedly, 
as  if  he  saw  the  birds  he  scents.  And  it  is 
beautiful  to  note  Nell,  who  has  been  attending  to 
her  own  concerns  and  dashing  about  in  feather- 
brained fashion,  stiffen  all  her  elastic  springs  as 
she  catches  sight  of  him.  Charging  recklessly 
downhill,  she  stands  suddenly  stage-struck,  as  if 
sculptured  in  marble.  At  that  first  point  one 
can  note  the  difference  between  old  shooters  and 
young  ones.  The  flurried  novice  will  hurry  up, 
letting  the  sharp-witted  and  well-broken  dogs  at 
once  into  the  secret  of  his  inexperience.  For 
there  is  as  much  sympathy  between  a  crack  shot 
and  a  good  dog  as  between  a  first-flight  man  in 
the  Shires  and  his  favourite  hunter.  The  veteran 
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takes  things  coolly,  knowing  that  it  is  well  to 
wait ;  his  pulses  are  scarcely  beating  beyond 
ordinary  time,  and  the  gun  is  resting  easily  on 
his  left  arm.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  parents 
of  the  brood  who  are  the  first  to  rise  with  a  cry 
of  warning.  They  are  given  law  enough,  and 
are  dropped  at  due  distance,  with  scarcely  a 
ruffled  feather.  The  novice,  on  the  contrary,  will 
take  a  snap-shot,  and  either  miss  or  shatter. 
Then,  with  steady  shooting,  comes  in  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  breech-loader,  for  the  cartridges 
are  being  slipped  in  as  the  young  birds  get  up 
singly  or  in  couples. 

A  chief  secret  in  successful  shooting  is  silence. 
The  keeper  who  carries  a  dog-call  when  out  on 
serious  business  should  be  summarily  sent  to 
the  right-about.  One  man  I  remember,  the 
favourite  of  an  indulgent  master,  who  made 
sport  over  magnificent  moors  a  source  of  perpetual 
aggravation.  He  not  only  spoiled  his  dogs  and 
scared  the  birds,  but  he  effectually  put  you  off 
your  shooting.  When  honest  Don  made  that 
pardonable  blunder  in  a  burst  of  blowing  off 
steam  at  high  pressure,  he  would  have  shouted 
out  objurgations^  scattering  the  particular  covey 
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beyond  gunshot,  giving  the  alarm  to  others,  and 
discouraging  a  good   dog   for  the   day — though 
indeed  Don  would  never  have    been  worth  his 
salt  had  that  keeper  been  the  breaker.      "  Hooly 
and  fairly  "  should  from  first  to  last  be  a  maxim 
in  shooting.     Gentle  management  makes  steady 
dogs ;  if  they  need  bullying  and  punishment,  it 
is  best  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and  they  should  look 
on  their  trainer  as  a  sympathetic  friend  instead 
of  a  brutal  tyrant.     So  on  the  moor,  as  in  the 
turnips    or    the    coverts,    one    should   study  the 
noiseless  tread  of  the  Red  Indian.     Not  that  on 
the   moor  that  matters  so   much.     The  heaviest 
foot  rests  lightly  on  soft  heather  or  mossy  stone. 
But  there    are    men  who    can    never   learn   that 
silence   is   golden ;    like   an   old  terrier   of  mine 
whom  I  have  never  been  able  to  teach  to  cease 
yelping  when   the  hour   is  approaching  for   the 
daily  walk,  they  will  chatter,  in  season  and  out  of 
season.     I  well  remember  the  mingled   feelings 
with  which  a  shooting-party  greeted  the  arrival 
of  a  telegram  summoning  the  life  of  the  smoking- 
room  to  the  South.     An  incomparable  story-teller 
of  world-wide  experiences,  throwing  Scheherazade 
or  Louis  Stevenson  into  the   shade  in  the    art 
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with  which  he  interwove  fact  and  fiction,  he  was 
invaluable  on  wet  days,  and  we  had  been  having 
a  wearily  wet  season.  Tired  out  as  we  might 
be  of  an  evening,  he  tempted  us  to  unholy 
hours.  But  he  had  the  inveterate  habit  of 
button-holing  you  on  the  heather  to  listen  to  a 
yarn  that  should  have  been  kept  till  after  dinner, 
and  worse  still,  he  would  lead  the  laughter  at  his 
own  jokes. 

With  such  a  man  at  the  luncheon  hour  you  are 
inclined  to  pardon  much.  You  can  laugh  and 
listen  if  you  like,  and  drop  asleep  without  dis- 
courtesy. Fond  as  I  am  of  shooting,  I  confess 
that  that  hour  was  far  from  the  least  enjoyable 
time  in  the  day.  Though  if  you  always  looked 
forward  to  it  with  pleasure,  you  often  looked 
back  with  remorse.  It  is  primarily  a  question  of 
self-control,  but  most  men  are  more  or  less  of 
gourmands,  and  much  depends  on  the  menu.  A 
wise  purveyor  should  draw  a  line  between  the 
comfortable  and  the  luxurious.  Slices  of  cold 
meat  and  bread — sandwiches,  suggestive  of  rail- 
way stations,  I  consider  an  abomination — cold 
grouse,  perhaps  even  a  grouse  pie,  cheese,  biscuits 
or  oatcakes  should  suffice  for  any  man.  But 
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one  valued  friend,  unlike  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie, 
used  to  carry  the  Sautmarket  at  his  tail  when 
he  picnicked  in  the  wastes.  Solids  were  sup- 
plemented by  pdtt  de  foie  gras  and  pastry ;  the 
patt  demanded  a  chasse  and  the  pastry  led 
on  to  liqueurs.  Needless  to  say,  there  was 
choice  of  wines,  with  champagne  cooling  in 
the  spring,  and  unless  one  practised  the  absti- 
nence of  a  St.  Anthony,  the  result  was  leaden 
limbs  and  listless  shooting. 

But  with  the  practice  of  reasonable  modera- 
tion what  picturesque  memories  these  luncheons 
call  up  !  The  bubble  of  a  crystal  fountain,  the 
centre  of  a  little  oasis  of  verdure,  or  the  shelter 
of  a  great  rock  from  a  burning  sun  on  the  banks 
of  a  murmuring  burn,  where  the  hollowed  gravel 
and  the  polished  boulders  in  the  bed  showed  the 
force  of  periodical  floods.  The  luncheon  spread 
on  the  grass,  with  snowy  napkins  and  sundry 
flasks,  the  fairer  show  of  the  purple-plumaged 
grouse,  their  carmine  eyelids  closed  peacefully 
in  death,  the  blue  fur  of  some  outlying  moun- 
tain hare,  and  the  variegated  tints  of  the  wing 
of  a  mallard — such  a  wild  bit  of  grouping  as 
Weenix,  born  in  the  Flemish  flats,  had  never  a 
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chance  of  painting.  Seated  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance is  the  little  knot  of  gillies,  holding  lively 
converse  in  subdued  tones  in  the  Gaelic  or  broken 
English,  making  a  substantial  meal  in  the  mean- 
time, while  expecting  the  fragments  of  the  mas- 
ter's feast. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  seductive  in 
these  Boccaccio-like  banquets,  amid  savage  sur- 
roundings, but  under  an  Italian  sky.  They  are 
at  once  reposeful  and  exhilarating.  Ceremony 
is  banished :  you  need  not  talk  unless  you  like ; 
you  give  yourself  up  to  temperate  enjoyment 
and  contemplation.  Reclining  on  the  softest 
of  couches,  when  appetite  is  satisfied,  you  sink 
back  in  voluptuous  drowsiness.  The  tobacco 
smoke  curls  up  in  the  clear  air ;  the  eye 
wanders  dreamily  around  in  a  dancing  heat- 
haze,  confusing  distances  in  something  of  a 
desert  mirage,  or  glances  listlessly  up  at 
faint  specks  floating  or  circling  beneath  the 
azure  vault,  which  may  be  anything  between 
blue-bottle  flies  and  eagles.  Then  languor 
steals  on  the  senses,  and  you  drop  off  into 
the  Land  of  Dreams. 

Lunch  of  some  kind  is  indispensable,  and  a 
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short  nap  is  salutary;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
you  awaken  somewhat  stiff  and  listless.  And 
the  worst  is  that  for  some  succeeding  hours 
the  work  is  unremunerative.  With  the  sun 
striking  hot  on  a  sultry  day,  with  your  boots 
slipping  about  on  the  dry  heather  roots,  the 
birds  have  mysteriously  made  themselves  scarce. 
Though,  after  all,  there  is  no  great  mystery  in 
the  matter,  and,  if  sought  intelligently,  they  are 
to  be  found  in  the  places  least  likely  at  other 
times.  They  may  have  run  for  shade  into  old 
and  rank  heather,  where  they  are  squatting  and 
dozing  on  scentless  ground.  But  far  more  pro- 
bably, on  a  well-watered  moor,  they  are  in  the 
rushes  that  are  the  favourite  breeding-places  of 
the  black-game,  or  on  the  sedgy  swamps  and 
mossy  flats  that  skirt  the  burns  and  the  rills. 
Even  there  the  scent  is  bad,  and  tired  dogs  are 
apt  to  be  discouraged.  So  it  is  always  well  to  slip 
fresh  relays  in  the  afternoon ;  but  even  then  it 
is  weary  walking,  and  literally  uphill  work.  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  more  freely  you  have 
indulged  in  liquor  at  lunch  the  more  likely  you 
are  to  be  parched  afterwards.  I  am  no  advocate 
for  total  abstinence,  and  certainly  with  the  gillies, 
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the  children  of  the  mist,  it  is  a  mistake  to  be 
over-chary  of  Tallisker  or  Glenlivet.  But  for 
both  masters  and  men  I  would  preach  temperance 
on  the  hill,  though  their  notions  of  moderation 
differ  widely.  The  less  you  drink  while  walking 
the  better.  It  is  quite  enough  to  rinse  out 
the  mouth  at  the  spring,  though  a  lacing  of 
the  whisky  is  a  corrective  to  noxious  infusoria. 
Peaty  water  must  be  avoided  under  any  circum- 
stances :  it  almost  infallibly  brings  on  diarrhoea. 
I  should  speak  with  respect  of  cold  tea,  which 
is  highly  recommended — in  books — by  experts. 
Mr.  Speedy,  in  especial,  brings  his  personal  ex- 
periences to  bear.  I  can  only  say  that  among 
many  shooting  acquaintances  I  never  met  a  man 
who  took  to  it  kindly,  nor  can  I  wonder.  The 
recommendation  reminds  me  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  in  "Salmonia,"  stinting  Poetes  and  his 
other  unfortunate  friends  to  half-a-pint  of  claret 
a-piece  after  a  long  day  with  the  salmon,  and 
that  in  the  watery  regions  of  Loch  Maree.  I 
have  a  conviction  that  the  best  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence were  meant  to  be  used,  though  not 
abused ;  and  malt  in  its  various  forms,  and 
matured  grape  juice,  go  far  to  sustain  a  robust 
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constitution,  as  they  are  very  sensible  additions 
to  the  pleasures  of  life. 

Unless  one  is  in  tiptop  condition,  and  supplied 
with  abundance  of  dogs,  or  shooting  against  time 
for  a  record  bag,  it  might  be  wise  to  knock 
off  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  afternoon, 
from  noon  to  four  o'clock.  After  four  the 
scattered  broods  are  gathering  again,  and  all 
the  birds  are  on  the  alert  for  the  evening  feed. 
The  dry  fly-fisher  never  thinks  of  whipping  the 
water  when  the  trout  have  evidently  gone  off  the 
feed ;  why  should  the  rather  limp  grouse-shooter 
persevere  at  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  with  the  odds 
against  him  ?  I  have  always  found  the  plan  I 
suggest  to  answer.  Towards  four  you  start  again, 
not  only  fresh,  but  weary  of  inaction.  You  are 
keener  on  the  sport  than  when  you  were  off  in  the 
morning.  The  dogs,  ranging  free  and  wide,  find 
you  constant  occupation ;  the  broken  coveys  are 
rising  by  twos  and  threes  within  easy  range. 
There  is  no  sense  of  lead  running  down  the 
barrels ;  the  aim  is  quick  and  sure,  and  you 
have  the  feeling  known  to  every  gunner  and 
golfer  and  gambler  that  success  is  a  certainty 
and  failure  out  of  the  question.  Still  more 
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deadly  is  the  hour  drawing  on  towards  dusk,  and 
that  is  a  reason  for  shooting  homewards,  instead 
of  making  an  appointment  with  the  conveyance 
far  afield.  The  sole  objection  is  that  the 
sport  towards  the  gloaming  rather  smacks  of 
pot-hunting  ;  for  the  birds  after  full-feeding  are 
gorged,  and  have  been  settling  down  quietly 
into  their  night  quarters.  Before  steady  dogs 
they  lie  like  stones  or  young  black-game  on 
the  20th. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  has  the  good  luck  to 
own  a  moor,  but  it  is  an  immense  advantage  to 
rent  a  shooting  for  a  term  of  years.  Hiring  for 
the  season  is  putting  into  a  lottery.  The  breed 
of  the  Bailie  Macwheebles  is  not  extinct,  and 
the  consciences  of  respectable  Scotch  agents  and 
factors  are  singularly  elastic.  It  may  be  counted 
to  them  for  righteousness  that  they  swindle  for 
the  profit  of  their  employers  rather  than  their 
own.  I  could  write  a  curious  little  volume  on 
the  comparison  of  promises  with  performances, 
of  letters  with  results,  if  I  cared  to  face  a  broad- 
side of  actions  for  libel.  Inexperienced  people 
are  apt  to  make  blind  bargains ;  but  you  ought 
always  to  reckon  with  disappointment  if  you  do 
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not  go  to  the  ground  to  judge  for  yourself. 
Even  then  you  are  passed  on  from  the  agent  to 
the  keeper,  when,  as  the  Americans  say,  you 
must  still  keep  your  eyes  skinned.  In  my  own 
experience  of  keepers  I  have  been  fortunate. 
Most  I  have  known  have  been  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy and  capital  companions  to  boot,  on  the 
hill  or  in  the  house.  But  there  are  many  excep- 
tions, and  the  keeper  has  everything  in  his  power, 
for  often  his  employer  is  an  absentee  for  ten 
months  out  of  the  twelve.  In  the  first  place, 
even  those  who  are  honest  are  inclined  to  be 
sanguine,  and  to  prophesy  smooth  things.  Hope- 
ful reports  after  an  unfavourable  nesting-time 
or  a  course  of  heavy  rains  after  hatching  out  may 
result  in  sad  disillusioning  and  lamentable  indis- 
cretions of  language.  If  you  know  your  man 
you  make  allowances  for  that,  but  the  dishonest 
servant  is  difficult  of  detection.  Canny  Scots  do 
not  care  to  come  forward  as  informers,  and 
although  the  misdeeds  of  the  guardian  of  the 
game  may  be  notorious,  his  neighbours  are 
leagued  in  a  conspiracy  of  silence. 

A  good  head-keeper  is  invaluable.      Honesty 
is  doubtless  the  first  consideration,  but  there  are 
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other  qualities  scarcely  less  indispensable.  He 
should  be  something  of  a  diplomatist, — at  all 
events  a  good  fellow  of  pleasant  speech  and 
frank  manners.  Much  depends  on  his  relations 
with  the  shepherds,  for  if  once  a  feud  breaks 
out  it  is  one-sided  fighting.  The  grouse 
grounds  are  grazed,  and  with  a  good  understand- 
ing the  sheep  are  harmless.  But  the  keeper  is 
only  out  on  occasional  patrol,  whereas  the  shep- 
herd is  abroad  late  and  early.  He  can  note  the 
nesting-place  of  each  mated  pair  ;  he  can  keep 
his  collies  at  heel,  or  let  them  range  at  liberty. 
Like  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  with  the  flappers,  if 
malevolently  inclined,  he  can  "  cry  the  dogs  on  " 
upon  each  promising  brood  of  cheepers.  But  if 
the  shepherd  be  "  squared  "  by  civilities  and  gifts 
of  hares,  if  the  keeper  drops  in  for  "  a  crack  "  of 
an  evening,  you  change  him  at  once  into  a  volun- 
teer watcher,  and  a  very  efficient  one.  Those 
solitaries,  as  a  rule,  are  exceptionally  amiable, 
with  the  aspect  of  the  misanthrope.  Leading 
the  most  lonely  of  lives,  severed  from  the  world 
for  weeks  in  the  winter,  and  doing  the  daily  work 
under  the  roughest  conditions,  facing  snow-drift 
and  fog  and  streams  in  spate,  they  tremble  be- 
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tween  their  misanthropy  and  a  wistful  longing 
for  comradeship.  No  guest  is  so  welcome  as  the 
gillie  who  drops  in  with  a  whisky  bottle  in  one 
pocket  and  the  county  newspaper  in  the  other. 
He  brings  the  gossip  from  kirk  or  fair,  with 
belated  war  news,  even  more  exciting.  Here 
and  there  is  a  solitary,  constitutionally  cross- 
grained  and  warped  besides  by  the  winds  and 
weather.  But  even  he  may  be  forced  in  his 
entrenchments  by  the  lessee  throwing  himself  on 
his  hospitality.  If  you  are  a  sportsman,  and 
affect  no  airs  of  superiority,  if  you  have  taken 
the  precaution  of  coming  provided  with  your 
own  liquor,  the  means  are  infallible.  It  is  touch- 
ing to  see  the  frowns  and  wrinkles  smoothing  out 
on  the  rugged  face,  while  the  host  bustles  over 
his  simple  preparations  for  a  meal,  bringing  out 
the  ewe  milk  kebbuck,  the  bannocks,  and  the 
"  braxy."  That  braxy,  by-the-bye,  is  the  abomina- 
tion of  abominations,  and  it  tasks  all  your  suave 
diplomacy  to  shirk  it.  Like  Owen  in  "  Rob 
Roy,"  with  the  singed  wool  of  the  Bailie's 
sheep's  head,  I  have  been  cornered  and  com- 
pelled to  swallow  a  mouthful  or  two.  Not  so 
much  that  the  braxy  is  positively  bad,  though, 
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like   the   Scotch   philosopher's   snails,    it    tastes 

d d  green,  but  because  the  cause  of  death  is 

pre-eminently  suspicious.  It  may  be  merely 
drowned  mutton,  picked  up  soon  after  the  demise, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  harmless.  But  then  it  may 
have  been  carrion,  which  a  fastidious  raven  would 
reject,  or  the  haunch  of  a  venerable  ram,  who 
died  of  years  and  pneumonia. 

A  burning  question  with  the  shepherds,  which 
must  be  delicately  handled,  is  that  of  burning  the 
heather,  though  their  interests  need  never  clash 
with  those  of  the  shooter.  In  the  second  season 
after  the  fire  the  tender  heather  shoots  are 
wholesome  feeding  for  the  grouse,  and  where  there 
is  rough  grazing  grasses  spring  up  which  give 
succulence  to  the  mountain  mutton.  Shepherd 
and  keeper  should  meet  in  March,  to  arrange 
that  the  burning  be  done  with  discretion.  Broad 
areas  should  never  be  cleared ;  the  burning  must 
be  done  in  belts  and  patches.  Then  the  birds 
who  come  out  of  an  evening  to  feed  have  always 
safe  refuge  in  the  rank  old  heather  hard  by. 
And  the  burning  should  be  spread  judiciously 
over  the  moor,  as  birds  and  sheep  will  both  be 
attracted  to  the  fresh  herbage  in  the  favoured 
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spots,  leaving  less  tempting  ground  untenanted. 
In  a  dry  March  the  fires  must  be  carefully 
watched,  or  they  will  spread  and  smoulder  like 
a  blaze  on  the  prairies.  A  whole  mountain-side 
on  fire — a  Stromboli  in  the  Celtic  wilds — is  a 
picturesque  spectacle,  but  the  blackened  steeps 
are  the  horror  of  lifeless  desolation  through  at 
least  a  couple  of  seasons,  and  possibly  longer. 

I  have  been  writing  of  the  wilder  moors  which 
I  know  the  best,  and  driving  is  more  likely  to 
be  introduced  there.  It  has  answered  well  on 
ground  which  is  comparatively  flat,  like  the 
moors  of  the  Mackintosh  in  Moray.  It  has 
been  tried  in  Aberdeen  and  Banff",  and  in  these 
counties  it  has  been  by  no  means  a  success. 
Mountainous  Ross  and  Inverness  are  still  less 
suited  to  it.  The  fact  being  that  driven  grouse 
will  beat  the  guns  where  the  hills  are  divided 
by  deep  valleys.  They  skim  overhead  from 
ridge  to  ridge  without  stooping  within  gunshot. 
Personally,  I  rejoice  at  it,  for  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  setters  and  pointers  entirely  supplanted  by 
beaters  and  retrievers.  Doubtless  driving  brings 
a  special  knack  of  shooting  to  perfection,  and 
such  a  masterly  performance  as  that  of  Lord 
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Walsingham  bagging  421  brace  to  his  own  gun 
sounds  miraculous.  But  to  my  mind  there 
are  three  great  objections.  Firstly,  you  miss 
the  enjoyment  of  working  dogs ;  secondly,  as 
at  a  battue,  you  kick  the  heels  in  cold  expecta- 
tion, instead  of  keeping  blood  at  the  boiling- 
point  by  vigorous  exercise ;  thirdly,  and  most 
objectionable  of  all,  many  of  the  birds  must  go 
away  wounded.  Not  only  do  those  in  the 
flight  carry  off  stray  pellets,  but  with  runners 
the  scent  is  apt  to  be  lost  before  the  .beaters 
come  up  and  the  game  is  gathered  in.  Of 
course  on  the  North  of  England  moors  there  is 
no  option.  As  on  the  Lammermoors  and  in  bleak 
Buchan  in  Aberdeenshire,  sometimes  the  birds 
are  already  packing  before  the  I2th.  Whatever 
the  reason,  the  grouse  have  changed  their  habits 
in  the  English  counties,  even  in  the  memory  of 
living  men.  Nor  is  it  paradoxical  that,  with  ever- 
increasing  bags,  multiplication  goes  forward  in 
arithmetical  proportion,  though  there  must  be  a 
limit.  Where  grouse  are  wild,  in  shooting  over 
dogs  the  veterans  escape,  and  like  master-harts 
in  the  rutting  season  keep  the  countryside  in 
terror.  Where  there  is  driving,  the  veterans 
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for  the   most   part  head  the   flights,  or  at  least 
take  their  chance  with  the  others.1 

Of  driving  on  an  elaborate  scale  I  have  had 
slight  experience — moreover,  it  has  been  often 
and  minutely  discussed  elsewhere — but  one  cannot 
pass  it  over  without  a  word.  There  have  been 
great  changes  on  the  Yorkshire  moors  since 
Arthur  Young  rode  across  them,  anticipating 
Scott  in  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  Rokeby 
and  Greta.  Cereal  crops  have  come  forward 
and  then  gone  back,  as  the  grouse  knew  to 
their  cost.  But  what  would  strike  Young  now 
are  the  half-moon  batteries  and  squat  martello 
towers  with  which  the  moors  are  studded.  These 
arc  the  stations  for  single  or  double  driving, 
where  the  marksmen  are  ambushed,  with  one 
or  more  spare  guns  and  exhaustless  reserves  of 
ammunition.  Repaired  each  season,  they  are 
always  left  standing,  so  that  in  autumn  they  are 
no  objects  of  alarm,  and  confiding  birds  even  nest 
in  them.  The  refuges  are  the  more  tempting, 
as  where  the  ground  is  hilly  they  are  always 

1  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  stock  of  birds  has  almost 
always  increased  steadily  where  driving  has  been  carefully  and 
systematically  practised. — EDS. 
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placed  in  shelter  below  the  skyline.  In  any  case, 
the  novice  will  be  all  abroad  on  his  first  day. 
Especially  in  high  wind,  the  flight  is  so  rapid 
that  it  upsets  his  theories  and  defies  calculation. 
Shooting  in  front  is  comparatively  simple,  though 
the  bird  may  be  upon  him  before  he  has  grasped 
the  situation.  Shooting  behind  demands  extra- 
ordinary nimbleness  in  the  right-about-face — in 
snatching  and  shouldering  the  second  gun,  and 
that  can  only  come  by  instinct  or  practice.  In 
firing  to  the  side,  where  there  is  range  and  room 
enough,  the  safe  rule  is  to  hold  absurdly  well 
forward  and  never  to  waste  seconds  in  dwelling 
on  the  aim.  But  nothing  except  much  experi- 
ence can  train  one  to  measure  distance  and 
calculate  pace ;  and  there  are  many  shots,  deadly 
in  other  circumstances,  whom  no  amount  of 
practice  will  greatly  improve. 


Ptarmigan 
&  Mountaii 

ONE  charm  of  a  wild  moor  is  the  opportunity 
for  adventure.  Grouse-shooting  day  after  day 
begins  to  pall  as  the  birds  grow  shy,  though  on 
such  ground  there  are  fair  bags  to  be  picked  up 
to  the  very  end  of  the  season.  But  above  the 
heather  slopes  rise  those  bold  hills  to  which  you 
look  across  from  the  porch  of  the  lodge.  Near 
as  they  seem  in  the  pure  atmosphere,  they  are  far 
away — a  little  known  and  seldom  explored  region. 
The  sheep  seldom  stray  into  these  sterile  wastes, 
so  the  shepherd  is  as  seldom  called  upon  to  visit 
them.  Nor  is  there  much  to  repay  the  risks  of 
the  poacher,  consequently  the  gillies  rarely  include 
them  in  their  rounds.  But  they  are  the  home  of 
the  ptarmigan  and  the  mountain  hare,  and  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  fiercer  wild  creatures  that  take 
toll  of  feathers  and  fur.  There  the  eagle  and  the 

"5 
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peregrine  used  to  breed  in  safety ;  there  the  fox 
and  the  wild  cat  found  secure  retreat's  in  veritable 
caves  of  Adullam  among  avalanches  of  fallen 
boulders.  The  wild  cats  are  practically  exter- 
minated now,  but  foxes  are  always  to  be  found  in 
abundance,  agile  as  chamois  and  savage  as  wolves. 
When  one  is  in  high  condition  after  weeks  of  stiff 
work,  nothing  can  be  more  exhilarating  than  such 
an  expedition  on  a  fine  day  in  October  or  late 
September.  The  weather  outlook  must  be  the 
first  consideration,  but  the  seniors  of  the  district 
are  wonderfully  weather-wise.  They  read  warn- 
ings in  everything,  from  the  fall  of  the  dew  or 
the  call  of  the  grouse  to  the  clouds  that  gather, 
or  do  not  gather,  round  some  well-known  weather- 
beacon.  In  autumn  there  are  frequent  spells  of 
settled  weather,  when  you  are  perfectly  safe. 
Should  the  weather  be  shifty,  a  dull  grey  morning, 
with  the  sun  flickering  tentatively  behind  the  veil, 
is  pretty  sure  to  result  in  a  brilliant  day.  The 
worst  that  can  happen,  should  it  turn  to  wet,  is  that 
your  purpose  is  baulked  and  you  must  beat  a 
retreat.  But  the  sudden  descent  of  a  dense  mist 
is  a  danger  that  can  never  be  guarded  against,  and 
of  that  you  must  take  your  chance.  Often  when 
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all  is  bright  sunshine  beneath  your  feet  those 
lofty  hilltops  will  be  shrouded  in  rolling  vapours, 
when  shooting  is  impossible  and  scrambling 
perilous.  Often  they  are  upon  you,  and  en- 
veloping you  in  fleecy  folds  before  you  are  well 
conscious  of  anything  more  than  a  sudden  darken- 
ing of  the  horizon  and  a  slight  fall  in  the  tempera- 
ture. There  may  be  barely  time  to  rally  the 
stragglers  before  the  party  is  groping  in  impal- 
pable greyness,  and  the  imminent  business  is  to 
make  straight  tracks  for  the  lowlands.  But  the 
oldest  hillman  may  be  all  abroad  if  he  has  lost  his 
bearings  and  presence  of  mind,  and  he  is  lucky 
if  he  at  once  hits  off  a  watercourse,  which  is  a 
sure  though  rough  guide  in  the  descent. 

But  setting  your  faces  to  the  hill,  with  the  sun 
breaking  out  in  his  strength,  you  give  no  heed  to 
sinister  forebodings.  Breasting  ridge  over  ridge, 
you  rise  above  the  familiar  grouse  beats.  The 
heather  begins  to  straggle  and  disappear  ;  the 
grasses  are  tougher  and  more  wiry ;  soil  of  a  sort 
is  succeeded  by  stone  and  shingle.  A  burn, 
tumbling  down  from  a  chasm  into  a  ravine,  offers 
a  kind  of  rugged  staircase,  and  you  climb  it,  here 
and  there  having  to  circumvent  the  cascades. 
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Still  in  the  hollows  are  some  patches  of  mossy 
verdure  ;  still  you  hear  the  melancholy  note  of  the 
ringousel,  as  he  flits  before  you  from  stone  to 
stone.  But  on  either  side  is  absolute  sterility. 
Whenever  the  hills  recede  from  the  gorge,  fallen 
rocks  are  heaped  up  in  dilapidated  cairns,  lustrous 
with  red  mosses  and  orange  lichens,  and  these  are 
the  retreats  where  the  foxes  make  their  lairs.  No 
doubt,  if  you  had  the  leisure  to  search,  on  many 
a  shelf  you  would  come  on  the  debris  of  reynard's 
larder,  with  the  bleaching  bones  of  hares  innumer- 
able, and  possibly  a  sprinkling  of  the  skeletons  of 
lambs.  But  there  are  few  sheep,  as  I  said,  where 
there  is  little  grazing,  and  if  they  did  kill  a  lamb 
on  the  slopes  below,  they  would  scarcely  care  to 
drag  it  so  far.  There  are  few  sheep  there,  but  I 
remember  on  one  of  those  climbs  we  had  a  surprise 
almost  as  startling  as  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe  in 
the  cave.  We  had  sat  down  to  take  breath  and 
pass  round  the  whisky-flask,  when  there  was  a 
roar  as  of  mild  thunder  among  the  rocks  behind, 
and  some  stones  of  a  couple  of  pounds  or  so  came 
ricochetting  across  the  gully.  Simultaneously  we 
were  on  our  legs,  staring  in  each  other's  faces ;  it 
was  not  a  likely  place  for  a  red  deer,  and  the 
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gillies  thought  it  something  uncanny,  for  there 
are  strange  superstitions  haunting  these  wastes. 
In  a  moment  the  mystery  was  explained,  and  they 
were  laughing  rather  shamefacedly  at  their  fright. 
They  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
he-goat,  who  had  betaken  himself  years  before  to 
a  hermit  life,  and  had  hardened  into  skin  and 
muscle  on  an  ascetic  diet.  Like  the  ibex,  he 
always  held  to  the  heights  and  seldom  descended 
to  the  lower  pastures.  I  stalked  that  patriarch 
afterwards  and  shot  him,  and  his  head  and  horns 
were  a  magnificent  trophy. 

I  cannot  say  much  for  ptarmigan-shooting  as 
sport,  but  what  you  go  for  is  the  scenery  and 
the  sublimity  of  the  views.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  marvellous  buoyancy  in  the  air,  on  summits 
that  fall  far  short  of  anything  where  rarefaction 
affects  the  lungs.  That  oppression  is  a  terrible 
drawback  to  mountaineering  on  the  High  Alps  : 
how  can  a  man  really  enjoy  anything  when  each 
breath  is  drawn  with  pain  or  effort  ?  And  in  the 
Alpine  views,  with  snow  and  moraine  and  glacier 
extending  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  there  is  a 
monotony  of  sublimity,  which  is  oppression  in 
another  form.  On  the  highest  of  these  Ross- 
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shire  hills,  on  the  crest  of  the  watershed  between 
the  seas,  when  the  air  is  hazeless  and  the  horizon 
unclouded,  you  feel  like  a  Moses  looking  from 
Pisgah  over  the  Land  of  Promise.  Those  giant 
buttresses  of  dark  rock  to  the  west,  in  Attadale 
and  Torridon,  might  stand  for  the  mountains  of 
Moab,  but  they  do  not  dip  into  the  stagnant 
waters  of  a  Dead  Sea,  but  have  been  shaped  and 
smoothed  by  the  surges  of  the  Atlantic.  Yet 
in  the  glens  between  is  many  a  garden,  with 
fuschias  and  hydrangeas  luxuriating  in  the  open 
air,  and  tulip  and  gladiolus  beds  with  such  glow- 
ing tints  as  they  never  show  in  the  softer  South. 
To  the  eastward  you  look  away  over  splintered 
peaks  and  heather  hills  to  the  eastern  Firths ;  to 
the  north  the  view  dips  into  the  deer  forest  of 
Fannich,  a  waste  of  brown  heath,  flattened  out 
by  the  distance,  with  the  white  lodge  on  the 
shore  of  the  shimmering  loch.  But  it  is  to  the 
south  that  the  prospects  are  most  entranc- 
ing. The  hills  fall ;  the  passes  open  ;  the  broad 
landscapes  are  laid  out  like  a  contoured  map, 
with  winding  lochs  in  silvery  ribbons  and 
meandering  rivers  in  silvery  threads.  And  far 
away  beyond  the  passes,  in  limpid  light,  gleam 
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the  green  meadows  and  yellow  cornfields  of  the 
distant  lowlands. 

The  stiffness  of  the  ascent  has  given  fair 
excuse  for  stopping  to  admire  the  splendours 
of  nature.  But,  indeed,  when  you  betake  your- 
self to  the  business  of  the  day,  you  have  quite 
enough  to  do  in  looking  out  for  the  ptarmi- 
gan and  looking  after  your  feet.  It  is  ugly, 
not  to  say  risky,  walking.  You  might  easily 
come  by  a  sprained  ankle,  or  even  by  a  broken 
leg.  In  the  depressions  a  race  of  Titans  might 
have  been  playing  at  bowls,  or  tossing  the 
boulders  about  in  fantastic  sport.  Between  the 
boulders  they  might  have  been  shooting  waggon- 
loads  of  debris — gravel  and  stones  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  though  for  the  most  part  smoothed 
and  rounded  by  the  weather.  Here  and  there 
is  a  bit  of  comparatively  level  walking,  looking 
like  a  regular  pavement  of  cobble  stones.  Un- 
fortunately these  pavements  are  generally  cornices, 
shelving  towards  a  precipice  and  overhanging  an 
abyss,  where  on  the  chance  of  a  gust  of  wind 
meeting  you  round  the  corner,  you  always  feel 
uneasy  about  your  headgear.  Elsewhere,  in  the 
course  of  gymnastics,  you  use  your  gun  as  a 
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balancing-pole,  which  is  apt  to  interfere  with  a 
quick  shot. 

When  the  day  is  still  and  the  weather  has 
been  settled — though  there  are  always  breezes 
playing  about  the  summits — the  actual  shooting 
is  comparatively  tame.  In  these  circumstances 
the  birds  may  sit  like  stones,  when  they  do 
not  take  to  running  among  the  rocks  like  red- 
legs.  When  the  wind  is  boisterous  you  may  as 
well  admire  the  views  and  go  home  for  all  the 
good  you  are  likely  to  do.  With  moderate 
breezes  I  have  generally  found  that  the  birds 
are  wary  and  rise  wild.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  seldom  disturbed,  but  they  are  instinctively 
shy  and  suspicious.  Running  together  with  the 
rasping  croak,  so  different  from  the  cheery  cry 
of  the  red  grouse — a  croak  that  seems  to  speak 
of  morbid  depression,  and  which  chimes  in  har- 
moniously with  the  dreary  surroundings — they 
rise  on  strong  wing,  sweeping  round  over  the 
abyss  like  a  flight  of  rock-pigeons.  But  they 
seldom  fly  far ;  they  will  circle  and  settle  again 
near  the  spot  whence  they  started.  You  may 
mark  them  down  and  flush  them  again  without 
the  slightest  chance  of  a  shot  or  any  help  from 
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the  dogs.  But  if  you  come  upon  them  when 
they  have  dropped  for  the  third  time,  they  are 
easy  of  approach  ;  the  difficulty  is  to  distinguish 
them  among  the  loose  stones  of  the  natural 
quarry.  To  no  creature  has  nature  been  more 
generous  of  protective  colour.  In  winter  they 
take  the  white  of  the  fresh  -  fallen  snow ;  in 
autumn  the  delicate  pencilling  of  the  plumage 
confounds  itself  with  dark  stone  and  grey  lichen. 
What  you  see,  if  you  stand  still  and  peer  closely 
about,  is  a  graceful  head  and  neck  outlined  above 
the  outline  of  a  boulder.  Should  you  take  a 
sitting  shot,  as  most  people  are  inclined  to  do, 
the  odds  are  that  you  miss,  for  the  body  may  be 
covered.  The  sitting  shot  in  these  circumstances 
is  not  inexcusable,  for  as  you  approach  the  bird 
may  slip  down  behind  its  cover  and  run.  Should 
it  rise,  there  is  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  bringing 
it  down,  though  the  speed  of  the  ptarmigan  is 
great  when  it  catches  the  favouring  breeze. 
No  ;  in  my  own  experience,  in  ptarmigan-shoot- 
ing on  the  hill-tops,  the  shots  are  either  frequent 
and  easy,  or  few  and  extremely  difficult.  It  is 
altogether  different  when  walking  with  the  beaters 
at  a  hare-hunt,  for  then  a  covey  will  sometimes 
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rise  before  you  in  seemly  and  grouse-like  fashion. 
Another  drawback  to  long  and  quick  shots  is  the 
trouble  in  retrieving.  You  fire  at  one  bird  and 
pirouette  to  flash  off  at  another.  The  first  may 
have  fallen,  but  you  have  not  marked  it.  The 
scent  is  bad,  and  the  dogs  are  puzzled.  Or  as 
likely  as  not  it  may  have  dropped  in  a  place 
where  you  must  risk  life  or  limb  to  pick  it  up. 
That  is  specially  the  case  when  there  is  snow  on 
the  ground,  or  when  the  rocks  are  coated  with 
ice.  A  possible  snow-slide,  with  a  fall  of  a  few 
hundred  feet,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  encountered 
lightly.  No  bird  is  more  hardy  than  the  ptarmi- 
gan, and  the  struggle  for  life  through  a  hard 
winter  must  be  credited,  but  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived. Imagine  them  cowering  for  shelter  under 
some  stone,  when  the  hurricane  is  heaping  the 
snowdrift  in  every  crevice  and  hollow.  They 
must  search  for  such  scanty  food  as  suffices  them 
on  the  rocks  that  have  been  swept  bare  by  the 
storm.  Even  in  summer  they  are  driven  to  sub- 
sist on  the  lichens  and  on  stunted  green  creepers. 
Of  water  they  would  seem  to  be  almost  as  inde- 
pendent as  the  antelopes  and  camelopards  that 
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have  sought  a  retreat  in  the  horrible  Thirstland 
of  the  Bechuana  country. 

The  ptarmigan  have  increased  and  enjoy  happier 
times  of  it  with  the  disappearance  of  eagles  and 
hawks,  and  the  practical  extermination  of  the 
wild  cat.  The  badgers,  who  have  homes  in  the 
cairns,  do  not  trouble  them,  and  the  range  of 
the  night-fox  is  towards  the  lower  hunting 
grounds.  But  since  grouse  have  been  deemed 
worth  preserving,  and  " vermin"  have  been  pro- 
scribed, the  multiplication  of  the  mountain  hares 
has  been  marvellous.  They  breed  like  rabbits, 
and  if  they  do  not  burrow  like  rabbits — which 
is  doubtful  —  on  the  higher  moors  they  are 
become  intolerable  nuisances.  On  the  upper 
beats,  on  the  borderland  between  heather  and 
lichens,  they  deceive  and  demoralise  the  staunch- 
est  dogs.  For  the  most  part  they  give  the  gun 
a  wide  berth.  But  what  can  be  more  tantalising 
to  a  high-spirited  young  setter,  ranging  freely 
ahead,  than  to  see  that  blue  spectre  of  the 
moors  spring  up  before  him  when  he  was  hop- 
ing for  a  brood  of  grouse,  take  half-a-dozen  hops 
like  a  mountebank,  and  sit  up  on  his  haunches 
like  a  kangaroo,  looking  mockingly  over  his 
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shoulder.  No  terrier  or  spaniel  could  resist  the 
temptation,  and  nothing  shows  more  strongly 
the  influence  of  blood  and  heredity  than  the 
fact  that  the  setter  or  pointer  soon  learns  his 
lesson.  All  the  same,  these  hares  are  a  nuisance 
— the  only  place  where  one  is  glad  to  see  them 
is  in  a  soup  tureen — and  they  must  be  kept 
down ;  but  they  are  quite  as  difficult  to  suppress 
as  the  imported  rabbit  in  Australia.  From  time 
to  time  a  beat  is  organised,  and  those  drives  are 
enjoyable  by  way  of  variety.  Neighbouring  guns 
gather  in  like  the  border  farmers  to  the  fox- 
hunt in  "Guy  Mannering,"  but  the  trouble  is 
to  muster  a  sufficiency  of  beaters  in  a  country 
where  shealings  are  sparse  and  labour  is  scarce, 
for  broad  circles  of  moorland  should  be  included 
in  the  drives.  However,  adjoining  shooting 
tenants  come  with  their  tails  of  gillies,  and  so 
a  line  can  be  arranged  tant  bien  que  mal.  As 
the  hares  naturally  take  uphill  towards  their 
retreats  in  the  cliffs,  the  driving  is  all  in  the 
direction  of  the  ptarmigan  region,  and  the  guns 
are  stationed  among  the  rocks.  In  regard  to 
posting  the  guns,  two  primary  matters  must  be 
attended  to.  Naturally,  in  arranging  the  beats, 
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regard  must  be  given  to  the  set  of  the  wind, 
but  your  own  wind  must  likewise  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  hills  are  steep  and  the 
climbing  is  difficult,  and  if  a  man  gets  to  his 
place,  sweating,  blown,  and  in  a  tremor,  it  is 
not  only  fatal  to  his  shooting,  but  dangerous  to 
his  health.  Besides,  as  in  ptarmigan-shooting, 
half  the  pleasure  in  a  sport  which  would  other- 
wise be  tame  is  in  the  novelty  of  the  incidents 
and  enjoyment  of  the  scenery.  Ample  time 
should  be  given  to  the  guns  to  get  forward, 
and  of  course  the  passes  must  be  assigned  by 
some  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  ground. 
Suitable  dress  is  of  supreme  importance.  A 
suit  of  grey  blends  so  exactly  with  the  shelter- 
ing rocks  that  the  half- hidden  sportsman  is 
absolutely  invisible  to  the  hare,  whose  front 
sights  are  imperfect. 

There  you  are  at  your  stand,  rather  over- 
heated with  the  climb  and  prudently  wrapping 
a  plaid  round  your  shoulders.  You  are  in  for 
a  long  wait  and  have  ample  time  to  make  your 
dispositions.  You  lean  over  a  slab,  breast-high, 
and  lay  out  the  cartridges  ready  to  your  hand. 
Naturally,  you  survey  the  slopes  beneath  you. 
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The  hares,  although  they  are  also  a  people  of 
the  rocks,  have  none  of  the  jumping  habits  of 
the  chamois.  Among  the  boulders,  some  of 
them  deeply  bedded  and  others  that  seem  to 
be  freshly  rolled  down,  are  certain  tracks  as 
well  defined  as  those  leading  from  a  rabbit  cover 
into  a  clover  patch.  There  may  be  half-a-dozen 
of  these  within  easy  gunshot.  Beyond  the  sheer 
fall  of  the  hill  you  command  the  prospects  de- 
scribed in  the  ptarmigan  shoot,  but  what  you  are 
immediately  concerned  with  is  the  heather  in 
the  foreground.  Dotted  about  in  the  middle 
distance  are  figures  more  or  less  distinct ;  the 
signal  has  been  given  and  they  are  in  motion. 
As  in  grouse-driving  they  come  on  in  crescent 
formation,  and  as  they  approach  the  extended 
wings  are  converging.  At  first  there  is  little 
excitement  visible,  for  they  are  on  heather  that 
is  pastured  by  sheep,  and  the  hares,  like  the  deer, 
detest  sheep  grazings.  But  as  the  line  ascends 
among  stones  and  grass,  arms  like  the  sails  of 
a  windmill  are  seen  flourishing  in  the  air,  now 
and  again  a  stick  is  launched  like  a  boomerang, 
and  there  is  a  fiendish  discord  of  whistles  and 
yells  from  one  flank  to  the  other.  But  now 
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the  part  is  to  change  from  that  of  spectator  to 
actor.  A  hare  has  stolen  up  and  shot  across, 
like  a  rabbit  bolting  over  a  ride.  A  second  is 
sitting  up  where  the  other  came  from,  looking 
down  at  a  riot  that  can  scarcely  concern  him. 
That  one  is  rolled  over,  and  then  on  they  come, 
hopping  along  each  meandering  track,  at  first 
singly,  then  by  twos  and  threes,  and  at  last 
literally  in  battalions.  It  is  strange  how,  when 
the  rush  is  on,  the  hares  seem  actually  to  spring 
out  of  the  ground,  for  they  are  already  at  your 
feet  though  you  have  never  seen  them  approach 
while  slipping  the  cartridges  into  gun-barrels  that 
are  hot  to  the  hand.  They  are  strewed  by  the 
dozen  or  the  score  around  each  gun ;  at  the  end 
of  such  a  drive  they  are  gathered  into  heaps,  and 
the  ponies  that  plod  home  across  the  moors  to 
the  lodge  are  groaning  and  stumbling  under  their 
heavy  burdens.  Nor  have  you  even  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  the  superabundance  of  game 
will  be  welcomed  in  the  markets,  for  the  hill 
hare  is  in  little  favour  with  the  dealers,  though 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  London  poulterers 
has  a  high  opinion  of  him. 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  Fields  and  the  Partridges 

c  WHO  can  compare  grouse  with  partridge 
shooting  ? "  asks  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  his  "  Rifle 
and  Hound  in  Ceylon  "  —where,  by  the  way,  he 
declares  that  all  the  good  sportsmen  he  ever 
knew  were  humanitarians — and  he  goes  on  to 
institute  a  comparison  altogether  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former.  Most  men  who  have  enjoyed 
both  will  agree  with  him,  yet  here  as  elsewhere 
comparisons  are  invidious.  Both  have  their 
charms,  though  of  very  different  kind,  and  the 
one  is  an  exhilarating  change  from  the  other. 
Each  has  its  season,  and  as  the  grouse  begin  to 
pack,  the  fields  are  being  cleared  for  shooting 
in  the  lowlands.  Though  that  is  the  worst  of 
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it,  for  as  things  are  now,  the  fields  are  being 
cleared  only  too  effectually.  The  sportsman 
from  the  South  is  apt  after  a  time  to  tire  of 
barren  moors  and  rough  walking.  Sublimity 
begins  to  oppress  him,  and  the  rain  and  the 
winds  are  weighing  upon  his  spirits.  He  antici- 
pates the  migrants  in  their  southern  flight  to 
more  genial  climes  and  softer  surroundings. 
Moreover,  grouse-shooting  is  only  within  reach 
of  a  few,  whereas  partridge-shooting  is,  or  used 
to  be,  the  delight  of  the  many.  I  say  "  used  to 
be,"  because  as  a  general  sport  it  has  decidedly 
gone  to  the  bad  since  the  fatal  introduction  of 
the  reaping  machine.  Now  that  the  stubbles 
are  shorn  close  as  a  lawn,  the  birds  are  more 
shy  and  take  longer  flights.  They  are  naturally 
home  -  loving  and  half-domesticated ;  in  the 
good  old  days  of  the  sickle,  when  scared  from 
one  field  they  moved  on  to  the  next.  The 
yeoman  landowner,  the  tenant  with  liberty  to 
shoot,  and  the  sporting  rector  found  amusement 
through  the  season  on  his  own  little  ground  or 
glebe.  Elderly  gentlemen  could  indulge  in  a 
leisurely  stroll,  and  were  pretty  sure  to  bring 
home  a  brace  or  so.  Or,  like  Mr.  Jogglebury 
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Crowdey,  they  were  content  to  trifle  with  a  single 
covey,  knowing  each  of  the  birds  by  headmark. 
Now,  many  a  squire  whose  pride  was  in  his 
kennels,  has  almost  given  up  shooting  over  dogs, 
or  only  takes  a  turn  with  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  The  pointer  has  gone  out  and 
the  retriever  has  come  in.  In  place  of  a  pleasant 
succession  of  lively  days  of  desultory  sport,  there 
is  the  necessity  for  preconcerted  arrangements, 
and  great  bags  are  to  be  made  periodically  by 
driving  or  walking  in  line. 

All  the  same,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  old  fashion  still  lingers  in  many  of  the  broken 
and  more  picturesque  districts.  To  my  mind 
there  is  far  more  enjoyment  where  results  at  the 
best  can  only  be  moderate,  than  where,  as  a 
Suffolk  keeper  expressed  it,  "  the  birds  will  fare 
to  swarm  like  the  fleas."  You  may  leave  the 
wild  Highlands  for  the  South,  and  find  yourself 
in  scenery  as  romantic,  though  moulded  on  a 
more  modest  scale.  England  can  never  be  alto- 
gether given  over  to  corn  or  to  cattle.  In 
Northumbria  there  are  broad  thickets  of  gorse 
and  stretches  of  alder  skirting  the  crops  and 
bordering  the  rivers.  In  the  depths  of  the  York- 
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shire  dales,  amid  patches  of  corn,  there  are  nooks 
and  recesses  inaccessible  to  the  plough.  In  the 
more  watery  western  counties  the  turnip  and 
mangold  will  flourish  through  the  most  droughty 
season  ;  the  rank  grass  struggles  up  through  the 
drooping  boughs,  and  the  moorland  meets  the 
meadow.  In  Surrey  and  Sussex  the  spinneys  and 
shortcut  are  scattered  broadcast ;  in  Kent  and 
Hereford  the  hanging  hop  gardens  are  sure  dodg- 
ing grounds  for  the  birds,  though  they  bother 
the  guns.  In  all  these  counties,  and  many 
another,  there  is  still  fair  shooting  to  be  done 
over  dogs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  partridges 
must  always  increase  with  advances  in  agricul- 
ture, and  the  destruction  of  their  winged  ene- 
mies. They  come  in  with  the  progress  of  the 
plough,  and  are  as  certainly  to  be  found  in  any 
field  of  grain  as  sparrows  in  a  hedgerow  or 
mice  in  a  wheat-stack.  Semi-domesticated,  they 
cling  to  the  favourite  locality.  Like  Mr. 
Crowdey,  I  am  on  familiar  terms  with  one 
especial  covey.  My  windows  look  down  on  a 
tiny  bit  of  meadow,  never  pastured  or  touched 
by  the  scythe.  The  adjacent  copse  is  struggling 
half  way  across  in  matted  thickets  of  bramble 
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and  dogrose — a  choir  of  songsters  in  the  spring, 
and  still  an  aviary  through  the  summer.  Self- 
sown  oak  saplings  shoot  up  under  the  shade  of 
one  or  two  patriarchs,  and  each  year,  in  that 
sequestered  corner,  the  same  pair  of  partridges — 
or  another — do  their  nesting,  and  rear  their 
young.  The  old  birds  are  inseparable  after 
pairing  time,  and  an  affectionate  couple  they 
are,  though  less  demonstrative  than  the  ring- 
doves in  the  oaks.  Nothing  can  be  more  touch- 
ing than  the  parental  pride  with  which  they  lead 
out  the  string  of  chickens  on  the  smooth  lawn 
of  a  dewy  morning,  never  trusting  them  far 
from  the  ragged  grass.  A  shadow  flitting 
against  the  sky  makes  them  glance  up  anxiously ; 
the  flight  of  the  rook  may  be  the  hover  of  a 
hawk.  Week  by  week,  you  may  watch  the 
covey  growing,  till  towards  the  beginning  of 
September,  they  are  swift  on  the  leg  and  strong  on 
the  wing.  I  should  never  wittingly  pull  trigger 
on  them  myself,  any  more  than  I  should  take  a 
shot  at  my  tame  pigeons,  but  my  domain  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  meadow,  and  as  I  hear 
guns  going  off  around,  naturally  I  get  uneasy. 
Nor  are  the  fears  groundless,  for  as  the  season 
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goes  on,  the  covey  dwindles.  To  my  own  feel- 
ing, there  is  always  a  sentimental  drawback  to 
partridge-shooting.  The  birds  would  be  your 
confiding  friends,  if  you  would  only  suffer  it. 
All  wild  creatures  are  tamed  by  starvation,  but 
I  have  known  partridges  drop  in  to  feed  with 
poultry  in  the  stackyard,  when  the  grain  has 
been  scattered  lavishly  in  the  surrounding  fields. 
They  are  always  about  you  when  taking  your 
walks  in  the  field  paths.  In  dusk  or  dark  you 
hear  the  whirr  of  the  wings,  as  they  skim  away 
over  plough  or  fallow.  They  make  their  nests 
close  to  those  paths,  though  instinctively  they 
cover  them  carefully.  In  summer,  looking  over 
the  field  gate,  you  see  the  family  feeding  peace- 
fully, and  it  is  only  when  you  rattle  your  stick 
aggressively  that  they  subside  into  so  many  in- 
animate clods. 

Nevertheless,  as  game  the  partridges  must  take 
their  chance,  and  on  the  ist  of  September,  the 
echoes  are  answering  a  dropping  fire  from  John 
o'  Groat's  to  the  Land's  End.  It  is  a  popular 
sport,  and  most  men  who  carry  a  gun  or  take  out 
a  licence  can  find  a  friend  to  give  them  a  day's 
shooting.  The  First  brings  back  an  infinity 
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of  recollections,  and  before  going  on  to  speak 
of  patridge-shooting  as  it  is  generally  managed 
now — of  the  walking  and  the  driving — I  may 
indulge  in  some  memories  of  bygone  days. 
Partridge-shooting  has  its  special  attractions  in 
the  variety  of  scenery  and  incidents.  With  the 
grouse  there  is  a  certain  monotony,  even  in 
the  sublime.  There  is  a  sameness  that  palls 
upon  you  after  a  time  in  the  sombre  stretches 
of  heather.  The  partridges  show  you  nature 
in  every  possible  aspect,  from  the  fringes  of 
the  moors  to  the  furze  clumps  in  the  folds  of 
the  South  Downs.  By  the  way,  the  width  of 
the  range  and  the  diversities  of  climate  remind 
one  of  the  absurdity  of  fixing  an  identical  and 
immovable  opening  time  for  England  and  Scot- 
land. For  once  we  might  take  a  hint  from  our 
more  sensible  French  neighbours,  for  with  them  the 
Prefect  of  the  Department  names  a  variable  day 
according  to  the  latitude  and  the  season,  from 
the  wheat-fields  of  the  north  to  the  zones  of  the 
vine  and  the  olive.  In  Caithness,  on  the  First, 
the  corn  may  be  green  and  scarcely  full  grown. 
In  Moray  it  is  very  much  more  forward.  In 
Aberdeen  and  on  the  north-eastern  seaboard, 
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chilled  by  the  biting  breezes  of  the  Pole,  in  a 
backward  year  scarcely  a  scythe  has  been  at 
work,  except  on  some  sunny  slope  of  barley. 
In  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  half  the  crops  may  be 
down ;  in  the  Lothians  they  have  been  busy 
carrying  for  a  week  past ;  and  then  again  on  the 
flats  between  the  Cheviots  and  the  sea,  the 
reaping-machines  have  scarcely  been  brought 
into  action.  It  may  be  that  in  the  south,  with 
good  harvesting  weather,  there  are  only  some 
stray  patches  unreaped,  on  unkindly  soil  and 
in  shady  exposures.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  hard  and  fast  rule  is  absurd ;  the  young 
broods  are  backward  as  well  as  the  fields,  and 
moreover  it  makes  trouble  with  the  farmers. 
You  may  ;look  and  long,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  you  will  follow  a  covey  up  when  you 
see  it  flutter  down  into  the  standing  corn.  But 
you  drop  a  bird  with  a  long  shot  on  the  edge, 
and  you  see  it  fall,  winged  and  a  runner. 
The  dog  is  sent  in  to  retrieve,  and  the  keeper 
is  tempted  to  follow.  He  does  his  best  to 
stick  to  a  drill,  but  doubtless  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  mischief.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  tenant,  with  oats  down  to  some  seventeen 
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shillings  a  quarter,  and  a  term  of  rent  in  arrear, 
should  come  out  in  fierce  anger  and  relieve  his 
feelings  in  unparliamentary  language.  If  he 
insults  you,  you  know  he  has  reason  on  his 
side,  but  it  makes  bad  blood  with  the  landlord 
or  the  shooting  lessee. 

To  go  back  to  the  recollections  of  the  past. 
Beginning  at  the  far  north,  when  one  was  still 
in  the  Highland  lodge,  there  were  the  small  moor- 
land birds  on  the  outskirts  of  the  heather.  You 
had  got  somewhat  stale  with  hard  work  on  the 
hill ;  the  winds  were  high  and  the  grouse  were 
packing.  So  you  took  a  turn  through  the 
swampy  meadows  in  the  strath,  where  scraggy 
heather  was  struggling  up  through  rushy  grass. 
In  late  September  the  hay  had  not  yet  been 
carried  ;  the  brown  cocks,  alternately  saturated 
and  sun-dried,  gave  indifferent  promise  of  winter 
feed.  Here  and  there  was  a  shivering  patch  of 
oats  or  bear,  stunted  and  still  green,  so  sparse 
that  you  might  tramp  through  it  with  a  clear 
conscience.  It  was  not  grand  sport,  and  no  one 
could  reproach  you  with  pot-hunting  when  other 
game  was  abundant,  for  those  small  and  skinny 
birds  were  "  fushionless,"  and  hardly  worth  the 
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plucking.  The  cook  turned  up  her  nose  con- 
temptuously, and  consigned  them,  with  super- 
anuated  black-game,  to  the  stock-pot.  But  they 
gave  a  good  deal  of  amusement  of  a  kind,  and 
brought  one's  field -craft  into  exercise.  The 
ground  was  invariably  sodden,  the  scent  was  bad, 
and  your  best  companions  were  one  knowing  old 
pointer  and  a  clever  retriever.  Of  course  you 
hunted  the  strath  up-wind,  as  the  kestrel  might 
have  done,  and  exercised  your  judgment  or  fol- 
lowed the  safe  experience  of  the  old  dog  as  to 
the  places  where  the  broods  were  most  likely  to 
be  found.  These  spots  were  the  gravelly  bank, 
partially  warmed  by  the  watery  sunshine,  the 
bracken  bordering  the  stream,  or  better  still, 
some  blighted  strip  of  starveling  potatoes.  The 
worst  was  that  if  it  were  windy  the  birds  were 
apt  to  rise  wild,  sweeping  out  of  sight  like  a 
pack  of  grouse  round  the  nearest  hill-shoulder. 
If  the  day  were  calm  and  they  were  squatting 
close  when  the  dog  began  to  draw  with  gingery 
tread  and  nervously  distended  nostril,  the  great 
thing  was  to  circumvent  them,  and  head  them 
away  from  the  moor.  He  knew  well  what  you 
were  about,  and  would  give  ample  time  for  the 
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circuit,  trembling,  spite  of  long  assurance  to 
the  contrary,  lest  he  should  be  blamed  for  a 
mischance.  Sometimes  the  manoeuvre  would 
succeed ;  they  would  face  for  the  hill,  sweep 
round,  and  fly  down  the  valley ;  but  often  they 
would  refuse  to  play  fair,  and  would  run  before 
you  through  the  rushy  grass  like  red-legs.  Con- 
sequently, it  must  be  confessed  that  one  took 
any  chances  that  offered ;  shots  were  often 
hazarded  at  unreasonable  distances,  and  the  in- 
differently fledged  covey,  very  probably  a  second 
nesting,  were  unscrupulously  followed  up  and 
slaughtered  when  they  fluttered  down  among 
the  sedges.  It  was  curious  to  remark  how 
heredity  had  come  out  in  these  birds  of  the 
moorlands.  The  plumage  was  the  same  as  that 
of  their  southern  congeners;  but  with  rough 
weather,  spare  diet,  and  semi-aquatic  surround- 
ings, they  had  dwindled  and  run  to  sinew  and 
skin  and  bone.  They  reminded  one  of  the  half- 
starved  but  tough  little  Highlanders  who  had 
rallied  to  the  standards  of  Montrose  and  Dundee, 
and  followed  the  Chevalier  on  the  memorable 
march  to  Derby. 

Rough   shooting    of    the   sort    is   worth   re- 
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ferring  to,  were  it  only  to  illustrate  the  uni- 
versality of  the  partridge,  wherever  there  is 
cultivation  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  And 
it  is  noteworthy  how  they  seem  to  favour,  as 
the  North  Country  folk  say,  special  localities 
for  no  very  obvious  reason.  I  enjoyed  much 
of  my  early  sport  on  two  adjacent  estates  in 
Aberdeenshire.  Both  were  of  very  similar  char- 
acter, and  the  distance  between  them  was  barely 
half-a-dozen  miles.  The  one,  on  which  was  the 
mansion-house,  was  carefully  preserved ;  the  only 
guard  upon  the  other  was  a  forester  who  had 
several  irons  in  the  fire.  But  there  was  no  com- 
parison as  to  results,  and  after  the  hardest  winter 
and  most  unkindly  spring,  there  was  always  fair 
shooting  on  the  ill-protected  ground.  It  was  a 
wonderful  example  of  birds  seeming  to  breed  spon- 
taneously as  maggots  in  a  stilton,  where  there 
were  shelter,  good  hiding-places,  and  suitable  soil. 
There  is  sentiment  in  sport  as  well  as  in  business, 
and  pleasant  memories  may  have  much  to  do  with 
it,  but  to  my  fancy  it  was  the  perfection  of 
partridge-shooting  over  dogs,  though  the  bags 
would  have  seemed  contemptible  in  Norfolk 
or  even  Ayrshire.  It  was  not  Highland,  nor 
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was  it  exactly  Lowland.  Benachie,  that  lonely 
outpost  of  the  Grampians,  bounded  the  scene 
to  the  west.  On  the  estate  itself  and  on  the 
other  hand  rose  twin  heathery  hills,  one  of  them 
crowned  by  a  camp  that  might  be  Roman  or 
Scottish.  The  land  where  it  sloped  towards 
the  west  caught  all  the  sunshine  that  was  going, 
and  to  the  east  cornfields  that  were  killing 
work  for  the  plough-horses  rose  abruptly  to 
meet  the  heather  and  bracken,  though  between 
them  were  rising  plantations  and  an  old  wood 
of  weather-warped  firs.  Beneath  the  road  that 
divided  the  hills  from  the  level  you  were  in 
cultivation  that  might  have  done  credit  to  Fife 
or  the  Lothians.  High  farming  and  high 
cattle-breeding  had  been  brought  nigh  to  per- 
fection ;  sleek  shorthorns  pastured  in  vast  fields 
with  solid  stone  fences ;  there  were  wheat  stub- 
bles, though  wheat  is  a  rare  growth  in  these 
regions,  and  as  for  the  turnips,  as  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  said  of  his  Mount  Benger  cabbages, 
they  swelled  to  the  size  of  balloons.  Hedges 
there  were  none ;  but  belts  of  straggling  timber 
bordering  the  fields  had  been  left  as  shelter 
for  the  stock  against  the  blighting  "  northers." 
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Though  carefully  enclosed,  latterly  in  the  long 
minority  of  the  laird,  these  belts  had  been  some- 
what neglected,  which  was  all  the  better  for  the 
shooting,  as  the  birds  when  sprung,  flew  naturally 
for  protection  to  matted  weeds  and  overgrown 
ditches.  When  you  marked  down  a  covey  or 
two  into  the  rushy  belts,  you  might  make  your- 
self easy  if  you  had  brought  straight  powder. 
But  it  was  well  not  to  be  too  precipitate  in 
following,  especially  if  the  day  were  close  and 
windless.  For  when  young  birds  scatter  they 
will  sit  close  in  these  circumstances,  and  as  there 
is  absolutely  no  scent,  the  steadiest  dog  will 
blunder  on  them.  Whereas  if  you  wait  a 
little  till  the  family  begins  to  recover  from  its 
fright,  faint  call  will  answer  to  call,  till  gradually 
gaining  confidence,  they  are  running  together ; 
then  that  mysterious  essence  called  scent,  as 
puzzling  to  the  huntsman  as  to  the  shooter, 
diffuses  itself  and  betrays  them,  and  the  dog 
can  road  them  through  the  densest  weed- 
growth.  Point  after  point  gives  you  ample 
leisure,  and  after  the  old  birds,  rising  wilder 
than  their  offspring,  have  been  brought  down, 
it* may  be  said  that  it  smacks  of  a  slaughter 
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of  the  innocents.  That  is  so  far  true,  but  the 
fruitless  labour  you  have  gone  through  before 
on  bare  fallow  and  in  deep  turnips,  with  many 
a  slip  between  cup  and  lip,  must  not  be  ignored 
After  such  irritating  experiences,  nothing  is 
more  satisfactory  than  to  have  a  full-grown 
covey  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  at  last  at  your 
mercy.  As  they  skim  the  field  towards  the 
plantation,  hand  over  eyes  you  stoop  to  mark 
if  they  will  cross  or  stop.  They  stoop  towards 
the  bank,  with  wings  glancing  in  the  light  like 
a  sweeping  bevy  of  golden  plover.  Like  golden 
plover  they  extend  the  line  in  skirmishing  order, 
and  then  like  plover  with  a  simultaneous  twink- 
ling of  the  pinions,  they  settle,  and  there  you 
have  them. 

The  turnips  would  have  been  a  very  much 
safer  retreat,  for  the  deep-cut  drills  were  so 
many  covered  ways,  and  you  waded  to  mid- 
thigh  in  a  jungle  of  broad  leaves,  stumbling 
over  the  swelling  roots.  The  sight  of  a  heavy 
turnip  crop  in  watery  Aberdeenshire  would  vex 
the  soul  of  the  Southern  farmer,  always  strug- 
gling with  short  rations  of  cattle-feed.  The 
keenest  and  most  powerful  dogs  are  soon 
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knocked   up  and  disheartened.     Indeed,   search- 
ing   for   a    covey   you    have   sighted,   when    the 
scent   is  bad,   is    like    looking  for   needles  in  a 
bundle  of  hay.      And    the   runners    are    apt    to 
demoralise  the  best  retrievers,  who  go  hunting 
about  by  sight  rather  than  smell,  leaping  over  the 
drills  like  heavy  young  cart-horses.     It  is  then 
that  a  small  and   quiet-going  dog   is  invaluable, 
who    will   follow   the    chase    under    the    leaves, 
trusting    entirely  to    his    nose.     But    it    always 
struck    one    as    singular     that    the     partridges 
seemed  to  detest  the  turnips,  at  least  as  much 
as  we  did.     If  they  had  no  choice,  they  dropped 
in  them,  but  seldom  otherwise,   and  we   should 
never   have  dreamed  of  beginning    to   look   for 
them    in   dripping  Swedes.      Even  in  the  South 
the  partridges  will  shirk  the  turnips,  and  every- 
where they  love  the   light  and  fresh  air.     And 
though  northern  coveys  are  nursed  in  moisture, 
they  have  a  strong  dislike  to   getting    unneces- 
sarily wet,  and  the  cup-like  leaves  of  the  Swedes 
hold  the  dew  and  the  rain.     At   the   same  time 
after  their  noon-day  dust  bath,  though  they  tend 
naturally    to    the    potato    patch,   to    sainfoin    or 
vetches,  and  love  to  drop  among  the  brambles 
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in  the  bottom  of  the  old  quarry  pit,  there  is 
nothing  in  sultry  weather  they  like  better  than 
rushes.  In  the  afternoon,  if  we  had  been  vainly 
searching  for  them  elsewhere,  there  was  always  a 
tolerably  sure  find  in  a  certain  sedgy  bottom,  flooded 
occasionally  by  the  overflow  of  a  mill-lade  which 
led  to  the  dam  from  a  trout  stream.  If  by  an 
unhappy  chance  you  missed  the  partridges,  you 
were  pretty  sure  to  be  consoled  by  a  snipe  or 
two,  possibly  by  a  couple  of  teal  or  a  mallard. 

We  used  to  "  loose  the  dogcart,"  as  they  say 
there,  at  one  of  those  old  baronial  castles  which 
are  scattered  about  everywhere  over  Aberdeen- 
shire.  It  was  occupied  by  a  tenant,  but  the 
spiral  stone  staircase  was  comfortably  carpeted 
with  matting,  and  the  old  dining-hall  on  the 
upper  storey  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  landlord's 
use.  There  we  often  lunched,  and  sometimes 
stayed  to  dine ;  for  there  were  cupboards  stored 
with  various  vintages,  and  many  a  partridge  has 
been  spatch-cocked  and  "  brandered  "  in  the  vast 
chimney-place  in  the  vaulted  kitchen  on  the 
ground  floor.  Frequent  disappointment  had  dis- 
couraged us  from  beginning  on  the  hillside  in 
the  morning ;  it  seemed  so  much  wasted  time, 
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for  the  birds  were  few,  and  when  flushed  you 
could  seldom  get  a  second  shot.  It  looked  as  if 
the  poachers  in  their  raids  had  cleared  that  part 
of  the  ground.  But  never  were  appearances 
more  deceptive.  Sometimes  sending  the  car- 
riage round  by  the  road,  we  walked  across  the 
hill  in  the  evening  to  meet  it.  Then  in  the 
sloping  stubbles,  still  ruddy  with  the  evening 
afterglow,  we  saw  covey  after  covey,  in  undi- 
minished  numbers.  The  obvious  conclusion  was, 
that  the  hill  stocked  the  flats  ;  that  the  dry  but 
fertile  heights,  with  the  natural  preserves  of 
wood  and  heath,  were  exactly  suited  to  the  par- 
tridges, and  that  breeding  couples  coming  down 
in  the  mating  season  repaired  the  ravages  beneath 
of  fair  shooting  and  poaching.  Just  as  when 
snows  and  frost  were  whitening  Benachie,  the 
hares  would  migrate  in  troops  to  the  compara- 
tive shelter  of  those  Barra  dykes. 

Travelling  southwards,  I  recall  days  on  the 
rich  farms  of  Angus  and  Perthshire  before  the 
scythe  had  been  superseded  by  machinery,  with 
the  sea-view  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Grampians 
on  the  other ;  or  in  East  Lothian,  where  the 
coveys  had  been  nursed  in  the  strawberry  fields, 
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and  were  followed  through  the  ruddy  leaves, 
transmuted  to  a  golden  blaze  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  did  not  take  flight  into  woods  with  a 
dense  undergrowth  of  holly.  But  though  I  am 
in  love  with  the  wilder  shooting,  after  all  par- 
tridge-shooting is  an  essentially  southern  sport, 
associating  itself  more  naturally  with  the  softer 
landscapes  of  England.  I  recall  my  first  visit 
to  an  old  Staffordshire  mansion,  a  veritable  Oak- 
leigh  Manor,  and  the  excitement  on  the  eve  of 
the  First,  for  family  traditions  were  cherished, 
and  the  festival  was  kept  most  religiously. 
There  were  wood  and  water  everywhere ;  the 
wheat-fields  ran  in  and  out  of  the  pastures ;  the 
'Welsh  hills  were  seen  skirting  the  distance,  and 
the  standing  toast  on  dinners  of  ceremony  was 
"  all  friends  round  the  Wrekin."  The  windows 
of  the  gun-room  opened  on  the  lawn  where 
keepers  and  dogs  were  grouped  after  breakfast. 
The  squires  had  always  prided  themselves  on 
their  kennels,  and  the  breed  of  pointers  was 
famous.  As  N.  P.  Willis  said  of  the  last  Duke 
of  Gordon,  when  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
at  Gordon  Castle,  the  squire  thought  as  much 
of  the  gift  of  a  dog  as  of  the  presentation  to  a 
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living.  The  head  of  the  house  had  been  crip- 
pled by  gout  and  good  living,  and  could  no 
longer  take  the  field  on  foot.  But  he  came  out 
on  a  perfectly  broken  pony,  that  stood  fire  like 
a  statue  or  an  African  shooting-horse  when  the 
bridle  has  dropped  on  his  neck.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  keener  than  anybody  else,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  and  his  dogs  as  well  as  his 
keepers  were  responsive  to  a  look  or  a  sign. 
There  was  a  general  balancing  of  guns  and  light- 
ing of  cigars,  and  then  came  the  walk  over  the 
springy  turf,  to  the  nearest  fields  on  the  home 
farm,  beyond  the  park  palisades.  There  were 
the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  the  chattering  of  the 
jackdaws,  the  deer  listlessly  trooping  off  to 
deeper  shadows  in  the  cool  bracken  under  droop- 
ing boughs ;  the  rabbits  scuttling  across  the 
path  to  their  burrows  under  the  oak  roots ;  the 
cattle  standing  knee  deep  in  the  lush  herbage,  or 
flicking  the  flies  off  in  the  sedges  bordering  the 
lake.  In  short,  each  sight  that  gives  its  home- 
like charm  to  England  was  to  present  itself  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  before  we  turned  our 
faces  homeward  in  the  sunset,  when  the  trees 
were  throwing  long  shadows  across  the  turf. 
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But  melancholy  darkens  those  memories  when 
one  thinks  of  the  disappearance  of  the  dog. 
The  seniors  understood  their  work  so  well,  that 
they  scarcely  needed  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  tele- 
graphy of  the  keepers,  for  all  was  conducted  in 
solemn  silence.  There  was  no  shouting,  no 
whistling,  and  no  brutal  correction ;  the  neces- 
sary training  had  been  done  before.  When 
relays  of  the  younger  beauties  had  been  brought 
in,  though  like  the  dogs  let  loose  on  the 
grouse  moor,  they  were  boiling  over  with  ex- 
citement, the  young  ones  seemed  to  have  been 
learning  from  their  elders  and  to  model  them- 
selves on  their  sage  example.  Both  were  equally 
staunch  and  steady  when  drawing  on  a  scent, 
and  neither  a  runner  or  a  rabbit  jumping  up 
under  their  noses  tempted  them  into  indiscre- 
tions. Heredity  had  taught  them  to  mistrust 
impulse.  The  only  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  young  was  that  the  former  had  learned 
wisdom  by  long  experience.  They  knew  as  well 
as  the  squire  himself  where  the  birds  were  to 
be  sought,  and  never  squandered  their  energies. 
They  would  always  begin  by  skirting  the  hedge- 
rows, when,  if  the  scent  were  indifferent,  the 
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gallop  calmed  down  into  a  slow,  questing  canter, 
tempered  by  extreme  caution.  If  a  covey  did 
get  up  when  they  were  puzzling,  it  was  no 
fault  of  theirs,  but  the  fortune  of  war,  and  they 
neither  expected  nor  received  reproof. 

On  that  estate,  of  moderate  extent,  the  squire 
was  his  own  head-keeper,  and  looked  closely 
after  the  game,  as  he  superintended  the  poultry 
and  the  home  farm.  The  best  of  landlords,  he 
had  little  trouble  with  local  poachers,  and  there 
was  neither  coal-mine  nor  manufacturing  town 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  neighbour  of  his, 
by  the  way,  carried  matters  still  farther.  He 
kept  neither  keepers  nor  watchers,  save  a  single 
man  to  look  after  the  kennel  and  the  guns. 
He  went  altogether  on  the  co-operative  system, 
and  I  believe  he  found  that  it  answered  well. 
The  labourers  were  rewarded  for  finding  phea- 
sants' or  partridge  nests ;  accounts  were  kept  of 
the  game  killed  on  each  farm ;  a  trifle  was  cre- 
dited to  a  general  fund  for  each  bird  or  hare  or 
rabbit,  and  then  the  sum  was  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  several  localities  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  Nothing  was  sold :  the  gifts  were 
generous,  and  the  cottages  as  well  as  the  farm- 
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houses  were  well  supplied  with  ground  game. 
The  originator  of  the  plan  maintained  that  his  only 
difficulties  were  in  the  jealousies  of  the  tenants 
over  his  arrangement  of  his  beats,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  came  to  proffer  advice,  which, 
though  always  well  meant,  was  often  embarrassing. 
Change  the  scene  from  Staffordshire  to  the 
south  of  Dorset.  St.  Alban's  Head  stands  out 
against  the  sky-line ;  the  downs  slope  to  the  sea 
from  the  chalk  hills  which  protect  the  inlands 
from  south-westerly  gales.  It  is  a  hungry  soil, 
sometimes  chalk  and  sometimes  gravel,  where 
only  fir  trees  flourish  luxuriantly  in  long-drawn 
aisles,  with  their  clean-stemmed  columns,  vaulted 
overhead  by  black  foliage,  filtering  the  dim 
religious  light.  Between  the  fir  woods  and  the 
chalk  hills  are  broad  stretches  of  pasture  in- 
terspersed with  wheat.  A  grand  country  for 
driving,  but  driving  had  scarcely  been  introduced 
then.  So  long  as  a  corner  of  wheat  was  standing 
the  birds  clung  to  it,  .but  they  were  inclined  to 
be  wild  from  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The 
stubbles  were  never  reaped  very  close,  but  there 
was  no  great  extent  of  cornland  in  the  open. 
The  root  crops  struggled  and  starved,  especially 
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on  the  seaward  side  of  the  slopes,  which  seemed 
scarcely  worth  the  sowing.  Red-legs  there  were 
none,  but  you  saw  the  grey  birds  running  before 
you  at  any  distance  in  the  open  drills.  When 
flushed,  they  took  long  flights,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  mark  them.  You  were  in  luck  when 
they  chanced  to  drop  in  the  coppices — favourite 
resting-places  of  the  woodcocks — or  in  the  furze 
patches ;  for  generally  on  the  flat  they  flew 
straight  ahead,  lighting  on  stubble  or  grass  and 
running  fast  for  the  ditches,  when  a  steady  dog 
was  invaluable.  Sweltering  work  it  was  in 
sultry  weather,  either  scrambling  on  chalk 
or  shingle,  or  walking  to  and  fro  in  hot 
pursuit  of  coveys  flying  backward  and  for- 
ward. And  it  was  the  jovial  fashion  of  the 
Hall  to  have  a  youth  in  attendance  with  a  great 
jar  of  home-brewed  ale  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
which  stimulated  rather  than  slaked  a  perpetual 
thirst.  Yet  with  the  bracing  sea  air  and  the 
balmy  resin  of  the  Scotch  firs,  somehow  one  kept 
in  tolerable  condition.  As  I  said,  one  does  not 
turn  out  simply  to  shoot  partridges  and  phea- 
sants. It  is  unexpected  chances  and  unfamiliar 
sights  that  really  give  refreshing  zest  to  the 
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day.  Here  there  were  three  novelties  for  the 
gunner  from  the  North — the  landrails,  the  wheat- 
ears,1  and  the  snakes.  Landrails,  of  course,  are 
to  be  met  with  everywhere :  they  rasp  as  harshly 
on  a  Scottish  croft  as  in  the  southland  meadow. 
But  on  the  Dorset  chalk  they  seemed  to  multi- 
ply amazingly,  and  they  were  held  in  respectful 
consideration  as  game.  Excellent  eating  they 
are,  but  they  do  not  give  exciting  sport,  for  if 
you  miss  the  first  opportunity  you  are  unlikely 
to  have  another.  But  there  it  was  the  practice 
to  mark  and  try  to  follow  them  up,  which 
tested  the  noses  and  tempers  of  the  pointers. 
All  the  fir  woods  were  enclosed  with  dry  banks 
of  turf  absorbing  the  sunshine,  and  these  were  the 
basking  places  of  innumerable  snakes.  Snakes 
for  the  most  part  keep  themselves  out  of  sight, 
and  it  is  marvellous  how  seldom  you  come  across 
the  living  animals,  though  you  are  always  com- 
ing upon  their  cast  skins.  But  in  that  sunny 
turf-land  they  were  continually  in  evidence, 
and  of  course  quite  harmless ;  whilst  the  adders 
were  few. 

1  The  wheatear,  however,  is  found  in  suitable  spots  through- 
out the  country.— EDS. 
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There  are  places  in  the  Home  Counties 
where  driving  is  impossible,  and  it  would  puzzle 
any  one  to  arrange  a  walk  on  any  scientific  system. 
In  Kent,  on  one  of  the  great  estates,  you  may 
have  a  microcosm  of  all  manner  of  shooting.  I 
have  one  in  my  eye  where,  on  the  chalk  range 
to  the  north,  the  only  possible  manner  of  circum- 
venting the  birds  is  by  driving.  On  the  broad 
belt  of  grass  and  arable  land  that  lies  beneath 
you  may  drive  or  walk  as  you  please.  But  that 
again  is  bounded  to  the  south  by  an  absolute 
jumble  of  hill  and  valley.  There  are  rifts,  with  a 
tiny  rivulet  trickling  in  the  bottom,  which  remind 
you  of  the  border  glens,  the  strongholds  of  the 
black-game  and  the  woodcock,  except  that  they 
are  more  thickly  wooded.  There  are  hangers 
on  the  hillside  like  the  classic  hanger  of  Sel- 
borne,  but  in  fact  everything  is  hanging,  and 
rocks,  cottages,  and  coppices  seem  alike  in  sus- 
pension. The  marvel  is  that  landslips  are  not 
more  common,  but  here  and  there  a  field  has 
subsided  bodily,  though  time  has  been  effacing 
the  traces  of  the  fall.  Each  individual  hop  is 
naturally  a  climber,  but  here  the  hop  gardens 
hang  bodily  to  the  faces  of  the  steeps.  No- 
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where  do  they  flourish  more  luxuriantly  than 
on  the  sharp  flints  and  loose  shingle  that  absorb 
and  reflect  the  sun's  rays.  You  look  down  the 
chimneys  of  picturesque  cottages  perched  on 
natural  terraces  and  embowered  in  orchards 
laden  with  golden  fruit.  *  The  lanes  wind  up 
the  hill  face  under  oaks,  taking  on  a  blaze  of 
autumnal  tints  as  beautiful  as  the  yellow-greens 
of  the  bursting  spring.  A  very  different  land- 
scape from  that  which  one  surveys  from  the 
weather-beaten  scalp  of  some  frowning  Ben. 
But,  as  illustrating  the  varieties  of  the  sport, 
shooting  partridges  here  is  not  very  different 
from  shooting  ptarmigan  in  a  freshening  breeze. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  tame  about  it,  and  it 
is  no  question  of  pottering.  As  on  the  sides  of 
a  Ben  Nevis  or  a  Ben  Lawers,  you  are  all  the 
better  of  the  legs  of  an  athlete.  As  with  the 
ptarmigan,  when  you  spring  the  partridges  on 
the  heights  they  go  circling  and  dashing  down 
among  the  hop  -  bines,  and  if  the  picking  has 
begun,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  hustled  forward 
again  just  as  they  were  thinking  of  dropping. 
There  is  little  possibility  of  marking,  nor  is 
there  any  lack  of  cover.  Spinneys  and  short- 
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cut  are  interspersed  through  the  irregular  en- 
closures. You  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  some- 
thing like  a  child's  map,  where  the  pieces  had 
been  shaken  up  and  tumbled  out  in  confusion. 
Even  when  the  land-springs  have  given  out  in 
a  droughty  summer,  the  water  has  been  per- 
colating down  the  steep  and  lodging  on  the 
shelves ;  there  are  rushy  pools  that  have  shrunk 
to  a  muddy  sediment,  and  deep  beds  of  bracken 
bordering  the  lanes,  beneath  the  spreading  boughs 
of  the  oaks,  so  that  there  is  the  anticlimax  of 
scientific  shooting,  for  perseverance  is  daunted 
and  sagacity  baffled.  The  odds  are  anything 
you  please  in  favour  of  the  birds,  and  your  sole 
pull  is  that  there  are  generally  plenty  of  them, 
for  they  can  never  be  severely  shot  down.  Still 
as  you  have  hardened  your  heart  for  it,  there 
is  a  certain  excitement  in  always  renewing  the 
search,  and  nowhere  is  a  knowing  old  pointer 
more  useful.  The  very  antithesis  of  ideal  sport, 
I  only  advert  to  it  as  another  example  of  the 
multifarious  aspects  of  partridge-shooting  in  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  country. 

For,  as  I  began  by  saying,   there   has  been  a 
revolution  of  late   years,    and   now  we    hear   of 
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little  but  walking  or  driving.  Walking  in  line 
has  become  a  matter  of  necessity  in  most  places, 
and  is  everywhere  practised  more  or  less.  How- 
ever much  one  may  delight  in  the  dogs,  we  can 
only  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  inevitable.  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that  walking  is  very  good 
fun  and  an  eminently  sociable  sport.  Moreover, 
it  involves  much  more  skilful  manoeuvring  than 
is  often  given  it.  Whether  the  party  be  large 
or  small,  and  the  beaters  numerous  or  no,  much 
the  same  principles  apply.  A  regular  plan  should 
be  thought  out  beforehand,  and  a  master-mind 
should  have  the  direction.  Valuable  time 
may  be  saved  by  sending  men  to  drive  the 
stubbles  in  the  morning.  Then  the  coveys  will 
be  found  in  the  turnips,  which  otherwise  would 
be  drawn  blank,  especially  after  rain  or  heavy 
dew.  But  the  fields  to  which  by  preference 
we  should  turn  our  attention  are  clover  or  the 
catch  crops  sown  broadcast.  There  is  no  plea- 
santer  shooting  than  in  luxuriant  sanfoin,  glowing 
like  a  field  of  poppies,  or  strawberry  beds  in  rich 
bearing ;  and  it  must  be  beaten  carefully,  for 
the  birds  will  sit  close.  There,  too,  if  anywhere, 
you  will  have  an  occasional  surprise  in  the  flush- 
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ing  of  a  landrail,  though  that  sworn  skulker 
will  sometimes  slip  through  the  shot,  as  he 
skims  the  clover  flowers  in  his  low  flight.  In 
turnips  it  is  advisable  to  take  the  drills  across, 
though  often  that  may  not  be  possible.  Taking 
them  across  is  more  deadly,  but  perhaps  walking 
along  them  is  more  amusing,  when  you  catch 
through  the  leaves  glimpses  of  grey  wings  and 
red  legs,  or  of  the  rabbits  running  in  front 
of  you.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  to 
"dress"  the  line,  though  for  all  that  it  should 
seldom  be  straight,  as  was  generally  the  martinet 
system  not  many  years  ago.  On  the  contrary, 
it  ought  to  be  flexible,  slightly  advanced  either 
on  one  flank  or  the  other,  or  on  both.  There 
is  the  double  object  of  doing  the  best  on  the 
beat,  and  of  sending  the  birds  in  the  direction 
which  you  desire  them  to  take.  Partridges 
lying  close  will  always  run  or  turn  away  from 
the  guns  that  are  pushing  past  them.  And  as 
the  best-drilled  line  is  more  or  less  irregular, 
skulking  birds  will  rise  and  fly  back,  which 
gives  pretty  shooting  to  those  who  take  them 
quietly,  though  it  may  be  a  source  of  danger 
when  novices  get  flurried.  In  fact,  the  best 
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argument  for  the  hard  and  fast  straight  line 
was  that  it  is  safest.  Few  men  will  turn  sharp 
upon  their  friends  and  perpetrate  deliberate 
manslaughter.  But  when  one  flank  is  inclined 
forward,  and  tempted  by  risers  to  accelerate 
the  pace,  accidents  may  happen  in  transports 
of  excitement.  Of  course  the  counsel  of  per- 
fection is  to  have  only  reliable  guns,  but  a  man 
when  he  invites  a  guest  may  know  nothing  of  his 
antecedents.  There  is  no  greater  nuisance  than 
the  jealous  or  over -eager  shot  who  is  always 
for  pushing  a  few  paces  ahead.  He  spoils  the 
sport  of  the  guns  on  either  side,  tries  their 
tempers,  and  puts  them  off  their  shooting.  Most 
aggravating  of  all  is  the  comparatively  innocent 
offender — the  nervously  excitable  man  who  cannot 
help  himself.  He  comes  back,  obedient  to  the 
sharp  word  of  command,  and  is  committing  him- 
self again  the  next  moment.  There  is  a  running 
fire  of  muttered  objurgations,  but  he  is  given 
up  as  irreclaimable,  and  the  host  registers  a  vow 
that  he  shall  never  be  invited  again. 

Nowhere  are  coolness  and  self-control  more 
necessary  than  at  the  end  of  a  beat,  when  the 
bending  line  is  circling  upon  a  corner.  There 
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may  be  as  hot  corners  in  a  mangold  field  or 
clover  patch  as  in  a  pheasant  cover — the  more 
dangerous  because  the  partridges  fly  low.  Some 
coveys  have  been  running  forward,  others  which 
had  been  flushed  at  the  other  end  of  the  field 
have  dropped  again  before  topping  the  bank. 
Not  infrequently,  in  dire  confusion,  like  hand- 
fed  pheasants,  they  seem  to  be  panic-stricken, 
slow  to  get  up,  and  small  blame  to  them.  Then, 
when  two  or  three  set  the  example,  there  is  a 
general  scattering,  rabbits  and  a  hare  or  two 
come  tumbling  out  of  the  drills,  and  it  is  warm 
work,  above  and  below.  In  some  shoots  it  is  the 
rather  dangerous  practice  to  station  what  may  be 
called  a  stop-gun  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  beat. 
It  is  not  a  post  I  should  care  to  volunteer  for, 
unless  I  knew  the  men  in  front,  for  it  is  lively 
business  looking  down  the  muzzles  of  converging 
barrels,  when  a  foot  may  slip  or  a  trigger  finger 
falter.  But  the  extra  excitement  before  the 
circle  closes  in  is  worth  the  suspicion  of  danger. 
You  see  the  red-legs  running  forward,  dropping 
over  the  bank,  and  then  rising  suddenly  when 
they  are  faced  by  unexpected  peril,  just  when  they 
hoped  they  had  sneaked  into  safety.  And  the 
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picket  in  advance  has  pretty  shooting  in  the  final 
flushes  of  the  scattering  birds.1 

When  the  sport  is  good,  nothing  is  more  apt 
to  interrupt  the  regularity  of  the  march,  to  club 
the  line  and  cause  confusion,  than  picking  up 
the  fallen  birds.  One  or  two  that  went  back  have 
fallen  far  behind ;  others  are  lying  here  and  there 
in  front,  and  not  a  few  are  evidently  runners. 
Keepers  and  beaters  may  keep  a  general  eye  on 
operations,  but,  after  all,  it  is  your  special  con- 
cern to  attend  to  your  own  particular  shots.  You 
drop  a  bird  to  the  right,  turn  to  fire  at  another, 
and  possibly  watch  him  as  he  goes  away  hard  hit 
or  towering.  Instinctively  you  took  some  sort  of 
bearings  as  to  your  first  bird — a  yellow  turnip 
leaf,  a  shrivelled  spray  of  sanfoin,  with  a  swift 
glance  at  some  farther  object  in  line.  Nothing 
is  more  surprising  to  you  at  first  than  the  diffi- 
culty of  identifying  the  exact  spot  again ;  nothing 
more  natural  when  you  have  been  taught  by 
experience.  One  withered  turnip  leaf  is  so  much 
like  another,  and  in  temporary  abstraction  the 
novice  has  lost  the  direction  of  the  more  distant 

1  Posting  guns  forward  at  the  end  of  a  field  over  which  the 
line  of  shooters  is  advancing  is  an  inadvisable  and  dangerous 
practice.— EDS. 
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object.  Sir  Ralph  Payne  Gallwey  makes  an 
excellent  suggestion  which  goes  far  to  simplify 
matters :  that  each  of  the  beaters  should  carry  a 
handful  of  twigs,  and  stick  one  in  where  he  has 
seen  a  bird  fall.  But,  as  I  said,  there  are  fallen 
birds  that  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
markers.  It  is  there  that  instinct  gets  the  better 
of  reason,  and  that  a  trained  retriever  is  priceless. 
As  a  rule,  each  keeper  has  a  curly  familiar  at  his 
heels,  with  claims  to  an  honourable  descent,  and 
often  remarkably  handsome.  But  handsome  is 
as  handsome  does,  and  in  three  cases  out  of  four 
he  is  not  good  for  much.  Retrievers  have  mul- 
tiplied as  pointers  and  setters  have  decreased,  but 
their  education  has  been  sadly  neglected.  Even 
if  the  keeper  took  far  more  trouble  than  he  is 
likely  to  do,  he  has  not  the  old  opportunities. 
Driving  teaches  nothing,  and  walking  days  are 
comparatively  rare.  You  might  as  well  send  a 
plough-boy  to  a  night-school  once  a  week,  and 
expect  to  make  a  finished  scholar  of  him.  The 
root  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Henry 
Smith's  little  work  on  "  Retrievers  and  Dog 
Breaking,"  and  it  would  be  well  were  it  dis- 
seminated everywhere  over  the  land.  Sir  Henry 
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is  a  famous  breeder  and  exhibitor ;  he  lays  him- 
self out  to  get  the  best  blood,  and  he  shows  in 
his  book  how  kindness  and  sympathy  draw  out 
intelligence.  His  dogs  are  his  friends,  and  he 
treats  them  as  such.  "  I  know  I  have  done 
nothing  wrong,"  looks  and  almost  says  a  young 
one  galloping  back  to  his  master,  after  a  mishap 
which  a  brutal  breaker  would  punish  as  a  gross 
misdemeanour.  When  once  full  confidence  has 
been  established  between  the  sportsman  and  his 
friend,  there  can  be  no  question  of  serious  mis- 
understanding. The  intelligence  of  the  dog  is 
literally  superhuman,  and,  as  it  is  not  his  business 
to  kill,  his  intelligence  is  concentrated  on  the 
retrieving.  I  know  one  dog,  now  unfortunately 
decrepit  and  rheumatic,  who  when  he  goes  will 
be  almost  as  much  regretted  as  his  popular  owner 
in  many  a  country-house  where  both  have  had 
warm  welcome.  The  two  have  been  inseparable, 
and  if  Jim  could  write,  his  autobiography  of 
sporting  adventure,  abroad  and  at  home,  would 
be  delightful  reading.  Nothing  that  he  does  not 
know  about  game  of  all  sorts,  from  florican  and 
ryper  to  partridges  and  snipe,  would  be  much 
worth  knowing.  Turnips  and  stubbles  must 
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seem  comparatively  tame  to  him,  but  he  conde- 
scended to  them  with  all  the  modesty  of  a  tran- 
scendent intellect.  Following  the  swing  of  his 
master's  arm,  he  noted  to  an  inch  where  each 
bird  came  down,  waiting  quietly  for  the  next 
wave  of  the  hand.  He  never  mistook  one  yellow 
leaf  for  another,  or  lost  the  points  of  the  compass 
after  a  wide  cast  to  the  other  side.  If  a  bird  he 
was  watching  went  away,  which  was  almost  as 
seldom  as  with  Colonel  Hawker  at  his  best,  he 
would  shake  his  head  with  some  surprise,  but 
follow  it  with  his  eye  doubtfully  and  hopefully. 
If  it  prolonged  its  flight,  apparently  unharmed, 
he  would  dismiss  the  matter  from  his  mind ;  but 
when  it  towered  he  wagged  his  tail  approvingly, 
and  noted  in  a  tenacious  memory  the  spot  where 
it  pitched.  The  shooting  went  on ;  there  was 
much  gathering  of  the  fallen  and  following  of 
the  winged,  and  then  when  the  little  towering 
episode  had  been  forgotten  by  everybody  else,  his 
master  would  whisper,  "  Go,  fetch,"  and  Jim  was 
off  like  a  rocket. 

Partridge-driving  is  perhaps  the  most  searching 
test  of  good  all-round  shooting.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  judging  pace  and  distance  from  be- 
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hind  turf-built  sangars  on  open  moors,  where  the 
knack  that  comes  naturally  to  some  men  is  in- 
stinctively  developed.     More    especially   in    im- 
provised drives,  casually  interpolated  in  a  day's 
walking,  surprise  is  the  supreme  element,  and  all 
the  faculties  must  be  on  the  strain.     Never  are 
the  nerves  more  highly  strung  than  when  the  cry 
of  "  mark  over  "  comes  simultaneously  from  two 
or  three  directions.     The  birds  may  be  coming 
upon  you  from  any  quarter,  a  trifle  turns  them, 
and  their  flight  is  erratic.    They  offer  snapshots  at 
all  angles  and  altitudes.      As  with  grouse  when 
going   down  wind,  the  pace  is  tremendous ;  yet, 
swift  as  it  seems,  it  is  quicker  than  you  fancy. 
Even  when  in  the  air  colouration  comes  in   to 
help   them,   and  in   the  grey  gloom   that   often 
envelops  an  English  landscape  in    late    autumn 
the  grey  birds  are  almost  invisible  against  wood- 
land or  sloping  fallow.      There  is  no  more  awk- 
ward shooting  than  in  October  in  the  weald  of 
Kent,  when  they  are    flying    against   the   fading 
-foliage  of  the  oaks.    There  is  little  left  to  be  said 
of  driving  on  a  grand  scale.     It  has  been  discussed 
and  illustrated  with  map  and  diagram  by  experts 
who  either  own  broad  manors  themselves,  or  are 
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welcome  guests  with  the  masters  of  many  keepers 
and  watchers.  There  the  art  has  been  brought 
near  to  perfection  by  skilful  strategy  adapted  to 
the  ground  in  successive  seasons,  and  there  is  ample 
elbow-room  for  the  grand  autumn  manoeuvres 
without  paying  much  regard  to  boundaries. 
Moreover,  such  systematic  driving  is  only  possible 
where  birds  are  abundant,  and  indeed  the  director 
must  choose  between  driving  and  walking  if  he 
desires  to  have  heavy  bags  and  yet  leave  a  fair 
breeding  stock.  There  is  not  an  estate  in 
eastern  England  that  would  stand  the  double 
strain  without  suffering.  Driving  no  doubt  must 
be  done  nowadays  more  or  less  by  everybody, 
though  it  may  only,  as  I  said,  be  brought  in  by 
way  of  interlude.  When  the  rickyards  have 
been  filled  and  the  last  clover  has  been  cut,  then 
it  becomes  indispensable. 

With  the  hedgerows,  the  belts  of  trees,  and 
the  blind  fences,  there  can  never  be  any  difficulty 
in  ambushing  the  guns.  Wind  is  a  primary  con- 
sideration, yet  you  must  trim  your  sails  according 
to  circumstances  when  the  object  is  to  keep  the 
coveys  on  your  own  land.  If  the  beaters  are  few, 
it  is  the  more  important  that  they  should  know 
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something  of  the  ground  and  the  likely  places. 
Above  all,  they  should  take  things  leisurely. 
Even  when  the  coveys  are  said  to  be  "  wild  as 
hawks,"  they  may  easily  be  passed  over  in  some 
patch  of  rank  cover.  Of  course  there  must  be 
a  directing  intelligence  who  sees  to  posting  the 
guns.  When  the  hedge  is  breast-high  the 
arrangements  are  simple.  The  nearer  you  stand 
to  it  and  the  less  you  show  yourself  the  better. 
Still,  even  in  these  circumstances,  a  suitably 
coloured  shooting  dress  will  enable  you  to  take 
liberties  with  some  impunity ;  what  with  pro- 
jecting stumps  and  pollards,  or  an  occasional  tree* 
few  hedges  present  an  unbroken  outline  to  the 
birds.  Where  the  fence  is  somewhat  higher,  you 
may  generally  blot  yourself  out  of  vision  in  some 
convenient  gap,  or  cut  an  embrasure  through 
which  you  can  command  the  country.  Where 
the  hedge  is  full  and  thick,  or  behind  a  belt  of 
timber,  or  when  the  wind  is  so  high  that  the 
coveys  cannot  stop  themselves,  the  firing-line 
may  be  withdrawn  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  paces, 
and  it  is  then  that  both  nerve  and  skill  are  most 
severely  tested.  It  is  then  that  indiscretions  of 
the  evening  before  will  rise  in  judgment  against 
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you.  You  may  have  quieted  your  conscience  by 
eschewing  brandy  and  seltzer  in  the  smoking- 
room,  but  you  are  reminded  of  the  entries \ 
the  Heidseck  streaming  over  your  shoulder  into 
a  half-emptied  glass,  and  of  the  old  port  that 
induced  you  to  defer  the  cigarette.  Before  you, 
you  see  as  through  a  glass  dimly,  for  boughs  and 
bramble  sprays  intercept  the  view,  and  you  are 
beset  by  a  feeling  of  unrest  which  makes  you 
over-fastidious  about  your  standing-place.  You 
shift  from  spot  to  spot,  so  far  as  orders  allow, 
trying  to  open  up  some  gleam  of  a  vista  in  front, 
and  kick  the  clods  on  the  plough  about,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  establishing  yourself  solidly  as  the 
pivot  gun  on  its  carriage.  It  is  the  nervousness 
that  sometimes  troubles  the  golfer  when  he 
cannot  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  standing  squarely 
to  the  ball.  Necessarily,  that  sense  of  being  out 
of  form  is  the  worst  possible  preparation  for 
quick  shooting  at  driven  birds,  and  the  moral 
is  that  by  way  of  preparation  one  should  steer 
the  happy  mean  between  excess  and  abstemious- 
ness. 

How  different  are  your  feelings  if  you  have 
dined  well,  drunk  moderately,  and  gone  to  bed 
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in  reasonable  time,  when  you  are  standing  of 
a  bright  October  forenoon  behind  the  bushy 
breastwork,  when  listening  for  the  first  shouts 
of  the  drivers.  Meantime  all  is  tranquillity. 
A  robin  chirping  on  a  bough  overhead  is  cheer- 
ful company.  A  flock  of  sheep  is  browsing 
listlessly  round  the  pen  on  the  fallow,  a  group 
of  young  cattle  is  grazing  peacefully  on  the 
meadow  below.  From  the  distance  comes  the 
first  faint  cry  of  "  mark  over ; "  as  the  shouts 
and  the  whistling  draw  nearer,  a  colt  kicks  up 
his  heels  and  gives  the  alarm  to  the  cattle, 
while,  with  a  sharp  pattering  of  feet,  the 
sheep  are  scampering  away  to  huddle  together 
in  a  corner.  The  scream  of  a  jay  and  the  glint 
of  the  blue  plumage  distract  you  for  a  moment, 
when,  sweeping  round  the  solitary  tree  that  hid 
them,  there  is  the  whirr  of  many  wings,  a  flashing 
vision  of  pencilled  feathers,  and  the  skimming 
covey  are  upon  you.  At  close  quarters  the  front 
shot  is  the  more  sure,  though  all  birds  are  most 
vulnerable  when  taken  the  other  way ;  then  you 
can  pivot  about  and  put  in  the  other  barrel. 
If  they  see  you,  and  poise  and  wheel,  the  shot 
is  a  certainty ;  for  a  single  moment  the  birds  are 
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stationary.  When  they  come  in  companies  they 
may  go  by  comparatively  unscathed ;  the  great 
thing  is  to  have  them  sent  over  broken,  and  that 
is  seldom  to  be  done  at  first.  Consequently  a 
second  drive  over  much  the  same  ground  is 
often  the  more  productive. 

There  is  little  danger  even  from  reckless 
shooting  when  the  party  is  aligned  along  a  low 
fence ;  but  when  it  is  standing  well  back  behind 
a  high  and  thick  screen,  there  is  apt  to  be  greater 
hurry  and  flurry,  and  consequently  accidents  are 
more  probable.  Then  there  are  men  who  are  care- 
ful enough  of  human  life,  and  who  in  a  lesser 
degree  show  consideration  for  dogs,  but  who 
regard  all  other  quadrupeds  as  nuisances  that 
must  take  their  chance.  Confiding,  perhaps,  in 
the  thickness  of  the  fleece  or  hide,  they  never 
hesitate  over  a  shot  though  sheep  or  cattle  should 
be  in  the  line  of  fire.  I  am  sure  many  a  stray 
pellet  finds  a  billet  in  an  unoffending  beast,  when 
the  injury  is  never  suspected  or  detected.  But 
one  case  I  remember  when  the  offence  was  flag- 
rant, and  the  offender  met  with  merited  retribu- 
tion. He  dropped  a  low-flying  bird,  and  hit  a 
bull  calf  in  the  haunch.  The  calf  made  no  secret 
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of  his  wrongs,  and  bellowed  like  a  full-grown 
bull  of  Bashan.  He  was  a  high-bred  shorthorn ; 
he  had  the  best  medical  attendance,  and  the  irate 
owner,  who  happened  to  be  at  feud  with  the 
landlord,  not  only  sent  in  the  doctor's  bill,  but  a 
heavy  claim  for  damages.  The  threatened  action 
was  compromised,  but  it  was  a  costly  shot  to  the 
culprit. 


CHAPTER   VII 
The  Woods  and  the  Pheasants 

PHEASANT-shooting  legally  be- 
gins on  the  ist  of  October,  though 
serious  sport  is  indefinitely  delayed  by  leafy  wood- 
lands, blind  hedgerows,  and  impracticable  under- 
growth. In  reality,  to  the  lover  of  the  country, 
living  on  a  sporting  estate,  the  pheasant  lends  a 
charm  to  each  month  of  the  year,  and  notably  to 
the  nesting  season  in  early  spring.  It  is  said  to 
have  come  over  with  the  Romans,  though  I  do 
not  mean  to  go  back  to  the  people  who  were 
such  a  terror  to  the  young  gentlemen  of  Dr. 
Blimber's  academy ;  it  was  at  home  here  under 

the    Heptarchy ;    it    took    very   kindly    to    the 
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land  of  its  adoption,  and  it  has  changed  its 
habits  in  the  course  of  many  centuries.  In 
the  jungles  of  its  native  Persian  highlands 
it  is  said  to  be  wild  and  shy  as  ever ;  in 
England  it  repays  protection  with  confidence. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  contradictions  in  its 
character,  and  the  continual  conflict  between 
hereditary  instincts  and  acquired  habits.  It  is 
still  essentially  a  runner  and  a  skulker,  as  much 
so  as  the  landrail,  and  even  when  reared  by 
hand  shows  evidences  of  a  retiring  disposi- 
tion. But  there  are  times,  out  of  the  shooting 
season,  when  it  seems  absolutely  indifferent 
to  danger  from  man  or  dog,  as  rooks,  who 
are  the  wariest  of  birds  and  are  said  to 
smell  powder,  will  follow  close  at  the  heels  of 
the  harmless  ploughman.  Only  yesterday  I  was 
taking  a  walk  with  three  terriers  along  a  rough 
cart-track,  overshadowed  by  beeches,  and  bordered 
by  shooting  frondes  of  the  bracken,  on  a  bank 
honeycombed  by  rabbit  burrows.  It  was  a  pretty, 
rural  picture,  and  thoroughly  Kentish.  Within 
a  couple  of  gunshots  was  the  quaint,  rambling 
keeper's  cottage.  His  good  lady  supervises  the 
poultry  of  the  Hall,  and  scores  of  coops  are 
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scattered  over  the  encircling  meadow.  The  sun 
was  sloping  to  the  west,  and  the  guinea-fowl  had 
already  flown  up  into  the  apple  trees.  The  ducks 
were  wending  their  way  homeward  from  the  pools 
that  are  the  headwaters  of  the  Darenth.  Anxious 
mothers  were  gathering  in  their  chickens,  and 
others  before  retiring  to  rest  were  taking  a  lingering 
look  at  the  fading  light  from  the  open  windows 
of  the  oasthouses.  But  what  chiefly  interested 
me  were  two  superb  pheasant  cocks,  wearing  the 
white  collar  of  the  Siberian  order.  Forward  they 
stalked,  and  crossed  the  track,  as  confident, 
though  not  so  aggressive,  as  a  turkey-cock  who 
resented  the  intrusion  of  the  terriers.  The  dogs, 
obedient  to  a  signal,  were  whimpering  at  my 
heels,  but  the  pheasants  passed  them  within  a 
dozen  yards,  scarcely  troubling  to  turn  their 
heads. 

No  wonder  that  where  pheasants  multiply  they 
are  an  irresistible  temptation  to  poachers.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  are  trusting  and  almost  stupid  ; 
on  the  other,  their  rambling  habits  carry  them  far 
afield  from  their  protectors.  For  the  pheasant  is 
a  gourmet  and  a  born  vagabond.  Like  the  gypsy, 
he  scorns  domestic  comforts,  and  has  a  passionate 
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affection  for  hedges  and  by-paths.  The  maize 
that  is  scattered  liberally  for  him  soon  begins  to 
pall ;  and  when  the  bramble  thickets  and  the 
hedgerows  are  loaded  with  their  autumn  fruit,  he 
goes  out  on  blackberrying  expeditions  like  the 
village  children.  The  bitter  of  the  rowan  berries, 
by  the  way,  has  a  wonderful  attraction  for  him. 
I  know  more  than  one  Highland  estate  where,  in 
the  mixed  bag  of  a  long  day's  shooting,  there  was 
seldom  more  than  a  brace  or  brace  and  a  half  of 
pheasants.  And  for  the  most  part  these  stray 
birds  were  to  be  picked  up  in  some  cleft  of  the 
hills  where  the  rowans  overhung  a  burn  that  was 
a  favourite  breeding-place  of  the  ring-ousel.  If 
the  roving  pheasant  had  more  of  the  stealth 
of  the  gypsy,  it  would  be  all  very  well.  But, 
as  if  sleeping  each  night  on  the  same  tall 
tree  in  the  outlying  spinney  were  not  sufficient, 
he  lets  all  the  world  know  when  and  where 
he  flies  up  to  roost.  As  a  matter  of  course 
he  pays  the  penalty,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  cottager  comes  to  keep  unholy  hours, 
and  becomes  a  master  in  the  dark  mysteries 
of  noosing,  smoking,  and  shooting  with  half 
charges. 
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But  poaching  is  another  subject ;  and  it  is  the 
wandering  habits  of  the  bird  which  make  him  the 
delight  and  ornament  of  the  woodlands.  The 
mystery  is  that  he  has  survived  through  the 
centuries  before  home-breeding  and  preserving 
came  into  fashion.  Fancy  the  life  of  a  pheasant 
in  mediaeval  England,  when  the  balance  of  nature 
was  not  only  undisturbed,  but  weighed  heavily 
down  on  the  side  of  "the  vermin."  Pathless 
forests  and  swampy  coverts  swarmed  with  foxes, 
wild-cats,  polecats,  &c.,  perpetually  on  the  prowl. 
Hawks  and  crows  bred  unmolested,  and  we  should 
have  said  that  any  bird  of  the  woodlands  nesting 
on  the  ground  had  no  chance  whatever.  Yet  the 
pheasants  survived  all  the  same,  though  the  only 
point  in  their  favour  was  that  the  cloth-yard  shaft 
and  the  cross-bow  bolt  were  less  deadly  than 
breech-loaders  and  cartridges.  The  puzzle  be- 
comes the  more  bewildering  when  we  bring  our 
present  experiences  to  bear  on  it.  I  know  no 
more  enticing  pursuit  than  accompanying  the 
keeper  when  he  is  gathering  the  eggs  of  the  wild 
birds  in  April.  He  would  gladly  leave  them  to 
be  hatched  by  the  mother,  for  the  number  of  eggs 
she  lays  is  limited,  but  he  knows  the  odds  there 
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arc  against  their  hatching  out  or  the  nurslings 
arriving  at  maturity.  There  are  three  things  which 
help  the  wild  mother  and  often  save  her.  There 
is  coloration,  for  her  mottled  plumage  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  trailing  sprays  and  fallen 
leaves  among  which  she  sits  immovable  and  un- 
observed, unless  you  catch  the  sparkle  of  the 
watchful  eye.  There  is  the  fact  that  sitting 
birds  are  pretty  nearly  scentless.  I  have  seen 
a  well-bred  dog  walk  almost  over  one  of  them. 
And  finally,  when  the  mother  takes  a  stroll  to 
feed  and  stretch  her  legs  she  "haps"  the  nest 
up,  as  the  Scotch  say,  with  withered  leaves.  No 
doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  her  precautions,  with  the 
provisions  of  nature,  baffle  her  natural  ground 
enemies.  But  the  crows  are  as  crafty  as  herself, 
and  more  wide-awake :  they  understand  the 
keeper's  object  as  well  as  he  does  himself;  they 
watch  him  stooping  and  feeling  about ;  they 
follow  him  up  and  note  his  every  movement. 
And  the  rooks  are  at  least  as  dangerous  as  the 
grey  crows,  besides  being  far  more  numerous. 
In  England  they  are  less  of  a  nuisance  than  in  the 
North,  because  in  England  their  colonies  are 
generally  settled  in  scattered  groups  of  ances- 
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tral  trees.  But  on  one  estate  in  Aberdeenshire 
which  I  knew  well,  they  had  gradually  dispersed 
from  the  old  beeches  surrounding  the  house, 
through  a  vast  extent  of  spruce  plantations. 
Literally  each  tall  fir  held  its  nest,  and  promis- 
cuous raiding  and  remorseless  shooting  when  the 
tenants  were  convened  in  spring  made  no  appre- 
ciable difference  in  their  numbers.  They  did 
much  to  exterminate  the  wireworm,  but  they 
took  ruthless  toll  of  the  corn,  and  rotted 
more  roots  than  they  devoured  by  scooping 
out  holes  with  their  beaks.  Many  pheasants 
were  turned  out  there  every  year,  but  it  was 
decidedly  a  case  of  egg-collecting  under  diffi- 
culties. In  vain  the  old  keeper,  as  full  of  wiles 
and  dodges  as  a  Red  Indian,  would  edge  off 
casually  towards  a  covert.  Hundreds  or  perhaps 
thousands  of  eyes  were  watching.  They  did  not 
follow  him  in  battalions  as  when  flying  towards 
a  fresh-turned  fallow  of  a  morning,  but  they 
seemed  to  detach  innumerable  scouts  and  spies. 
As  in  the  most  weird  of  the  weird  stories  of 
Le  Fanu,  you  were  always  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  "  Watcher."  If  you  came  on  a 
clutch  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  the  olive  eggs, 
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it  was  well ;  you  picked  them  up  and  ceased  from 
troubling.  If  a  nest  were  left  undisturbed  for 
any  reason,  it  was  twenty  to  one,  if  you  re- 
turned in  a  day  or  two,  you  found  that  the 
rooks  had  been  before  you,  leaving  but  a  litter 
of  broken  shells.  It  may  be  a  question  how 
far  the  woods  and  hedgerows  should  be  swept 
clear  of  eggs  in  a  southern  county,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  colder  climate  and 
more  open  woods  of  the  bleaker  North  the 
more  that  can  be  gathered  the  better. 

When  the  eggs  have  been  brought  home,  and 
the  brood  hens  have  hatched  them  out,  then 
begins  a  fresh  season  of  interest.  Much  depends 
on  the  keeper,  but  even  if  deficient  in  knowledge, 
he  is  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  his  work. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  more  absorbing  occupation, 
and,  moreover,  his  reputation  depends  on  his  suc- 
cess. The  first  consideration  is  the  choice  of 
ground  for  the  coops.  It  ought  to  be  changed 
year  after  year,  were  it  only  to  renew  the  supply 
of  insects.  There  must  be  no  old  buildings  near 
to  give  shelter  to  rats  or  daws.  Dry  and  sunny 
it  must  be,  and  for  choice  upon  sand  or  gravel ; 
for  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  the  chickens  as  cold  or 
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damp.  Rough  ground  or  shaven  grass  is  the 
best,  though  the  instincts  of  the  little  chickens 
must  be  indulged,  and  some  cover  should  be  left, 
whither  they  can  run  and  hide.  There  are 
sound  reasons  for  not  accustoming  them  to 
answer  to  call,  yet  nothing  can  be  prettier  than 
the  sight  when  the  keeper  does  summon  them  by 
whistle.  The  long  grass  that  seemed  lifeless  is 
suddenly  in  movement,  as  if  you  had  stirred  one 
of  the  adjacent  ant-heaps  with  a  stick.  But 
other  eyes  than  yours  are  gloating  over  the  spec- 
tacle. The  good  keeper,  like  the  good  shepherd, 
is  in  ceaseless  anxiety  over  his  flock.  Crows  and 
jackdaws,  when  the  eggs  have  escaped  their 
clutches,  are  always  eager  for  a  descent  on  the 
chickens,  and  the  daw,  with  his  thievish  habits, 
is  a  specially  dangerous  enemy.  Then  there  is 
the  daring  sparrow-hawk,  still  common  enough 
when  so  many  of  his  congeners  have  been 
nearly  exterminated ;  and  I  so  greatly  admire 
his  pluck  and  dash  that  I  scarcely  grudge 
him  an  occasional  prize.  But  the  guard  with 
the  gun  has  no  sinecure,  and  is  bound  to  keep  a 
bright  look-out.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  red 
flags  he  displays  are  of  any  great  service.  The 
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winged  robbers  are  too  sharp  to  be  taken  in. 
Where  no  regular  night  watch  is  kept,  the 
retriever  chained  to  his  kennel,  who  bays  at  the 
moon  in  his  leisure  moments  when  not  respond- 
ing to  some  challenge  from  the  woods,  is  a  good 
security  against  the  prowling  fox.  Against  the 
smaller  four-footed  vermin  trapping  is  the  only 
safeguard,  and  stoats  and  weasels,  do  what  you 
may,  will  insinuate  themselves  among  the  coops. 
As  with  measles  in  a  nursery,  you  can  generally 
deal  with  them,  and  somehow  they  do  less  harm 
than  might  be  supposed.  The  proof  is  that 
on  the  poultry  farms  in  Kent  and  Sussex  coops 
are  set  out  in  open  fields  and  outlying  spinneys, 
and  the  farmers  assure  me  they  suffer  very  little. 
Rats,  where  they  are  numerous,  are  a  more  serious 
nuisance,  not  so  much  for  the  mischief  done  to 
eggs  or  chickens,  though  that  is  appreciable,  but 
because  they  devour  the  food  scattered  for  the 
pheasants,  which  starves  the  birds  and  runs  up 
the  bills. 

As  the  birds  get  strong  and  self-reliant,  they 
will  begin  to  stray.  As  you  take  your  stroll 
along  the  wood-rides  of  an  afternoon,  you  meet 
them  farther  and  farther  from  the  coops.  Their 
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straying  through  the  protected  coverts  should  be 
encouraged  by  dispensing  gradually  with  the 
feeding  at  the  coops,  and  establishing  depots 
of  wheat  and  barley  straw  at  inviting  spots. 
Yet  there  they  make  acquaintance  with  their 
wild  relatives,  who  innoculate  them  with  their 
own  passion  for  the  gypsy  life.  There  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  sexes.  The 
cockerels  take  to  that  roving  life  very  kindly, 
whereas  the  females,  whether  maidens  or  matrons, 
are  more  home-abiding.  Can  the  latter  have  a 
presentiment  that  the  sex  ensures  their  com- 
parative immunity  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season  the  outlying  males  arc 
much  in  the  majority. 

As  I  said,  the  ist  of  October  means  nothing 
so  far  as  battues  and  big  shoots  are  concerned. 
But  my  sympathies  are  with  the  keen  hand  who 
takes  little  thought  for  the  future,  laying  him- 
self out  to  make  the  most  of  the  present  and  of 
all  the  favourable  days  in  his  shooting  season. 
Infinitely  preferable  is  the  little  impromptu 
dinner-party  to  the  formal  and  ceremonious  feast 
to  which  you  are  bidden  a  month  in  advance. 
There  is  no  sort  of  fuss  about  a  day's  shooting 
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in  early  October.  The  sanctuaries  are  left  un- 
disturbed :  you  are  to  beat  hedgerow  and  spinney, 
reed-bed  and  broom  patch,  where  the  birds  have 
been  learning  how  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
You  have  no  idea  of  making  a  bag ;  you  are  only 
shooting  for  amusement.  A  single  trusty  com- 
panion ;  a  single  attendant  to  carry  the  spoil ;  a 
couple  of  sharp  lads  to  send  forward  as  stops 
and  markers ;  and  above  all,  a  couple  of  reliable 
dogs.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
well-broken  setters,  especially  if  your  wish  is  to 
let  nothing  escape  you.  They  will  stand  at  a 
crouching  bird  instead  of  rushing  it  up.  But 
for  myself,  though  it  may  mean  losing  a  chance 
now  and  then,  I  prefer  a  couple  of  lively  spaniels, 
or  even  a  brace  of  terriers,  though  these  latter  are 
never  so  manageable.  Setters  are  too  big  for 
grubbing  about  in  hedge  bottoms ;  even  spaniels 
will  get  tucked  up  by  the  loins  when  caught  in 
the  clinging  embrace  of  the  brambles.  Moreover, 
setters,  to  my  thinking,  are  too  sedate,  though 
sedateness  is  an  estimable  quality.  I  like  the 
lively  dash  of  the  spaniel,  even  though  he  blunder 
on  to  the  top  of  the  bird,  sending  him  up  on 
the  other  side  of  the  oak  that  spoils  the  shot.  I 
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like  to  see  the  tall  hedge  shoots  shaking  and 
trembling  when  the  small  spaniel  is  worming  and 
forcing  a  passage  through  the  roots.  And 
though  with  the  men  silence  is  here  as  essential 
as  on  the  grouse  moor,  I  like  to  hear  the 
sharp  yelp  of  irrepressible  excitement  when  a 
rabbit  scuttles  out  of  the  ditch  to  dart  in 
again,  or  when  a  pheasant  tears  his  way  through 
the  twigs  and  rises  soaringly  over  the  hedge 
timber. 

Though,  indeed,  it  is  not  often  that  a  cock 
rises  in  that  way,  unless  he  has  been  headed  by 
one  dog  and  cornered  by  the  other.  The  small 
birds  that  have  been  assembling  for  their  autumnal 
migration  will  rustle  along  the  hedge  before  you, 
and  seldom  show.  But  their  dislike  to  breaking 
cover  is  nothing  to  that  of  the  pheasant  cock. 
He  will  always  run  when  he  can,  and  only  take 
to  his  wings  as  a  last  resource.  You  know  there 
are  birds  before  you,  and  the  stop  has  been 
tapping  sonorously  on  the  rail  that  closes  the 
hedge.  While  yet  beyond  gunshot,  your  shy 
friends  may  have  slipped  out,  and  are  running 
across  the  meadow  for  the  sheltering  wood  be- 
yond. It  is  good  luck  when  you  mark  them 
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into  a  furze  clump  or  a  sedgy  corner,  where  they 
can  be  circumvented.  Enthusiastic  advocates  of 
the  battue  incline  to  say  that  these  hedge  shots 
are  generally  easy.  That  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  The  birds  are  apt  to  skirt  the  hedge  and 
then  shoot  up  sharply  at  a  distance,  when  you 
hesitate  whether  you  ought  to  fire  at  all.  More- 
over, hedgerows  are  generally  topped  at  intervals 
by  leafy  trees,  and  the  pheasant,  like  the  wood- 
pigeon,  has  an  extraordinary  instinct  for  inter- 
posing the  branches  between  himself  and  the  gun. 
Then  there  is  always  an  element  of  suspense  and 
uncertainty  in  not  knowing  whether  the  spaniels 
are  on  pheasant  or  rabbit,  though  there  are  old 
dogs,  which  will  enable  you  to  make  a  shrewd 
guess  by  the  peculiar  way  they  have  of  giving 
tongue. 

Talking  of  giving  tongue,  it  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  perfecting  the  education  of  the 
young  retriever  who  has  already  served  an  appren- 
ticeship in  backing  the  pointers  in  the  fields,  or 
when  walking  up  partridges  in  line.  Following 
close  at  his  master's  heel,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  he  shares  to  the  full  the  excitement  of  the 
spaniels,  yet  learns  to  control  his  emotions.  And 
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when  the  chance  comes  to  him  at  last,  he  must 
not  let  his  ardour  run  away  with  him.  With  an 
impressive  warning  to  be  cautious,  he  is  started 
on  the  trail  of  the  winged  pheasant,  and  there  is 
no  better  practice,  for  when  the  air  is  still  and 
the  sun  is  strong,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
overrun  the  scent.  Yet  you  may  see  the  high- 
spirited  youngster  settling  down  on  the  track 
with  the  slow  and  sure  perseverance  of  a  sleuth- 
hound,  and  pausing  when  thrown  out  to  make 
his  cast  with  the  sagacity  of  a  veteran  huntsman. 
That  he  will  sometimes  be  foiled  is  inevitable,  for 
nothing  threads  the  jungle  faster  than  a  running 
pheasant,  and  I  believe,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
verify  one's  presumption,  that  he  has  as  many 
dodges  as  the  oft-hunted  hare.  All  the  more  ought 
the  dog  to  be  petted  and  commended  if  patience 
and  perseverance  have  been  baffled,  for  the  more 
intelligent  he  is  the  more  sensitive  will  be  his 
feelings,  and  the  more  will  he  take  discomfiture 
to  heart.  In  fact,  friendly  sympathy  is  the  secret 
of  making  a  trustworthy  and  companionable 
retriever.  He  watches  his  master's  eye,  falls  into 
his  ways,  and  learns  at  last  to  read  his  mind,  till 
the  two  can  communicate  with  such  a  language  of 
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signs  as  talking  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  on  the 
fingers. 

Those  autumnal,  offhand  days  are  specially 
delightful.  There  is  always  something  sombre 
in  the  belated  battue,  when  you  are  tramping 
ankle-deep  through  withered  leaves  in  dank  and 
dripping  woods  when  shivering  Nature  has 
thrown  off  her  summer  dress,  or  when  you  are 
kicking  your  cold  heels  at  the  end  of  a  ride, 
listening  impatiently  for  the  first  sound  of  the 
sticks,  and  striving  with  indifferent  success  to 
keep  yourself  tolerably  warm.  In  the  crisp, 
clear  air  of  a  fine  morning  in  early  October 
everything  is  bright  and  gay,  even  in  the  length- 
ening shadows  of  the  closing  day.  There  is  a 
glow  on  the  fading  foliage ;  the  stubbles  are 
covered  with  gossamer ;  the  hedges  are  ablaze 
with  scarlet  leaves  and  ruddy  berries.  As  the 
sun  slopes  to  the  west,  there  comes  perhaps  the 
pleasantest  hour  of  all,  when  you  are  sauntering 
homewards  in  the  failing  light.  The  sound  of 
dropping  shots  in  the  distance  has  caused  no 
alarm  in  the  home  enclosures.  Looking  over 
the  gate  into  the  stubble  field,  you  see  a  mixed 
company  amicably  industrious  over  the  evening 
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meal.  Quiet  and  unobserved  you  stand  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  the  wood-pigeons  are 
the  first  to  catch  sight  of  you.  The  pheasants 
can  hardly  be  said  to  take  the  alarm,  for 
they  know  there  is  no  real  danger,  but  the 
more  timid  hens  stoop  low  or  run  for  the 
wood,  while  the  cocks  scarcely  raise  their 
heads  and  placidly  resume  their  pecking.  The 
covey  of  partridges  have  effaced  themselves,  but 
if  you  still  remain  motionless,  they  soon  reappear. 
As  for  the  rabbits,  the  seniors  are  sitting  up  on 
end  like  so  many  kangaroos,  but  the  juveniles 
never  interrupt  their  gambols.  Even  when  you 
pass  the  gate,  keeper,  dogs  and  all,  for  the  most 
part,  they  simply  squat  where  they  have  been 
playing.  But  uneasiness  grows  into  fright,  and 
the  terror  keeps  them  still  until  men  and  dogs 
are  almost  upon  them  ;  then  one  after  another 
makes  a  rush  for  the  beaten  path  which  leads  over 
the  bank  to  the  burrow  or  the  lairs  in  the  thicket. 
Hares  are  scarce  since  their  proscription  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  a  few  may  be  seen  limping 
to  the  gaps  in  the  roots  of  the  hedge,  now  that 
you  have  barred  the  regular  egress  by  way  of 
the  gate,  if  the  keeper  had  not  taken  the  pre- 
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caution   of  netting    it    previously.     So    you  get 
home  as  the  bats  are  coming  out. 

These  outlying  days  need  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  shooting  the  woods,  whether  great 
or  small.  On  the  contrary,  they  help  to  head 
back  the  birds  that  would  otherwise  wander.  But 
the  caprices  of  the  pheasants  are  not  to  be  con- 
trolled. It  is  not  only  disheartening  work  trying 
to  get  up  a  fair  head  on  ground  unsuited  to 
them  ;  but  sometimes,  and  seemingly  out  of  sheer 
perversity,  they  will  shift  themselves  persistently 
to  some  most  unattractive  locality.  One  case  I 
knew  where  they  were  carefully  cherished  in 
warm  coverts,  with  tangled  undergrowths  and 
an  abundance  of  the  springs  and  rills  in  which 
they  delight ;  yet  a  bleak,  exposed  wood  of 
straggling  firs  had  an  irresistible  charm  for  them, 
and  thither  they  would  obstinately  repair,  to 
be  shot  down  on  their  roosts  by  the  poaching 
yeoman  farmer  who  owned  it.  That  roving 
habit  is  apt  to  make  bad  blood  between  neigh- 
bours, and  no  wonder.  One  sympathises  with 
the  keeper  of  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  who  abused 
Major  Ponto  and  Mr.  Snob  when  they  were 
picking  up  the  Marquis's  pheasants  which  had 
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strayed  on  to  Ponto's  fields.  Where  your  neigh- 
bour of  moderate  estate  preserves  like  yourself, 
it  is  a  case  of  give  and  take,  and  no  trouble 
arises.  If  he  has  the  better  of  the  exchange,  the 
luck  is  his,  and  you  can  only  grumble  and  bear  it. 
But  nothing  is  more  aggravating  than  a  nook  of 
inviting  wood,  running  wedge-like  into  the  best 
coverts  of  a  great  estate,  where  the  owner  sets 
sporting  courtesies  at  defiance.  I  have  know- 
ledge of  a  man  who  lives  like  a  hermit,  loves 
roast  pheasant,  and  hates  the  squire  who  owns 
all  the  rest  of  the  parish.  No  wonder  his 
Naboth's  vineyard  is  coveted,  but  nothing  will 
tempt  him  to  sell  or  let  it.  If  judicial  homicide 
were  justifiable  under  any  circumstances,  it  would 
surely  be  in  these.  When  the  big  shoots  are 
coming  off,  the  position  he  commands  is  fatal  to 
the  squire's  plans  of  campaign.  He  began  by 
posting  himself  under  cover  on  these  occasions, 
and  keeping  up  a  warm  fusillade.  The  squire, 
the  most  amiable  of  men,  appealed  to  him  with 
mild  remonstrances  and  invitations  to  dinner. 
The  only  result  was  that,  when  he  knew  a  shoot 
was  coming  off,  he  invited  a  party  of  friends 
from  town  and  lined  his  ditches  with  sharp- 
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shooters.  The  slaughter  was  not  great,  but  the 
expenditure  of  cartridges  was  terrific.  Naboth 
was  a  regular  church-goer,  and  the  squire  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  Vicar  ;  but  the  Vicar,  who 
read  French  novels  in  his  leisure  hours,  positively 
declined  to  interfere.  He  said  that,  like  M.  le 
Roy  in  About's  Trente  et  Qiuarante,  he  was  not 
skilled  in  the  handling  of  hedgehogs ;  and  the 
only  comfort  he  had  to  offer  was  that  such 
thorns  in  the  flesh  were  sent  for  our  chastening. 

Happily  such  extreme  cases  are  rare,  though 
irregular  boundaries  are  always  annoying ;  and  in 
pheasant-shooting  more  than  anything  else  one 
appreciates  the  charms  of  the  ring  fence  which 
used  to  figure  in  the  advertisements  of  land 
agents.  The  interchange  of  sport  among  friendly 
neighbours  is  the  best  of  reasons  for  organised 
shoots  on  a  small  estate.  Otherwise,  so  far  as 
my  personal  tastes  are  concerned,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  walk  my  woods  at  will,  and  take 
my  chance  of  finding  sport.  But  the  man  who 
shoots  his  coverts,  say,  twice  in  the  season,  by  the 
amicable  process  of  exchange  and  barter,  gets  at 
least  a  dozen  pleasant  days.  Regular  covert- 
shooting  must  be  deferred  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
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and  that  is  the  worst  of  it.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
when  the  rains  have  been  light  and  the  frosts 
have  loitered,  impatience  prevails  and  it  comes 
off  prematurely,  but  always  to  the  disgust  of  the 
keeper,  and  often  of  his  master.  Unless  there  is 
a  perfect  understanding  between  the  two,  it  is 
hardly  fair  on  a  keeper  to  force  his  hand  when 
his  credit  depends  on  results.  In  any  case,  you 
should  make  up  your  mind  that  a  too  early 
shoot  will  surely  be  muffed — it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  mismanaged.  Beaters  will  club ;  they 
will  shrink  from  facing  the  thorny  jungles ; 
much  game  will  run  back,  which,  after  all,  is 
no  great  matter  ;  and,  if  there  are  reckless  shots 
in  the  wood,  they  have  every  opportunity  of 
bagging  a  villager. 

It  is  the  climax  of  the  art  to  press  the  pheasants 
forward  in  such  a  tinchel  as  enclosed  the  deer 
in  the  old  Highland  drives,  and  gently  compel 
them  to  congregate  in  some  selected  clump,  or 
even  in  a  convenient  expanse  of  turnips.  But 
everywhere  the  light  has  been  spreading  more 
or  less,  and  even  unintelligent  keepers  are  learn- 
ing to  direct  the  shoots  on  some  sort  of  system. 
It  is  highly  advisable  to  give  all  the  guns  some 
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general  notion  of  the  plan.  There  was  an  old 
friend  of  mine — a  large  proprietor — who  had 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  distribution  of  fields 
and  coverts  that  the  heart  of  man  could  desire. 
Moreover,  he  had  anticipated  the  lights  of  later 
days :  he  took  his  head-keeper,  of  course,  into 
his  confidence,  and  laid  his  schemes  with  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  sagacity.  But  it  was  his 
weakness  to  keep  matters  dark  and  devise 
surprises.  So  well  did  he  manage,  that  there 
was  generally  poor  shooting  at  the  first  beats, 
and  his  face  would  express  the  disappointment 
reflected  from  the  faces  of  his  guests.  Really 
the  birds  were  being  artistically  pushed  forward 
to  the  stands  where  he  had  arranged  for  effective 
bouquets  ;  but  hope  deferred  had  put  listless  men 
off  their  shooting,  and  there  was  much  mang- 
ling, and  more  missing.  In  regard  to  mangling, 
it  is  a  great  matter  to  post  the  guns  at  sufficient 
distances  from  the  end  of  a  covert,  so  that  the 
birds  shall  have  fair  law,  and  the  rabbits  shall 
not  be  scared  back  upon  the  beaters.  I  alluded 
in  a  former  chapter  to  the  old  fashion  of  closing 
in  upon  the  fence,  as  if  the  guns  were  meant 
to  stop  the  game  with  their  gaiters.  The 
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bordering  hedge  was  thick  with  dumbfounded 
hares  and  panic-stricken  rabbits ;  pheasants  were 
running  to  and  fro  in  dire  confusion,  till,  when 
one  of  them  gave  the  signal,  they  came  with  a 
rush,  often  dashing  out  full  in  your  face  like 
moths  bewildered  by  lamplight.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  great  deal  of  snap-shooting  and 
cross-firing  ;  pheasants  were  shattered  when  they 
were  not  clean  missed,  and  ground  game  were 
scattered  about  in  rags  and  tatters,  as  if  they 
had  been  victims  of  an  explosion  of  dynamite. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  danger  to  human  life 
when  the  smoke  was  hanging  heavy  on  a  foggy 
day. 

How  different  it  is  when  good  sportsmen 
are  standing  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  back, 
and  at  reasonable  distances  apart !  Mistakes 
will  happen,  but  however  fast  the  pheasants 
are  being  flushed,  there  is  seldom  wanton  in- 
terference with  a  neighbour's  birds.  Jealous 
shots  are  the  rare  exception,  for  a  man  who 
gets  the  name  of  claiming  more  than  his  fair 
share  has  invariably  a  black  mark  set  against 
him,  and  so  it  is  understood  that  unselfishness 
is  identical  with  self-interest.  It  is  strange  how 
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that  sort  of  evil  reputation  is  impressed  on  the 
memory,  and  the  misdeeds  of  a  man  will  sur- 
vive, when  the  good  he  has  done  is  forgotten. 
As  I  write  I  recall  a  day  in  the  North,  when  a 
long  stretch  of  densely  wooded,  narrow  glens 
were  being  beaten  out,  and  pheasants  were 
rising  at  frequent  intervals.  I  was  a  hearer 
rather  than  a  performer  or  spectator,  for  I  was 
struggling  along  with  the  beaters  in  the  depths. 
On  either  side,  on  the  heights  above,  and  almost 
within  gunshot  of  each  other,  two  chieftains 
were  walking,  both  of  them  famous  as  shots 
and  salmon-fishers.  As  a  rule,  the  birds  rose 
rocketing  between  them,  when  not  unnaturally 
both  fired,  and  then  regularly  following  the 
fall  came  the  shout,  "My  bird,  Roderick." 
Roderick,  rather  the  better  shot  of  the 
two,  was  a  good-tempered  fellow,  and  said 
nothing  at  the  time ;  but  somehow  the 
story  got  wind  —  most  probably  the  keepers 
chattered — and  for  long  afterwards  "  My  bird, 
Roderick,"  was  a  catchword  at  Northern  shoot- 
ing meets. 

At   a   range    of  some  forty  yards   from   the 
covert  both  experts   and  novices  have  the  best 
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possible  chances.  And  in  these  circumstances 
the  average  shot  can  generally  give  a  good 
account  of  himself.  Absurd  self-consciousness 
is  apt  to  put  the  novice  off  his  shooting.  If 
he  would  only  realise  it,  no  one  except  his 
loader  is  specially  remarking  or  caring  what  he 
does.  Pace  is  naturally  a  puzzle  at  first,  for, 
as  with  most  birds,  the  flight  of  the  pheasant 
is  deceptive :  he  rises  heavily  like  the  mallard, 
but  like  the  mallard  he  very  soon  gets  up  the 
steam.  Then,  thanks  to  his  feathering,  he 
often  escapes  with  nothing  but  slight  damage 
to  his  train,  and  one  should  remember  that 
the  body  is  relatively  small.  As  in  driving 
grouse  or  partridges,  the  safer  rule  is  always 
to  hold  well  ahead  at  a  passing  bird ;  in  any 
case  then  it  will  either  be  a  kill  or  a  clean 
miss.  Nothing  is  more  detestable  than  to  hear 
a  man  congratulate  himself  on  a  hit,  because 
a  bird  leaves  feathers  floating  behind  him. 
The  probability  is  that  a  stray  pellet  has 
lodged  and  doomed  the  victim  to  lingering 
torture.  If  the  novice  avoids  flurry  and  picks 
his  shots  with  discretion,  he  will  have  more 
game  to  show  than  if  he  shoots  fast  or  at- 
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tempts  feats  impossible.  Masters  of  the  craft 
attain  to  something  like  sleight  of  hand,  and 
can  kill  with  certainty  in  attitudes  that  would 
do  credit  to  the  flexibility  of  a  gymnast.  But 
shooting  straight  overhead  or  slightly  behind 
the  shoulder  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ill-initiated.  What  he  may  hope  to  attain  with 
comparatively  easy  shots  is  the  merciful  pre- 
cision of  the  great  artists.  Those  who  abuse 
what  they  call  the  butchery  of  the  big  battues, 
where  the  ambition  is  to  equal  or  surpass  pre- 
vious records,  really  know  little  about  the 
matter.  I  do  not  admire  big  battues  myself, 
nor  do  I  envy  those  who  are  privileged  to 
participate  in  them.  But  "butchery"  is  mis- 
applied to  the  shooting  organised  by  genuine 
sportsmen  on  one  of  the  great  estates  in  the 
eastern  counties,  or  in  Hants  or  Shropshire. 
True,  the  slaughter  is  certainly  great,  but 
the  people  benefit  when  pheasants  at  the 
poulterers'  are  cheaper  than  fowls  —  relatively 
as  cheap  as  the  rabbits  that  are  consigned  by 
thousands  to  the  manufacturing  towns.  And 
even  slaughter  is  almost  a  misnomer,  for  the 
business,  and  it  is  a  business,  could  not  be 
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more  humanely  done.  The  guns  are  picked 
men  :  death  is  generally  instantaneous,  the  wings 
collapsing  as  the  vital  machinery  is  paralysed. 
Keepers  and  retrievers  are  out  on  the  search 
next  morning  for  the  wounded,  and  if  we 
pity  the  few  victims  who  pine  and  die,  we 
need  not  indulge  to  excess  in  morbid  senti- 
mentality if  we  remember  the  natural  courses 
of  life — soldiers  left  groaning  in  agony  on  a 
battlefield. 

It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  game- 
preserver  makes  liberal  compensation  to  the 
farmers,  and  now  that  farms  go  abegging  and 
tenants  dictate  their  terms,  there  can  seldom 
be  trouble  about  that.  And  not  even  the 
gentlemen  enjoy  the  battue  more  than  the 
woodmen  and  labourers  who  are  enlisted  to 
beat.  The  gentleman  may  be  sick  of  shoot- 
ing as  of  other  things :  to  the  peasant  it  is  a 
festival,  a  sort  of  free-foresting.  He  is  not 
only  paid  for  a  pleasure,  but  feasted  to  his 
heart's  content.  At  a  great  field-day  it  may 
be  all  very  well  to  have  an  organised  force 
of  beaters,  in  smock-frock  uniform,  up  to  a 
level  standard  in  height  and  size.  I  confess 
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I  like  to  see  a  scratch  muster,  from  the  lubberly 
hobbledehoy  to  the  elderly  hedger  who  feels 
sharp  twinges  of  the  rheumatism  and  is  a  trifle 
stiff  in  the  loins.  The  work  may  not  be  quite 
so  effectively  done,  but  it  encourages  a  deal  of 
good  feeling  between  the  hall  and  its  depen- 
dants. A  discreet  keeper  will  use  the  beating 
to  hold  many  an  embryo  poacher  to  steady 
courses,  and  to  reward  the  friendly  field -worker 
who  bring  him  notice  of  nests  or  snares.  At 
the  same  time  he  must  be  firm  in  keeping  his 
men  up  to  their  work.  When  the  coverts  are 
wet  they  consider  themselves  and  their  com- 
fort, and  when  the  thorns  are  thick  they  con- 
sider their  skins  and  their  clothing.  Unless 
his  aides  are  judiciously  distributed  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  dress  the  line :  the  men  will 
cluster  in  knots  and  shirk  the  thickets,  when 
the  crouching  birds  and  rabbits  will  take  the 
first  chance  to  run  back.  There  was  an  old 
drawing  of  Leech's  in  Punch,  where  the  lordly 
head-keeper  having  posted  his  lords  forward, 
told  off  the  only  man  without  a  title  to 
"try  for  a  hare  back."  As  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  beaters  are  indifferently  drilled,  the 
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gun  back  may  have  the  most  lively  sport.  To 
be  sure,  his  shooting  should  be  quick  and 
sure,  for  pheasants  flying  high  above  the 
trees  are  always  difficult  shots.  Nor  need 
it  be  said  that  he  must  be  careful  and  never 
fire  forward  at  ground  game,  for  even  when 
all  seems  safe,  shot  will  ricochet  in  most  erratic 
fashion. 

As  on  the  moors,  so  in  the  coverts.  I  know 
nothing  that  gives  such  an  appetite  for  the  midday 
lunch  as  looking  on  at  the  performances  of  the 
keepers  and  beaters.  The  most  luxurious  of  the 
rustics,  as  a  rule,  have  to  be  content  with  an 
occasional  scrap  of  bacon.  Now  they  sit  down 
in  ungainly  attitudes,  regardless  of  the  damp, 
to  a  banquet  of  Lucullus.  Out  comes  the 
clasp-knife,  drawn  hastily  over  the  gaiter,  to 
hack  the  huge  wedges  of  boiled  beef  and  the 
hunches  of  bread  and  cheese.  The  jars  of  ale 
are  passed  round,  very  different  from  the  drugged 
stuff,  loaded  with  liquorice,  warranted  to  stupefy 
cheaply,  in  the  village  public;  the  tongues  are 
unloosed  when  the  teeth  suspend  action,  and 
the  parochial  humorists  indulge  in  the  jokes 
which  set  all  the  slouching  shoulders  a  shaking. 
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At  dusk  they  go  home  with  the  day's  wage 
in  their  pockets  and  a  couple  of  rabbits  apiece, 
and  they  take  with  them  matter  of  talk  for  a 
week  to  come,  over  the  evening  pipes  in  the 
alehouse. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

Rough  Shooting  and 
Mixed  Bags 


ROUGH  shooting  is  a  comprehensive  title,  for 
it  includes  everything  in  the  way  of  irregular 
sport  where  you  seldom  expect  great  results,  and 
consequently  are  as  seldom  disappointed.  It 
means  mixed  bags,  with  improvised  parties  in 
wild  country ;  it  means  excursions  alone  or  with  a 
single  attendant,  when  the  object  is  excitement 
rather  than  the  expenditure  of  ammunition ; 
when  you  are  more  than  assured  of  a  sufficiency 
of  exercise,  and  have  a  fair  chance  of  incident  or 
adventure.  Generally  it  is  a  training  in  hardi- 
hood and  the  virtue  of  self-reliance,  and  even 

if  the  bag   is  light,  it    gives  rare   opportunities 
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for  studying  the  habits  of  the  wild  creatures 
when  you  follow  them  into  the  seclusion  of  their 
favourite  haunts.  Many  lessees  of  shootings 
take  their  leave  of  the  North  when  the  grouse 
have  been  packing  in  September.  If  they  care 
for  sport,  as  apart  from  slaughter,  there  is  no 
greater  mistake.  September  is  often  wet,  but  in 
October  there  are  frequently  weeks  of  an  Indian 
summer.  Nothing  is  more  exhilarating  than  the 
early  start  for  a  long  day,  with  a  few  slices  of 
beef  and  a  flask  in  the  bottom  of  the  game-bag. 
The  atmosphere  is  clear  and  the  air  is  crisp,  there 
may  be  a  shrewd  nip  in  it  in  the  morning,  for 
there  is  a  suspicion  of  frost  on  the  heather. 
Unbound  to  beats  and  a  wanderer  at  will,  you 
exult  in  an  exhilarating  sense  of  freedom  ;  if  you 
were  a  boy  again  you  might  imagine  yourself  one 
of  Cooper's  scouts  plunging  into  the  woods  on 
the  trail  of  the  Mingos.  But  we  ought  to 
premise,  as  the  Scotch  patriot  said  over  his  sour 
grapes,  that  for  expeditions  of  the  kind  there  are 
moors  and  moors.  As  I  said,  when  remarking 
on  the  selection  of  a  shooting,  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  look  out  for  picturesque  and  rolling  ground. 
On  a  tame  level  there  is  little  to  be  done  late  in 
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the  year,  and  still  less  to  be  enjoyed.  The  eye 
aches  in  looking  over  the  barren  expanse  of  black 
bog,  and  the  congregated  grouse  sight  the  stalker 
at  any  distance.  Where  the  ground  breaks  in 
hillocks  the  grouse  will  pack  all  the  same ;  never- 
theless they  are  more  or  less  accessible,  and 
you  may  always  stumble  upon  single  birds.  As 
Christopher  North  said  of  the  shy  Tweed  salmon, 
they  are  to  be  wooed  and  won,  though  the  wooing 
may  be  difficult  and  tedious.  Moreover,  the 
habits  of  grouse  in  the  autumn  vary  as  you  go 
north.  On  the  Lammermoors  you  might  asjvell 
be  stalking  will-o'-the-wisps;  in  rougher  Perthshire 
and  Aberdeenshire  they  are  packed  but  neverthe- 
less approachable  ;  on  the  wild  watershed  of  Ross 
they  are  still  scattered  and  will  sit  even  into  the 
winter  when  the  black  frosts  are  taming  birds 
everywhere. 

But  take  a  fair  day  in  the  ordinary  uplands. 
You  choose  a  couple  of  pointers  or  setters,  wise 
and  wide-awake,  who  remember  their  former  ex- 
periences in  autumn  among  those  hillocks.  If  a 
brisk  breeze  has  freshened  into  a  gale  your 
chances  are  the  better,  for  then  the  birds  are 
cowering  in  shelter,  and  the  dogs  can  make  a 
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shrewd  guess  where  they  are  likely  to  find  them. 
By  the  way,  as  most  of  the  shots  will  be  at  long 
range,  the  gun  must  be  of  heavy  metal.  Every 
ounce  will  tell  before  the  walk  is  over ;  neverthe- 
less you  must  carry  it  yourself,  and  never  hand  it 
to  the  gillie.  Your  motto,  like  that  of  the  Scotts 
of  Thirlestane,  must  be,  "  Ready,  aye  ready,"  and 
what  takes  it  out  of  you  as  much  as  the  walking 
is  that  you  must  be  ever  on  the  look-out,  as  you 
can  never  tell  when  a  surprise  will  be  sprung  on 
you.  You  cannot  suit  your  cartridge  loading  to 
all  sorts  of  game ;  but  as  to  that  you  must  take 
your  chance :  a  snipe  will  safely  thread  the 
charge  intended  for  a  tough  cock  grouse  or  a 
well-quilted  mallard.  You  are  following  the 
course  of  the  stream  that  comes  down  from  the 
gorge  in  the  uplands.  Often  it  overflows,  and 
there  are  springs  that  are  choked  or  dammed 
back  by  rushes  and  the  rank  growth  of  the  rough 
grasses.  Swampy  pools  are  dotted  about  the 
sedgy  bottom.  One  of  the  dogs  who  has  a 
fondness  for  snipe,  and  knows  well  where  to 
expect  them,  after  drawing  on  one  of  those 
patches  of  rushes  is  at  a  standstill.  A  brace  of 
snipe  rise  before  him  with  their  bleating  plaint ; 
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you  miss  one  and  drop  the  other.  That  is 
merely  an  interlude,  and  you  revert  to  the  shep- 
herd's track  along  the  burn.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  stepping  silently,  for  the  springy  turf 
yields  to  the  foot.  The  little  stream  winds  in 
a  succession  of  pools  and  shallow  rushes,  and 
pausing  to  prospect  at  one  of  the  turns  you  catch 
the  low  quack  of  a  mallard.  Another  half-dozen 
of  steps  and,  straightening  yourself  to  peep  over 
the  bank,  you  sight  him  as  he  sees  you.  He 
swims  swiftly  a  few  yards  up  stream,  followed  by 
his  soberly  dressed  mate,  then  with  a  splutter  of 
the  pinions  rises  heavily  against  the  wind,  and 
swings  backward  and  upward.  It  is  an  easy  shot, 
and  the  couple,  beautiful  in  life,  are  not  divided 
in  their  death. 

The  scene  changes  into  the  broken  moor,  and 
now  the  dogs,  though  alert  as  ever,  are  more 
cautious  as  they  settle  to  serious  work.  There 
is  none  of  that  free  ranging  in  which  they  in- 
dulged on  the  Twelfth.  They  range,  but  might 
almost  be  said  to  potter,  were  it  not  for  their 
tremulous  anxiety  over  the  proceedings.  They 
seldom  trouble  to  hunt  the  windward  slopes,  but 
work  quietly  on  the  lee  side  of  each  eminence. 
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Hesitation  or  caution  changes  to  certainty  as  the 
one  draws  and  comes  to  a  full  stop,  while  his 
fellow  backs  and  drops.  On  the  Twelfth  you 
would  walk  up  straight  to  the  point,  or  perhaps 
you  might  not ;  that  would  be  a  question.  Now 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever ;  you  make  a  calcula- 
tion as  to  where  the  birds  should  be,  and  a  cast  to 
cut  the  line  of  their  probable  flight.  Some  days, 
when  flushed,  they  will  fly  far  ;  on  others  you  may 
presume  that  they  will  drop  immediately  beyond 
the  next  shoulder ;  but  there  is  seldom  possibility 
of  marking,  and  you  must  bring  all  your  moor- 
craft  into  play.  Throughout  the  day  there  will 
be  more  blanks  than  prizes,  but  you  may  safely 
count,  as  in  August,  on  some  good  shooting 
before  dark.  The'  twilight  hour  is  always  the 
best,  and  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  shoot 
on  when  I  could  scarcely  catch  the  flutter  of 
the  wing  against  the  twinkles  of  departing  sun- 
beams on  the  horizon.  For  in  late  autumn  the 
grouse  change  their  feeding  habits ;  they  break 
their  fasts  slightly  at  dawn ;  are  sometimes 
abroad  again  at  noon,  but  make  their  regular 
square  meal  towards  the  evening. 

I  have  said  that  the  best  sportsmen  are  practical 
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naturalists  ;  in  fact,  unless  they  are  simply  stolid 
shooting  machines  they  cannot  help  them- 
selves. Nature  will  not  be  denied,  and  even 
with  the  advent  of  spring  she  scarcely  offers 
more  distractions  than  in  those  autumn  wan- 
derings. The  latest  summer  migrants  are 
going  south :  grebe  and  teal  are  thinking  of 
abandoning  their  marshy  breeding-places,  and 
the  snipe  and  woodcock  are  on  their  travels. 
Many  a  couple  of  cocks  have  I  picked  up  on 
these  occasions,  taking  inhospitable  advantage  of 
their  resting  in  the  heather,  and  giving  consola- 
tion for  mischances  with  the  grouse.  That 
promiscuous  interest  deepens  when  walking  the 
moors  in  November.  The  wild-fowl  are  all 
on  the  move.  Throughout  the  day  the  swans 
and  the  geese  —  the  swans  are  but  seldom  to 
be  seen  nowadays — are  floating  on  the  ground- 
swell  in  bays  and  estuaries.  At  dusk  and  dawn 
they  are  flighting  to  and  from  their  feeding- 
places  round  the  inland  lochs  and  tarns.  If  the 
cold  is  severe  and  the  heather  is  buried  under 
the  snow,  the  grouse  have  shifted  down  into 
corries  and  hollows,  and  at  the  cost  of  hard 
walking  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  approaching 
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them.     The    mountain    hares    lollop   up   before 
you  with  stiffened  limbs,  and  the  blue  on  their 
thickening  coats  is  shading  into  grey  or  silver. 
The  black  game  are  betaking  themselves  of  an 
evening  to  the  birch  coppices,  though  the  cocks 
at  least  always  keep  wary  watch  and  ward ;  and 
all  these  creatures  are  quick  to  read  the  certain 
signs  of  any  change  in  the  weather.      It  is  no 
case  now  of  the  Indian  summer,  when  you  may 
safely  leave   the   plaid    at  home ;   the   brightest 
morning  is  the  most  to  be  mistrusted.     Towards 
afternoon  there   comes  an  ominous  calm.     The 
sky  is  still  a  steely  blue,  but  to  windward  is  a 
dark  bank   of  lowering   cloud,  fringed   with    a 
lurid  light.     The  keen  cold  suddenly  changes  to 
a  chill  that  is  damp  and  uncanny.     Then  a  burst 
of  howling  wind  brings  up  the  driving  sleet.     It 
should    be   bright  light  still,    but   through    the 
gathering  darkness   the  whistle    of  the   curlew, 
the  plaint  of  the  plover,  and  the  shrill  calls  of 
the  seagulls  floating   landward    before   the  blast 
tell  you  that  unless  you  are  to  be  belated  on  the 
moor  it  is  high  time  to  be  heading  homewards. 
It   is   well   if   nothing  worse  comes  of  it  than 
simply  wind   and    sleet.      Sometimes    the   sleet 
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will  thicken  into  a  snowstorm ;  and  when  one  is 
caught  in  the  thick  fall  of  broad  feathering  flakes 
it  is  like  being  smothered  in  the  clinging  folds 
of  a  cloak.  You  are  fortunate  if  you  hit  off  the 
nearest  hill-burn  to  serve  as  guide ;  if  not,  there 
may  be  nothing  for  it  but  a  bivouac.  Happily 
a  healthy  man  like  the  native  Highlander  or  the 
hill-fox  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a  night  of 
exposure,  though  his  restless  slumbers  may  have 
strange  interruptions,  and  his  dreams  be  none  of 
the  most  agreeable. 

By  night  or  day  in  the  autumnal  fog  there  is 
no  experience  more  thrilling  than  the  belling  of 
the  stags.  Belling  is  the  old  poetical  form  of 
"  bellowing."  Deer  may  often  be  found  lying  out 
on  grouse  ground  surrounded  by  forests,  and  I 
have  seen  hart  and  hind  spring  out  of  a  moss- 
pot  within  half  gun-shot,  and  trot  away,  quietly 
enough,  with  the  peat  water  streaming  from 
their  blackened  hides.  But  in  the  rutting  season, 
when  the  many-tyned  monarch  of  the  wilds  is 
roving  restlessly  at  the  tail  of  his  seraglio — for  it 
is  his  habit  to  herd  his  ladies  in — the  deer  are 
more  apt  than  in  ordinary  to  break  bounds. 
The  master-hart  is  always  in  feverish  excitement, 
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expecting  the  challenge  of  jealous  stags.      You 
hear  a  prolonged  roar  out  of  the  mist.     It  sounds 
almost  at  your  elbow,  though  it  may  be  some 
distance  away,  and  you  are  puzzled  to  locate  it 
from  the  reverberating   roll  of  the  echoes.     If 
you  sit  still  when  the  bellow  is  coming  upwind, 
you  may  hear  heavy  hoofs  on  the  slippery  shingle. 
The   mist   thins  a  trifle,  and   you   see  spectral 
forms  emerge,  stepping  leisurely  along  in  single 
file.     They  get  your  wind  or  catch  a  glimpse  of 
their  natural  enemy,  and  they  melt  into  the  dim- 
ness,   phantom-like,    as    they   emerged,    but   at 
marvellously  accelerated   pace,   sending   showers 
of    pebbles   scattering    behind   them.       But   far 
more  striking  may  be  the  transformation  scene, 
when  with  a  sudden  flashing  out  of  the  sun  the 
mist  dissolves  as  by  enchantment.     I  remember 
a  day  when  we  had  heard  a  challenge  given  and 
answered.     Nothing  was  to  be  seen,  but  a  stamp- 
ing of  feet  and  a  savage  clashing  of  horns  were 
to  be  heard  from  behind  the  veil.     There  was  a 
faint  flickering  of  lights  overhead,  like  summer 
lightning  or  the  flashes  of  the  Borealis,  and  then 
the  sun   blazed  forth   in   his   glory.     Half  the 
mist-curtain  rolled  up  and  floated  away  towards 
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the  hilltops,  the  other  half  sank  into  the  valley, 
clinging  to  the  faces  of  the  rocks,  wreathing 
itself  round  the  hillocks  in  the  bottom  in  all 
manner  of  fantastic  shapes.  On  a  terrace  op- 
posite, which,  like  the  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy, 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  engineered  by  powder 
and  pickaxes,  the  fight  was  coming  off.  The 
combatants  had  no  thought  to  give  to  spectators, 
and  the  hinds  were  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
issue  that  they  never  once  looked  over  their 
shoulders.  The  fight  was  fairly  fought  out  to 
a  finish.  The  intruder,  terribly  gored  about  the 
neck  and  ribs,  fairly  turned  tail.  The  victor, 
with  lowered  antlers,  fiercely  followed  up  the 
pursuit,  and  the  ladies,  whose  eyes  had  rained 
influence,  went  off  to  award  the  prize.  I  believe 
they  never  had  a  suspicion  of  our  presence,  and  a 
sight  so  rare  is  one  to  recollect. 

The  sounds  from  the  mist  are  always  mourn- 
ful. The  grouse  should  be  used  to  damp  and 
hardened  to  all  inclemencies  of  weather,  but 
even  in  the  crow  of  the  grouse  there  is  a  note 
of  melancholy  very  different  from  the  cheery 
clarion  he  sounds  of  a  summer  morning.  The 
curlew  and  the  plover  tribe  are  always  pessi- 
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mistic,  but  now  their  moaning  and  wailing  are 
oppressively  mournful.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  gloomy  climate  and  sombre  surroundings  to 
breed  and  perpetuate  superstition.  Standing  on 
the  Point  de  Raz,  or  the  Rochers  de  Penmarch, 
with  storm-clouds  darkening  overhead,  one  can 
understand  the  belief  of  the  Bretons  that  on 
All  Saints'  Day  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  abroad 
riding  on  the  ground-swell ;  and  they  found 
confirmation  of  their  fancies  in  the  shrieks  of 
the  sea-fowl.  So  the  romantic  imagination  of 
the  Celt  distorted  the  ordinary  voices  of  nature 
into  supernatural  presences ;  the  whistle  of  the 
whaup  was  the  speech  of  the  fairies ;  the  roar  of 
the  seals  in  their  rutting  season  was  the  snorting 
of  the  water-horse ;  and,  as  I  remarked  already, 
the  "  hauk-hauk  "  of  the  wild  geese  flying  land- 
wards when  a  watery  moon  was  wading  through 
drifting  clouds  was  the  song  of  the  witches  on 
their  way  to  their  trysting-place  for  the  infernal 
Sabbath. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  foxes  are  about 
in  these  fogs,  for  it  gives  grand  opportunities 
to  steal  on  their  unsuspecting  victims,  but  I 
never  happened  to  come  across  one.  You  may 
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take  the  deer  off  his  guard,  but  the  fox  has 
invariably  all  his  wits  about  him.  Even  the 
black  game  will  get  bemused  and  bewildered ; 
yet  in  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  back  an 
old  blackcock  in  late  autumn  against  Reynard 
himself  for  difficulty  of  approach.  No  birds 
need  protection  more  than  the  black  game.  The 
Game  Laws  give  them  eight  days  more  law 
than  the  grouse ;  but  fixing  the  opening  of 
shooting  for  the  2Oth  of  August  means  simply 
a  massacre  of  helpless  innocents.  The  mother 
and  her  brood  may  be  murdered  at  discretion. 
The  grouse  have  been  eclipsing  themselves  to- 
wards the  noon  of  a  warm  day,  and  scent  has 
disappeared,  when  the  dogs  blunder  into  a  patch 
of  rushes.  Turning  to  statues,  their  eyes  are 
rather  bent  down  than  staring  before  them,  and 
you  know  what  that  means.  The  old  grey  hen 
gets  up  and  goes  away  :  an  easy  shot  if  you 
care  to  take  it.  Then  in  common  humanity 
you  ought  to  call  off  the  dogs ;  the  poults  are 
squatting  and  have  absolutely  to  be  kicked  up. 
They  are  hardly  worth  eating,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  worth  shooting. 

Till,    let    us    say,  the    middle    of   September, 
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black-game  shooting  should  be  tabooed.  After 
that  you  may  trust  the  cockerils  to  take  good 
care  of  themselves.  It  is  true  the  hens  are  far 
more  confiding  than  their  mates,  and  it  was  a 
good  rule  on  Oakleigh  Manor  and  other  Eng- 
lish estates  which  imposed  a  half-guinea  fine 
when  a  hen  was  killed.  As  to  the  cocks, 
unless  shot  in  poaching  fashion  when  they 
come  down  to  raid  on  the  stocks,  it  would  be 
safe  to  offer  a  premium  on  each  bird  for  the 
encouragement  of  quick  shooting  with  rapid 
calculation  of  distance,  and  there  would  be  no 
great  outlay.  When  the  blackcocks  take  to 
high  ground  in  breezy  weather,  no  bird  is  more 
difficult  of  approach.  They  sometimes  give 
themselves  away  by  their  affection  for  the  birch 
copses,  and  like  other  creatures,  as  I  said,  they 
seem  bewildered  by  the  mists.  You  may  steal 
upon  the  copse  with  every  precaution,  and  send 
the  keeper  to  make  a  wide  cast  and  approach  it 
quietly  on  the  other  side.  Of  course  the  odds 
are  that  it  will  be  drawn  blank;  but  if  a  bird 
be  there,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  pass 
overhead,  although  as  likely  as  not  above  easy 
range,  and  even  with  a  hard-hitting  gun  he 
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takes  a  deal  of  killing.  The  Bavarians  and 
Tyrolese  know  the  difficulties  of  the  sport,  and 
have  carefully  studied  all  methods  of  stalking. 
Next  to  the  gems-bart  of  the  chamois,  the 
favourite  trophy  of  the  South  German  forester 
is  the  forked  tail  feather  of  the  blackcock. 
He  wears  it  proudly  in  his  cap  as  the  English 
sportsman  mounts  the  "  pin-feather "  of  the 
woodcock. 

Yet  the  Germans  take  shabby  advantages  of 
the  bird,  and  love  to  stalk  him  in  the  mating 
season  when  absorbed  in  his  amours.  Watchful 
as  he  is  even  then,  it  shocks  as  a  free  version  of 
"  seething  the  kid  in  its  l  mother's  milk.' '  For 
myself,  I  always  regard  the  blackcock  as  the 
triumph  of  the  mixed  bag  in  wild  scenery.  I 
remember  the  cover-beating  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Lomond,  where,  whenever  you  struggled 
out  of  a  thicket  and  topped  a  crest,  you  looked 
down  on  the  archipelago  of  wooded  isles,  with 
the  blue  hills  of  Argyll  in  the  distance.  It  is 
the  country  described  by  Colquhoun  in  "  The 
Moor  and  the  Loch,"  but  on  our  side  it  was 
what  might  be  called  scratch  shooting,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  well-stocked  preserves  of  Luss. 
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The  most  exciting  days  for  that  sort  of  rough 
work  which  I  can  recall  were  on  the  shores  of 
Loch  Fyne ;  for  there  the  scenery  was  even  more 
picturesque,  and  the  sport  far  better  and  more 
varied.  We  waited  for  the  winter  frosts  and 
went  specially  for  the  woodcock.  A  telegram 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  first  flight.  The 
shooting  was  some  ten  miles  from  Inveraray,  and 
the  house  on  it  had  been  burned  down  in  a  recent 
fire.  But  it  was  no  hardship  to  be  quartered  in 
the  excellent -Inveraray  inn,  save  that  it  necessitated 
a  somewhat  early  start.  It  was  an  enchanting 
drive  of  a  sharp,  frosty  morning,  along  that 
Argyllshire  Riviera.  There  were  creeks  as  blue 
as  any  that  breach  the  coast-line  opposite  the 
Golden  Isles ;  a  panorama  of  rugged  hills  un- 
rolling itself  to  seaward ;  fishing-boats  standing 
out  across  the  sea-loch,  as  their  red  sails  caught 
the  freshening  breeze ;  clamorous  seagulls  and 
land-fowl  questing  over  the  light  ripples  of  the 
receding  tide,  or  in  the  seaweed  that  strewed  the 
blackened  sands ;  and  to  landward  was  the  hoarse 
croak  of  the  crow  or  the  mirthful  cry  of  the 
grouse. 

The  one  drawback  was  the  difficulty  of  finding 
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a  sufficiency  of  beaters,  though  the  keeper  always 
did  his  best.  The  hands  he  enlisted  were  willing 
enough,  but  there  was  a  vast  extent  of  broken 
ground  where  you  could  seldom  see  a  hundred 
yards  before  you,  and  the  clearings  were  few 
and  far  between.  Consequently  you  had  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  the  beating  yourself,  and,  though 
many  a  shot  was  spoiled,  it  was  far  from  an  un- 
welcome novelty.  You  might  come  across  any- 
thing from  roe  to  snipe.  Even  red  deer  from 
the  half-afforested  moors  above  not  infrequently 
sought  refuge  in  the  upper  beats.  The  car- 
tridges were  best  filled  with  moderate-sized  shot, 
for  in  the  inevitable  flurry  of  snap-shooting  it 
would  have  given  rise  to  any  number  of  ridicu- 
lous mistakes  had  you  had  B.B.  in  one  barrel 
and  snipe-shot  in  the  other.  Taking  the  beats 
horizontally,  as  indeed  was  indispensable  when 
time  pressed,  it  was  incessantly  plunging  out  of 
one  ravine  into  another.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
a  burn  was  running — ought  to  have  been  running, 
I  should  rather  say,  for  though  the  high-water 
marks  showed  they  often  came  down  in  torrents, 
already  the  shrunken  rills  were  frost-bound  or 
only  trickling  over  ledges  where  there  should 
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have  been  a  cascade.  The  bordering  hollies, 
fretted  over  with  the  flying  snow-showers,  were 
so  many  sheltering  bowers  to  tempt  the  wood- 
cock. The  intervening  slopes,  clothed  with 
heather  and  withered  bracken,  were  studded  with 
clumps  of  low  natural  timber.  Birch  and  fir 
were  intermingled  with  dwarf  oak  and  holly. 
You  forced  your  way  through  the  boughs  in 
falling  showers  of  icicles.  Many  a  cry  of 
"  mark "  was  raised  when  you  were  hopelessly 
entangled ;  but  the  guns  took  advantage  of  each 
opening  for  a  stand,  and,  of  course,  as  often  as 
possible,  they  circumvented  some  patch  of  cover. 
Now  and  again  a  pheasant  would  get  up ;  more 
often  came  the  cry  of  "  mark  cock,"  for  nowhere 
in  Western  Scotland  was  there  more  tempting 
lying  for  woodcock.  Strange  how  often  in  these 
parallel  ravines,  the  cock,  in  place  of  going 
straight  away,  would  shoot  up  through  the  fir 
branches  to  turn  and  dip  and  fly  tantalisingly 
down  the  line.  If  you  missed  yourself,  the  other 
men  were  sure  to  have  their  chances,  and  you 
were  unselfishly  consoled  by  the  call,  "  I've  got 
him." 

Oddly  enough,  roe  were  more  plentiful  than 
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hares,  and  I  never  knew  them  so  easily  ap- 
proachable. Generally  they  are  afoot  and 
away  at  the  first  faint  sound  of  the  beating. 
Here  they  would  often  squat  like  hares  in 
their  forms  till  you  actually  kicked  them  up. 
They  made  their  lairs,  like  the  cock,  under 
the  bough  of  a  spruce,  bent  down  on  the 
heather  by  the  snow  weight,  actually  seem- 
ing to  blunder  on  to  their  cramped  legs 
before  they  get  into  their  lightsome  bound 
and  natural  gliding  motion.  And  when  the 
roe,  in  its  mouse-coloured  winter  robe,  blends 
itself  in  twilight  with  the  brown  stems  of 
the  firs,  merely  showing  you  the  glimmer  of 
the  white  stern  it  is  simple  cruelty  to  shoot 
and  wound.  The  chances  came  when  the  beaters 
forced  them  from  some  thicket,  and  they  were 
clearing  the  open  with  the  bounds  of  the  spring- 
bok. 

As  for  the  shots  at  the  black  game,  they 
came  off  in  those  upper  belts.  The  narrow 
woods  hung  on  the  steep  braes  beneath  the 
moors ;  on  the  lower  side  they  sank  into  wooded 
abysses,  with  a  fall  that  was  often  almost  pre- 
cipitous. Here  and  there  were  rowan  trees 
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clinging  to  jutting  rocks,  with  clusters  of 
berries  that  attracted  the  pheasants.  The  guns 
kept  moving,  well  forward,  above  and  below ;  the 
beaters  forced  their  way  below  as  best  they  could, 
and  sometimes  the  cessation  of  the  sound  of 
the  sticks  showed  they  were  using  their  hands 
to  help  their  feet,  or  holding  on  by  their  eyelids. 
There  would  be  a  frequent  cry  of  "  cock,"  or 
"  pheasant  forward,"  but  the  sensation  was  the 
flight  of  the  blackcock.  The  pace  when  he 
gets  into  his  swing  is  tremendous,  a  trifle  faster 
probably  than  that  of  the  grouse,  yet,  from  the 
action  of  the  pinions  and  the  apparent  absence 
of  effort,  it  is  extremely  deceptive.  Sometimes 
the  wings  cease  to  work  at  all,  and  he  shoots 
forward,  like  the  skater  on  smooth  ice,  by  sheer 
force  of  acquired  momentum.  And,  unlike 
the  driven  grouse  or  partridge,  nothing  will 
divert  the  blackcock  from  his  determined 
course.  He  always  gives  a  fair  opportunity, 
and  if  you  mean  to  make  the  most  of  it  you 
must  hold  well  ahead,  and  then  swing  the  gun 
yet  a  trifle  farther  forward.  Struck  mortally, 
the  pinions  droop  and  close ;  the  pace  scarcely 
slackens,  but  now  the  descent  is  the  rush  of 
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the  falling  star.  The  crash  in  the  brushwood 
below  sounds  his  requiem,  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  every  bone  in  his  body  should  be  shat- 
tered. So  it  sometimes  is,  and  if  it  is  so,  it 
is  no  great  matter,  for  beautiful  as  the  old 
blackcock  is  in  death,  with  the  glossy  plumage 
and  the  crimson-circled  eye,  if  he  is  not  sent 
to  the  bird-stuffer  he  is  only  fit  for  the  stock- 
pot,  or,  better  still,  for  cock-a-leekie. 


CHAPTER   IX 
Roes    and  Rabbits 

ROES  and  rabbits  are  nuisances  we  should  be 
sorry  to  spare.  The  roe  is  as  destructive  as  it  is 
ornamental,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  It  is  an 
unmitigated  scourge  to  both  forester  and  farmer, 
for  there  is  no  denying  it  does  frightful  damage 
to  young  plantations  and  growing  crops.  There 
is  no  prettier  sight  in  nature  than  the  roebuck 
delicately  nibbling  at  the  sprays  of  a  bramble, 
raising  its  graceful  head  from  time  to  time  to 
steal  swift  glances  of  suspicion  at  the  bosky 
surroundings.  It  would  be  well  if  its  occu- 
pations were  always  as  harmless,  but  its  predi- 
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lection  for  the  young  hardwood  shoots  in  the 
spring  is  that  of  the  gourmand  for  early 
asparagus.  Besides,  it  is  a  provokingly  dis- 
criminating feeder,  for  rearing  itself  on  its 
hind-legs  it  nibbles  by  preference  at  the  leading 
shoot,  which  is  fatal  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
planter.  It  comes  of  an  evening  from  the 
depths  of  the  woods  to  sate  itself  on  the 
ripening  corn,  and  when  the  corn  is  reaped  it 
makes  itself  as  happy  in  the  turnip-fields. 
Never  to  be  caught  napping,  the  unfortunate 
farmer  can  only  trace  its  raids  by  the  damage 
it  has  done.  If  it  atoned  by  making  itself 
picturesque  in  the  daytime  more  might  be  urged 
in  its  favour,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  then  flattened 
down  in  some  sequestered  brake,  or  reposing 
in  darkest  shadow  beneath  the  bottomest  boughs 
of  the  spruce.  The  faintest  sound  excites  its 
alarm ;  the  distant  cracking  of  a  withered  branch 
under  the  foot  sends  it  gliding  like  a  spectre 
through  the  aisles  of  the  fir  columns,  and  its  own 
tread  is  noiseless.  Sometimes  you  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  white  stern,  but  there  is  seldom 
more  to  be  seen,  and  even  so  much  is  rare. 

Nevertheless    there    are    exceptions,    and    occa- 
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sionally  a  doe,  trusting  apparently  in  her 
charms  or  the  privileges  of  maternity,  will  go 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  confidence.  There 
was  an  old  grey  mansion,  looking  out  over  the 
lawn  on  fields  grazed  by  a  flock  of  Southdowns, 
often  visited  by  the  shepherd  and  his  collie. 
To  the  left  the  fields  were  bounded  by  a 
brook  overhung  by  laburnums,  gean  trees,  and 
rowans,  relics  of  a  garden  and  shrubberies  long 
since  removed.  Beyond  the  brook  were  rushy 
coverts,  where  the  bramble  flourished  under 
spruces  in  rank  luxuriance.  The  spot  seemed 
to  have  the  same  attractions  for  one  special 
female  as  for  the  otters  and  the  waterhens. 
No  other  roes  frequented  those  small  coverts, 
though  there  were  always  several  families  in  the 
woods  on  a  hill  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  Season 
after  season,  at  very  early  morning  and  at  in- 
tervals, the  same  doe  would  come  down  from 
the  hill  with  her  fawn,  and  sometimes  with 
twins.  Like  the  white  doe  of  Rylstone,  she 
threaded  open  fields,  regularly  following  the 
same  track,  and,  like  the  beauty  in  Words- 
worth's poem,  she  was  easy  to  recognise,  for 
she  had  a  white  patch  on  one  shoulder.  After 
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spending  a  few  days  in  that  pleasance,  retiring 
quietly  into  the  thickets  when  too  nearly 
approached,  she  would  go  off  to  the  hills  again 
for  a  little  society.  I  have  often  seen  her 
teaching  her  fawns  to  conceal  themselves  by 
patting  them  gently  down  with  her  hoof  in 
the  bracken.  Finally  she  disappeared  alto- 
gether :  she  may  have  fallen  by  the  fortune 
of  sport  in  one  of  the  autumn  battues,  for 
assuredly  no  one  took  advantage  of  her  con- 
fidence, although  nothing  could  have  been 
easier.  They  say  a  famous  American  frontier- 
man  excused  himself  for  some  flagrant  misses 
by  saying  he  could  never  kill  a  deer  that 
looked  him  in  the  face.  The  reproachful 
glance  of  the  soft,  shining  eye  was  too  much  for 
him.  I  doubt  if  any  man  of  average  feeling 
ever  shot  a  roe  without  regret,  or  looked 
on  the  quivering  frame  and  fading  eye  with- 
out remorse.  Murder  in  cold  blood  would  be 
impossible.  But  in  a  mixed  shoot  the  ghost- 
like form  has  stolen  upon  you  before  you 
have  time  to  think,  and  is  gone  again  like  the 
rabbit  glancing  across  a  ride :  your  finger  is 
on  the  trigger,  and  all  is  over.  And  when  the 
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dogs  are  running  in  wide  circles  around  you 
in  the  woods,  the  excitement  of  the  chase 
gets  the  better  of  you  in  a  game  where  you 
are  very  likely  to  be  beaten.  You  feel  like 
the  boy  taking  a  shot  at  the  sacred  swallow 
in  the  certainty  that  he  is  not  outraging  hospi- 
tality as  he  is  quite  certain  to  miss.  Should 
your  snapshot  through  the  tree-stems  be  suc- 
cessful, you  can  only  bow  to  the  decrees  of 
fate. 

Wood-hunting,  where  the  woods  are  wide 
and  untraversed  by  rides,  is  the  only  sure  way 
of  getting  at  the  roe,  and  it  is  by  far  the 
most  exciting  form  of  the  sport.  Not  that  it 
is  suited  to  elderly  gentlemen,  for  you  should 
be  sound  in  wind  and  limb  and  in  prime  con- 
dition. It  is  not  altogether  such  violent  exer- 
cise as  the  chase  of  the  sambar  deer  in  Ceylon, 
as  described  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  with  the 
breasting  torrents,  scaling  precipices,  diving 
into  ravines,  and  leaving  half  your  raiment  on 
the  hooks  of  the  jungles.  Nor  does  the  roe- 
buck turn  to  bay  and  disembowel  the  hounds 
that  are  baying  him.  But  the  Scottish  sport 
in  a  humble  way  is  a  very  fair  imitation.  You 
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are  always  locating  the  course  of  the  chase  by 
the  voices  of  the  dogs  giving  tongue.  The 
quarry  is  always  more  or  less  in  revolution, 
but  the  circles  are  erratic  with  wild  rushes 
interposed.  You  are  crashing  through  the 
undergrowth  or  slipping  upon  the  fir  needles, 
or  breathing  short  and  fast  after  "  setting  the 
stout  heart  to  the  stey  brae,"  when  you  take 
your  stand  for  a  moment  on  the  open  knoll, 
in  expectation  of  the  hunt  drawing  nearer. 
You  are  forcing  a  beast  of  the  night — an 
animal  as  nocturnal  in  its  habits  as  the  otter 
or  the  screech-owl,  and  it  is  probably  its  re- 
luctance to  leave  dark  cover  that  lends  zest 
and  excitement  to  the  game.  Running  around, 
he  plays  fast  and  loose  with  his  followers, 
seldom  taking  a  start  of  more  than  some 
hundred  yards,  and  then  pausing  to  listen. 
The  dogs  should  be  sure  and  slow,  never 
pressing  him  too  closely.  The  louder  they 
throw  their  tongues  the  better,  for  the  chief 
charm  of  the  chase  is  the  merry  music.  Lively 
dwarf  beagles  are  perhaps  best  of  all  :  they 
run  the  scent  with  low  noses  and  the  perti- 
nacity of  stoats,  yet  for  the  life  of  them,  with 
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their  crooked  little  legs,  they  cannot  help 
being  distanced.  St.  John,  who  had  excep- 
tional experience  of  the  sport  in  the  Moray- 
shire  woods,  recommends  one  or  two  staunch 
old  foxhounds.  But  one  can  hardly  go  wrong 
with  spaniels  or  terriers,  and  in  my  opinion 
there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  these. 
In  hedgerow  shooting  spaniels  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, because  they  will  hunt  the  tangles  more 
closely,  but  here  terriers  and  spaniels  take 
their  own  line,  always  seeking  a  path  through 
the  open,  for  the  roe  when  once  afoot  is  cease- 
lessly on  the  move. 

It  is  pretty  when  from  an  eminence  com- 
manding thickets  and  glades  you  can  get  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  proceedings.  Guided  by 
the  cry,  your  eyes  are  on  the  hollow  below  when 
the  phantom  flits  across.  Clearly  it  is  in  no 
particulur  hurry,  else  the  opening  would  have 
been  cleared  in  a  couple  of  bounds.  Then,  one 
by  one,  the  little  pack  struggles  out  and  crosses 
in  single  file,  yelping  emulously,  sticking  fast 
to  the  trail  now  they  have  found  it,  and  zealously 
laid  down  to  their  work.  The  chase  seems 
steadily  heading  towards  you.  But  in  that  irre- 
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gular  warfare  there  is  many  a  slip  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip,  for  there  is  no  reckoning  with 
the  caprices  of  the  wind.  The  music  sounds 
loud  and  near ;  you  have  the  sense  of  an  ap- 
proaching presence,  and  then  you  lower  the  gun 
in  blank  disappointment.  The  roe  has  got  your 
wind,  has  turned  sharp  in  its  tracks,  and  in 
sudden  flight,  in  its  fullest  agility  for  once  has 
put  on  the  pace.  The  music  dies  away  in  the 
distance,  and  in  the  distance  the  ring  running 
begins  all  over  again. 

Roes,  like  red  deer,  have  their  favourite  passes. 
I  used  to  be  a  guest  at  the  great  annual  drives  in 
vast  woods  where  they  were  unusually  numerous. 
As  for  the  hares,  they  swarmed,  for  it  was  in  the 
days  before  the  Ground  Game  Act.  The  extent 
of  those  woods  and  the  irregular  nature  of  the 
ground  made  them  somewhat  unmanageable,  but 
there  was  no  lack  of  experienced  beaters,  and 
all  the  arrangements  had  been  consecrated  by 
immemorial  custom.  The  roes  were  to  be  cir- 
cumvented, if  knowledge  of  locality  could  do  it, 
and  though  many  doubtless  slipped  away  or  broke 
back,  there  were  always  respectable  bags.  One 
hale  old  fellow,  a  keeper  retired  and  pensioned, 
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though  not  superannuated,  was  invariably  to  the 
fore  on  these  occasions.  A  privileged  character 
and  full  of  his  jokes,  he  professed  to  be  the  most 
disinterested  of  the  party,  and  declared  that 
though  he  brought  his  gun  he  was  only  out  to 
look  on.  He  played  his  hand  rather  too  openly. 
Always  at  his  master's  elbow,  when  the  guns  were 
being  posted,  at  some  stand  which  might  seem 
eligible  or  the  reverse  to  an  outsider,  he  would 
remark  casually,  "I'll  gang  onywhere  :  I'll  bide 
nere."  Noways  abashed  by  the  laugh  he  expected, 
sometimes  he  had  his  way  and  sometimes  not. 
But  the  point  was,  that  had  he  been  in  secret  touch 
with  the  roe,  that  stand  could  not  have  been 
chosen  more  judiciously;  if  roe  were  killed  on 
the  beat,  it  was  pretty  sure  to  be  at  the  old 
gentleman's  corner. 

In  woods  like  these,  even  when  driven  in  face 
of  a  strong  breeze,  the  difficulty  is  to  force  the 
roes  forward.  Even  when  the  line  of  sticks  is 
rattling  behind,  like  most  wild  creatures,  should 
they  have  a  suspicion  of  enemies  hidden  in  front, 
they  will  rather  face  the  known  than  the  un- 
known danger ;  or  they  will  steal  away  to  the 
sides,  and  unless  stopped  by  guns  in  advance  will 
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bend  backwards  and  turn  the  flanks  of  the  line. 
Unless  it  is  a  roe  drive  pure  and  simple,  the  first 
shots  at  other  game  will  give  them  the  alarm. 
Then  I  fancy,  like  pheasants  in  a  hot  corner, 
they  sometimes  get  confused,  run  hither  and 
thither  and  lose  their  heads.  For  it  is  certain 
that,  contrary  to  their  usual  instincts,  some  in 
desperation  will  charge  madly  forward,  giving 
you  a  flying  chance ;  whereas  others,  apparently 
paralysed  by  fear,  will  pause  on  the  edge  of  the 
cover  to  listen,  and  offer  a  "  pot  shot."  Such 
pot  shots,  however,  are  few,  and  rarer  still  are 
the  chances  of  a  fatal  right  and  left.  Colquhoun 
says  that  in  all  his  long  experience  he  only  knew 
of  five  such  cases.  No  man,  as  he  rightly  boasts, 
had  done  more  roe-shooting,  yet  I  believe  in 
these  great  roe  drives  I  have  described,  rights  and 
lefts  were  by  no  means  uncommon,  though  it  did 
not  occur  to  any  of  us  to  keep  count  of  them, 
and  they  are  not  recorded  in  the  game-books. 

There  is  romance  in  roe-shooting  in  such  great 
woodlands  with  their  girdle  of  blue  heathery 
hills.  As  you  stand  half  dreaming  at  your 
station,  while  everything  is  still  silent,  you  might 
imagine  yourself  in  a  virgin  forest  did  not  the 
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regular  rides  hewn  out  by  the  axes  bring  you 
back  to  actualities.  But  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  shooting  is  more  of  a  mathematical 
certainty  in  smaller  woods,  where  close  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  the  game  may  be 
brought  to  bear.  There  were  dark  fir  woods, 
carpeted  by  the  vivid  green  of  the  blaeberry, 
overhanging  a  long  stretch  of  arable  land,  and 
always  tenanted  by  one  or  two  families  of  the  deer. 
In  beating  these  we  bagged  no  end  of  hares  and 
rabbits,  but  a  shot  at  the  roe  was  rare.  Nor  was 
any  one  much  disappointed,  for  it  was  the  invari- 
able experience.  We  knew  that  the  ground  of 
promise  was  before  us  in  two  parallel  strips  of 
plantation  jutting  out  like  spurs  towards  the 
north  on  a  tableland.  Thither  the  roe  were  sure 
to  have  stolen,  but  there  they  invariably  stopped. 
Always  reluctant  to  break,  they  looked  out  over 
the  broad  extent  of  champaign  country — stubbles, 
turnips,  and  pastures — to  the  faint  brown  of  a 
long  stretch  of  coverts  in  the  distance,  where 
they  well  knew  they  would  be  safe.  Yet  with 
all  the  firing  and  the  threshing  of  sticks  it  was 
rarely  indeed  they  could  harden  their  hearts 
to  try  for  that  swampy  camp  of  refuge.  They 
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hesitated,  trembled,  waited,  and  were  lost.  For 
these  narrow  belts  could  be  effectually  guarded, 
and  there  I  can  answer  for  at  least  one  right 
and  left.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  a  roe 
has  fallen  it  should  be  immediately  bled  and 
gralloched. 

The  rabbits  are  greater  nuisances  than  the 
roes,  because  they  multiply  unconscionably  like 
mice  or  guinea-pigs.  The  way  they  swarm  when 
undisturbed  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  reminds  one 
of  nothing  so  much  as  the  movement  in  the  ants' 
nest  when  you  thrust  your  stick  into  the  mound  of 
earth  and  fir  needles  they  have  been  industriously 
building.  But  were  rabbits  extirpated  they  would 
be  deeply  regretted  in  many  a  humble  household, 
and  would  leave  a  lamentable  blank  in  the  sports- 
man's calendar.  They  are  the  luxuries  of  the 
poor,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  landless,  or  rather 
the  friendless  gun.  There  are  few,  even  of  those 
who  must  look  and  long  elsewhere,  who  cannot 
get  an  occasional  day  at  rooks  or  rabbits.  Thev 
are  good  friends  to  the  gunmakers,  for  the 
expenditure  of  cartridges  in  rabbit-shooting  is 
immense,  and  the  waste  infinite.  Many  a  shot 
must  be  chanced,  when  you  have  barely  brought 
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the  gun  to  the  shoulder,  and  even  on  the  open 
heath  or  common  the  way  they  twist  and  dodge 
often  saves  the  head  at  the  expense  of  the  hind- 
quarters. It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  wounded  in 
a  rabbit  "  shoot "  bears  an  unsuspected  proportion 
to  the  killed,  for  the  burrows  are  handy,  and  they 
keep  their  secrets. 

Most  boys  begin  by  being  "  entered  "  to  rab- 
bits. They  have  followed  the  keeper  in  his 
walks  through  the  woods,  and  occasionally  have 
wheedled  him  into  the  loan  of  his  gun.  It  is 
a  ponderous  piece  of  ordnance  to  handle  ;  the 
cocks  are  stiff  for  feeble  fingers,  and  no  wonder 
the  boys  commence  with  misses.  I  remember  my 
own  bloodthirsty  jubilation  when  I  blew  off  the 
head  of  my  first  rabbit  as  it  crouched  within  a 
couple  of  yards  under  a  spruce  bough.  I  felt 
like  the  unbreeched  urchin  described  by  Chris- 
topher North  as  gloating  over  the  dying  agonies 
of  the  monster  of  an  ounce  or  two  he  had 
dragged  out  of  the  burn  with  a  worm  on  a 
crooked  pin.  Rabbit-shooting  all  the  year  round 
in  unpreserved  woods  is  excellent  training  in 
some  ways :  you  bring  the  eye  into  touch  with 
the  hand ;  you  learn  to  shoot  quick  and  tolerably 
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sure,  and  are  always  ready  for  a  shot  under  any 
circumstances.  But  the  rough  and  ready  training 
may  be  carried  too  far,  and  is  apt  to  spoil  one 
for  cool  and  steady  practice.  The  snapshot  of 
the  rabbit  covers  finds  it  difficult  to  give 
fair  law  to  the  covey  flushed  in  September,  or 
the  hare  kicked  out  of  the  tussock.  It  needs 
patience  and  self-control  before  custom  gets 
the  better  of  impulse. 

I  spoke  of  rabbit-shooting  all  the  year  round, 
and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  With  the  ferret 
and  the  gun  or  with  the  snare  they  must  be 
kept  down.  You  can  no  more  think  of  the 
helpless  family  of  the  slaughtered  doe  than  of 
orphaned  mice  when  setting  the  mouse-trap. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  humane  provision  for  self-preser- 
vation that  humanity  goes  to  the  wall  in  the  ex- 
citement of  sport.  And  to  my  mind  the  charm 
of  rabbit-shooting  is,  that  though  it  is  sport,  and 
far  from  the  worst  of  sports,  it  is  seldom  taken 
seriously.  Fun  is  the  word  that  best  expresses  it, 
and  law  and  custom  are  set  at  defiance.  Grant 
Duff  in  his  latest  volumes  of  reminiscences  quotes 
a  stanza  attributed  to  the  late  Lord  Houghton, 
where  the  poet  owns  to  the  unpardonable  crime 
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of  shooting  hen  pheasants  in  September  in  stand- 
ing corn  on  a  Sabbath  morning.  In  Scotland,  a 
generation  ago,  it  would  have  been  more  than  a 
Knox's  character  was  worth  to  look  at  a  gun  on 
the  Sabbath.  But  I  confess  I  never,  as  a  boy, 
passed  evenings  more  agreeably  than  in  shooting 
rabbits,  breeding  or  otherwise,  in  green  crops  in 
August.  The  circular  woods  stood  some  four 
feet  above  the  cornfields,  with  turf  escarpment 
and  dry  ditch.  Woods  and  escarpments  were 
mined  with  burrows,  and  all  the  subterraneous 
population  were  sure  to  be  abroad  for  supper. 
We  stood  on  the  bank  and  sent  the  terriers  into 
the  corn.  Then  in  miniature  it  was  like  marking 
from  the  standpoint  of  some  Etruscan  burial 
mound  the  rush  of  the  boar  through  the 
reeds  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma  with  the  hounds 
hard  on  his  heels.  The  oats  were  sillonnd  with 
waving  and  bending  stems  as  the  rabbits  rushed 
for  the  cover.  The  movement  where  the  rabbit 
ran  was  comparatively  slight,  but  the  eager,  yelp- 
ing terrier  opened  a  regular  furrow.  You  knew 
exactly  when  and  where  to  expect  the  shot, 
but  the  question  was  how  the  rabbit  might  take 
the  fence.  If  he  scrambled  up  the  face  of  the 
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bank  his  fate  was  pretty  certain ;  if  he  flew  it  in 
two  frenzied  leaps  the  betting  was  against  the 
gun. 

Scotch  terriers  have  always  been  my  familiar 
friends.  In  the  field  or  out  of  it  they  are 
such  lively  and  intelligent  companions  that  one 
may  overlook  their  shortcomings ;  but  I  agree 
that  in  the  exciting  pursuit  of  shooting  rabbits 
in  the  hedgerows  spaniels  are  to  be  preferred. 
Partly,  as  I  said  before,  that  spaniels  take  greater 
pains,  and  are  more  indifferent  to  tearing  their 
curly  jackets  ;  but  chiefly  because,  though  the 
terrier  may  scamp  his  hedge  -  work,  he  is 
death — and  stupidly  so — on  his  game  when  it 
has  gone  to  ground.  One  would  think  that  his 
Scotch  common  sense  might  tell  him  that  it  was 
hopeless  scraping  at  a  narrowing  passage  baulked 
over  with  tough  tree-roots.  But  not  a  bit :  there 
he  will  stay  and  scrape,  and  be  deaf  to  the  whistle 
when  out  of  sight.  That  fond  delusion  grows 
on  the  terrier  with  advancing  years.  I  have  an 
old  grey  patriarch  now,  with  three  legs  and  one 
half-blind  eye.  He  comes  out  for  a  quiet  walk 
when  it  suits  him,  for,  disliking  damp  feet  as 
much  as  any  cat,  he  keeps  the  house  in  objec- 
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tionable  weather.  Yet  he  is  keen  as  ever 
about  the  scent  of  a  rabbit ;  and  when  he 
runs  it  to  a  hole,  perseveres  in  pursuit  of 
the  impossible,  sneaking  home  footsore  and 
breathless,  turning  up  at  all  hours  of  the 
night. 

Whether  with  spaniel,  terrier,  or  beagle,  hedge- 
shooting  is  pure  enjoyment.  There  is  a  gun  on 
either  side,  and,  if  there  are  biddable  spaniels, 
they  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  game  and 
seldom  range  forward  beyond  half  gunshot. 
There  is  shaking  in  the  nettles  and  brambles 
of  the  covered  way  in  the  ditch ;  a  rasping 
in  the  roots  of  the  blackthorn ;  a  sharp  yelp  at 
the  sharp  prick  of  a  thorn  or  of  disgust  over 
a  mouthful  of  flick  and  an  escape  by  the  skin 
of  the  teeth.  A  rustle,  and  the  rabbit  springs 
out  with  ears  laid  back  and  loins  tucked  in ; 
and  then  comes  the  rush  to  regain  the  cover. 
For  rabbits  are  loath  as  roes  to  break  away  and 
face  the  open.  Indeed,  the  actual  hedge-shooting 
— though  by  far  the  most  exciting — is  the  less 
deadly  half  of  the  business.  For  the  rabbits 
lying  out  in  the  fields,  when  scared  by  the  noise 
or  roused  by  a  cast  of  the  ranging  dogs,  will 
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perversely   seek    safety    by    running    back    into 
danger. 

Let  us  leave  the  hedges  and  spinneys  for  the 
open  common.  A  broad  expanse  of  unreclaimed 
waste,  which  recalls  the  England  of  the  Olden 
Time.  I  am  thinking  of  one  in  Northumbria, 
with  the  wide  view  over  the  German  Ocean, 
lively  with  a  great  coasting  traffic,  with  screw 
colliers  laden  to  a  high  waterline  and  terribly 
down  by  the  stern.  We  are  two  or  three  guns, 
a  keeper  and  a  carrier  or  two,  and  three  or  four 
dogs.  It  is  a  bracing  day,  with  the  touch  of 
chill  in  the  air  that  induces  you  to  keep  moving, 
or  to  welcome  a  stand  in  what  the  Scot  calls 
"a  bieldy  bit."  And  bieldy  bits  there  are  in 
abundance,  where  furze  and  broom,  beaten  down 
by  the  winds  and  salted  by  the  sea-spray,  cut  out 
severe  work  for  the  keenest  spaniels.  But  between 
them,  on  the  soft  grasses,  gemmed  with  the  sea- 
pinks,  is  rare  feeding  for  the  rabbits.  Here  there 
can  be  little  regularity  in  the  proceedings,  nor 
can  you  count  on  keeping  the  best  trained  dogs 
in  hand.  Spaniel  or  terrier,  in  that  wilderness 
of  scrub  and  clearing,  they  will  plunge  forward 
in  mad  pursuit  when  a  rabbit  breaks  cover. 
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Torn  and  bleeding  from  the  thorns  and  prickles, 
their  blood  is  boiled  up  to  fever-heat.  It  is  a 
marvel  how  they  can  force  their  way  through 
the  matted  thickets,  and  doubtless  many  a  rabbit 
that  does  not  dive  below  ground  lies  wisely  in 
its  lair  and  lets  them  give  it  the  go-by.  When 
the  rabbit  does  start  out,  for  the  most  part  it 
is  like  a  rocket  from  a  tube,  and  it  is  awkward 
shooting,  for  the  soil  is  hillocky  and  the  slippery 
grass  is  tufty  or  tussocky.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  fair  number  of  certainties,  for  the 
methods  of  the  rabbit  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  roe.  While  you  are  listening  to  the 
chorus  of  the  dogs  and  waiting  to  be  guided 
by  it,  other  ears  are  listening  at  least  as  anxiously 
as  yours.  A  form  creeps  timidly  out  on  the 
edge  of  the  thicket,  and  has  scarcely  raised  itself 
on  its  hindquarters  to  peer  about  before  it  is 
rolled  over. 

On  the  commons  on  the  English  seaboard, 
still  more  on  those  on  the  sunny  plains  and 
downs  of  the  interior,  there  is  some  sense  of 
warmth  with  the  assurance  of  genial  surroundings. 
Very  different  are  the  sandy  bents  on  the  storm- 
swept  coasts  of  North-Eastern  Scotland,  where 
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everything  speaks  of  bleak  desolation.  To  land- 
ward is  black  peat  bog,  or  fields  of  starveling  oats 
and  turnips,  enclosed  with  rude  stone  dykes  in 
the  last  generation,  though  perhaps  only  reclaimed 
in  the  previous  one.  There  the  stolid  farmer 
fights  hard  battles  with  the  elements,  and  he  has 
to  reckon  besides  with  the  sea  and  the  sand  drift. 
A  whole  parish  was  swallowed  in  the  sands,  and; 
as  Scott  remarked,  the  sand  and  the  sea  had 
made  sad  work  with  the  hereditary  possessions 
of  the  Hays  of  Errol.  What  might  have 
happened  in  the  course  of  centuries  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  had  not  the  winds  done  what 
the  Dutch  do  for  themselves,  and  thrown  up  a 
line  of  bulwarks  against  their  own  incursions. 
It  is  where  the  bulwarks  are  breached  that 
mischief  ensues.  Everywhere  are  double  or 
triple  lines  of  low  sandhills,  where  the  sand  is 
bound  by  the  leathery  bent  grass.  There  is 
furze  in  the  hollows,  for  furze  thrives  any- 
where ;  but  here,  although  thick,  it  is  low  and 
stunted.  And  the  rabbits,  like  the  furze,  will 
thrive  anywhere.  They  flourish  and  fatten  on 
the  shoots  of  the  gorse,  and  on  grasses  that  seem 
unnutritious  as  they  must  be  savourless.  Not 
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that  these  dreary  solitudes  are  without  some 
home-like  charm  of  their  own,  for  now  and 
again,  as  in  the  tungas  of  Northern  Siberia,  you 
come  on  a  blooming  garden  of  wild-flowers,  and 
on  beds  of  the  blue  bell  or  sea-pink.  The  place 
is  healthy  enough  for  the  robust,  but  there  are  as 
few  signs  of  human  life  as  in  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna.  Landward,  the  small  steading  of  a  crofter, 
without  even  the  customary  windblown  ashes ; 
seaward  the  hut  of  the  salmon-fisher,  told  off  to 
watch  the  stake  nets ;  on  the  headland  in  the 
distance  the  white  houses  of  the  preventive 
station,  with  a  guard  whose  occupation  is  gone. 
The  suitable  weather  for  such  a  shoot  is  a  sky  of 
lead,  lowering  on  the  gurly  sea  of  the  ballad  of 
Sir  Patrick  Spens — that  is  to  say,  from  the 
picturesque  point  of  view,  for  practically  you 
welcome  any  gleam  of  sunshine  with  the  steady 
north-eastern  wind  which  tells  you  that  the 
weather  is  settled. 

A  line  of  a  few  beaters  is  indispensable, 
and  good  and  quick  retrievers  are  invaluable. 
It  is  comparatively  open  shooting,  and  so  far  it 
should  seem  easy,  but  really  it  is  much  the 
reverse.  It  is  no  light  task  to  be  perpetually 
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toiling  up  and  down  sandhills,  or  turning  them 
upon  sliding  slopes.  The  rabbits  bound  across 
before  you,  and  with  slipping  feet,  it  is  like  firing 
at  sea-fowl  from  a  rocking  boat,  or  taking  a 
snap-shot  at  a  tiger  from  a  swaying  elephant. 
It  is  a  cheery  sport  all  the  same,  for  the  game  is 
swarming,  though  provokingly  elusive,  and  the 
cry  of  "  rabbit  up "  or  "  rabbit  forward "  is 
perpetually  bringing  the  gun  to  the  shoulder. 
Nor  is  it  unvaried  by  unconsidered  incidents. 
"  Mark  over,"  and  a  flight  of  partridges  comes 
across,  or  even  a  pack  of  grouse  from  the  peat 
bogs.  I  remember  how  we  once  came  upon  a 
magnificent  snowy  owl,  newly  arrived  from 
Norway  and  sorely  exhausted  after  the  journey. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  scenery  and  the 
animated  surroundings  that  gives  the  sport  a 
piquancy  of  its  own.  In  the  southern  woods 
there  is  the  crow  of  the  pheasant,  the  scream  of 
the  jay,  and  the  coo  of  the  ringdove.  Here  the 
lapwings  from  the  landward  and  the  gulls  from 
the  sea  come  whirling  or  shrieking  over  your 
head  :  on  the  one  side  is  the  dark  peat  bog,  on 
the  other  the  bright  yellow  sands ;  and  the  sands 
are  always  peopled  with  a  clamorous  crowd,  from 
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the  great  black-backed  gulls  down  to  the  little 
dunlins.  If  you  want  instructive  entertain- 
ment when  drowsily  smoking  after  lunch, 
it  will  be  well  to  select  a  spot  where  a  reef 
runs  into  the  sea  or  a  burn  loses  itself  in  the 
sands,  for  thither  will  sea-fowl  and  land-fowl  be 
gathered  together.  By  the  way,  the  outflow  of 
the  burn  is  an  excellent  place  to  bring  up  a  beat, 
for  though  rabbits  are  known  to  swim,  they  are 
loath  to  take  to  the  water ;  and  all  that  have 
been  headed  forward  will  have  congregated  in 
the  last  patches  of  the  whins  and  the  bent  grass. 

In  an  organised  shoot  in  the  woods  dogs 
must  be  dispensed  with,  excepting  the  retrievers. 
There  all  must  be  done  by  beaters.  And  if 
there  are  beaters,  it  means  that  you  expect  a 
bag,  and  then  it  is  the  keeper's  business  to  make 
the  rabbits  lie  out.  Ferreting  the  holes  gives 
the  tenants  notice  to  quit,  and  besides  simply 
pegging  the  mouths  with  white  paper  there  are 
divers  ingenious  inventions  for  keeping  them  out 
of  possession.  My  own  inclination  would  be 
to  take  no  advantages — to  dispense  even  with 
ferreting,  and  to  take  one's  chance.  But  it  does 
seem  to  be  playing  it  rather  low  down  on  the 
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rabbit  when  the  chemist  is  called  into  consulta- 
tion and  the  paper  on  the  pegs  is  soaked  in 
petroleum.  In  walking  the  woods  the  chief 
considerations  are  to  take  things  leisurely  and  to 
keep  the  line.  The  one,  indeed,  involves  the 
other,  for  if  you  hurry,  the  line  will  certainly 
be  broken.  Here  there  is  open  walking  :  there 
is  a  patch  of  thick  undergrowth  to  be  threshed 
out.  When  a  gun  or  a  beater  presses  forward, 
rabbits  will  be  breaking  back.  Their  instinct  is 
to  crouch  out  of  sight — not  even  a  hen  pheasant 
on  her  eggs  sits  more  closely.  Even  when  you 
catch  the  watchful  eye,  the  little  beast  seems 
magnetised ;  but  when  the  immediate  cause  of 
alarm  has  gone  by,  it  dashes  madly  away  from 
the  danger.  So  in  any  case  not  a  few  are 
necessarily  passed  over,  and  indeed  in  the  best 
managed  wood-walking  I  would  as  soon  be 
behind  the  line. 

On  favourable  ground  rabbits  could  never 
be  effectually  kept  down  were  it  not  for  snar- 
ing and  ferreting.  Trapping  at  the  best  is 
cruel  work,  and  with  the  iron  traps  and  a 
negligent  keeper  the  tortures  are  prolonged 
and  unspeakable.  The  humane  iron  trap  is 
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yet  to  be  invented,  notwithstanding  the  laud- 
able exertions  of  the  Humane  Society.  But 
ferreting  gives  the  rabbits  a  fair  chance  and 
is  full  of  exciting  interest.  With  the  choice 
of  weather  I  never  care  to  turn  out  in  an 
iron  frost  with  a  bitter  wind,  to  stand  on  an 
exposed  bank,  more  especially  if  there  are  to 
be  long  waits  with  the  ferrets  u  laying  up." 
Even  then  it  is  but  a  question  of  warm  cloth- 
ing, and  the  exposure  is  nothing  so  severe  as 
that  of  the  wild-fowler.  Wind  is,  however, 
always  objectionable,  because  when  the  ferret 
is  lingering  you  cannot  lay  your  ear  to  the 
ground  to  gather  what  is  going  on.  In  a 
calm,  on  the  contrary,  even  when  standing,  you 
hear  the  rushing  to  and  fro,  and  are  keeping  a 
watch  on  the  various  burrow  mouths  and  bolt 
holes.  Nevertheless  surprises  are  being  sprung 
on  you.  A  rabbit  seemingly  shoots  out  of 
the  solid  earth  and  is  over  the  bank  and 
along  the  ditch  before  you  can  cover  him.  In 
reality  there  was  a  bolt  hole  concealed  by  the 
grass.  Or,  when  you  are  following  by  ear 
the  hunt  of  the  ferret  through  the  laby- 
rinths, other  rabbits,  taking  the  alarm,  have 
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quietly  slipped  out  behind.  Then  if  you  have 
taken  terriers  with  you  to  worry  through  an 
occasional  thicket,  your  attention  is  attracted 
by  the  yelp  and  the  bound.  The  dogs  may 
often  spoil  the  shot,  nevertheless  I  should  be 
sorry  to  leave  them  at  home.  I  have  ferreted 
in  all  sorts  of  situations,  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  the  best  fun  was  on  crumbling  banks 
of  turf  with  bramble  bushes  or  an  ash  stub 
here  and  there,  and  a  weed  choked  fosse  on 
either  side.  The  rabbits  were  loath  to  leave 
their  earthworks,  and  would  pop  out  only  to 
make  a  scramble  and  pop  in  again.  Of  much 
the  same  character  is  the  loose-built  stone  dyke 
— the  stones  cleared  off  the  fields  having  been 
piled  for  enclosures.  The  worst  of  such  places 
is  that  after  one  has  pulled  them  about  in  a 
fashion  which  is  likely  to  scandalise  the  farmer, 
the  ferret  is  sure  to  sulk  and  lay  up  behind 
some  immovable  block  of  granite.  The  brightest 
day  of  ferreting  I  ever  had  was  on  the  classical 
Benarty,  the  bold  spur  of  the  Lomonds  look- 
ing across  to  Mary's  island  prison  on  Loch- 
leven — on  Benarty,  so  often  mentioned  in  Scott's 
Journals  after  meetings  of  the  Blair-Adam 
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Club.  The  western  face  is  in  places  almost 
perpendicular  and  covered  with  smooth  turf: 
the  rabbits  plunged  over  the  steeps  with  the 
swift  dip  and  swing  of  startled  rock -doves, 
and  when  you  shot  one  it  went  trundling 
down  the  slope,  to  bring  up  on  some  scrap 
of  a  terrace  lower  down.  And,  by  the  way, 
talking  of  doves,  my  oddest  experience  was 
with  rabbits  that  had  fraternised  with  ring- 
doves and  jackdaws  and  climbed  like  squirrels. 
It  was  in  a  Kentish  park,  where  thorns  with 
hollow  stems  stood  on  mounds  that  had 
been  accumulating  for  centuries  round  the 
gnarled  roots.  Each  was  a  small  isolated 
cover  and  could  be  easily  worked.  When 
the  rabbits  did  not  break  ground  they  shot 
up  through  the  trunk  and  often  dropped  down 
from  the  nesting  holes  of  the  daws.  It  was 
amusing  to  watch  the  terrier's  eyes  when  first 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  phenomenon. 
Ferreting  in  the  sandhills  is  squandered  energy 
and  a  sore  trial  to  the  patience.  You  may  lay 
your  account  with  losing  a  ferret  or  two,  or 
at  least  leaving  them  behind.  It  is  idle  to 
flash  powder  down  the  hole,  and  absurd  to 
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send  a  second  ferret  in  on  a  string.  And 
there  a  ferret  left  is  generally  a  ferret  lost ; 
though  anywhere  within  reasonable  distance 
of  his  hutch,  the  ferret's  homing  instincts  arc 
wonderful.  I  had  personal  knowledge  of  a 
big  brown  buck,  an  admirable  hunter,  who 
was  continually  laying  up  and  never  long 
waited  for.  Again  and  again  the  veteran  was 
picked  up,  making  straight  tracks  for  the  kennels, 
though  he  took  his  time  about  it,  for  food 
was  plentiful ;  and  more  than  once  he  actually 
reached  them,  and  was  found  waiting  in  the 
morning  at  his  own  door. 

Ferrets,  though  their  scent  is  somewhat  pungent 
for  a  drawing-room,  are  rather  engaging  pets  if 
properly  treated.  "  Hev  ferrits,"  said  Bob  Jakin 
to  Tom  Tulliver ;  and  indeed  they  are  ornamental 
as  well  as  useful.  As  a  rule,  they  are  treated 
abominably,  and  everything  is  done  to  spoil  their 
noses.  They  are  penned  in  filthy  hutches  and 
gorged  with  a  superabundance  of  raw  flesh. 
Too  often  they  are  carried  to  the  field  in  a  bag, 
when  it  is  a  toss  up  whether  head  or  heels  are 
uppermost.  The  bag  is  soaked,  the  captive  is 
chilled,  and  when  he  is  turned  into  a  snug, 
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warm  burrow  he  naturally  stays  there.  Happily 
sewing  up  the  mouth  is  a  brutality  of  the 
past,  but  muzzling,  though  merely  unpleasant, 
is  as  much  of  a  mistake.  When  brought  home 
after  the  day's  work  he  should  be  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  The  best  way  of  housing 
ferrets  is  on  planking  with  interstices  between  the 
boards,  through  which  the  wet  drains  off.  With- 
in are  the  hutches  with  open  entrances;  the 
bedding  should  be  frequently  renewed,  and  the 
result  is  sleek  coats  and  clear  red  eyes  with  sound 
constitutions.  Instead  of  the  bag,  slung  over 
the  shoulder  with  the  spade  and  possibly  a  trap 
or  two  rattling  against  it,  the  ferret  should  be 
taken  out  in  a  box  pierced  with  holes  and  padded 
with  straw.  Nothing  is  easier  or  safer  than 
handling  even  a  vicious  animal,  for  you  have  only 
to  lay  quiet  hold  behind  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
But  as  a  rule,  when  kindly  tended  and  treated, 
they  are  as  amenable  as  the  cat  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  stroking. 


CHAPTER   X 
Snipe   and   Woodcock 

SNIPE  -  shooting  recalls  strange  memories. 
The  bleat  of  the  dropping  snipe  brings  before 
us  the  swamps  of  the  Dobrudscha,  the  reeds 
of  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  and  the  pestilential 
pools  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  where  the  water- 
loving  shrubs,  the  wild-flowers,  and  the  feathering 
grasses  are  flourishing  in  rank  luxuriance  in  the 
very  shadow  of  death.  The  tenants  of  the  reed 
huts  are  so  many  walking  spectres,  and  the 
stalwart  mountaineers  who  come  down  to  reap 
the  crops  in  the  adjacent  fields,  generally  take 
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back  the  seeds  of  disease  to  their  hill  villages. 
Agues  are  in  the  morning  mists,  and  the  ex- 
halations that  are  floating  ghostlike  when  the 
sun  goes  down  are  pregnant  with  marsh  fever. 
The  native  who  guides  you  to  the  snipe  ground, 
though  he  lives  on  the  borderland,  has  a  far-away 
look  in  his  sunken  eyes  and  is  subject  to  oc- 
casional fits  of  shivering.  Even  with  morning 
doses  of  port  and  quinine,  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach,  one  cannot  always  count  on  escaping 
scot-free,  though,  as  a  rule,  the  pestilence  that 
walks  in  the  darkness  keeps  very  quiet  through 
the  day.  Those  dreary  solitudes  have  attractions 
of  their  own,  and  are  replete  with  historic  or 
prehistoric  memories ;  still  snipe-shooting  under 
these  circumstances  should  make  us  grateful 
for  the  healthy  British  climate  we  are  given  to 
abuse.  Except  in  the  Fen  counties,  of  which  I 
know  nothing,  and  where  I  believe  the  "  marsh 
bailiff"  may  still  lay  a  hand  on  your  shoulder, 
the  pursuit  of  the  snipe  takes  you  into  bracing 
air.  The  peat  bogs  of  the  North  may  seem  more 
dismal,  as  they  are  far  more  monotonous  than  the 
Tuscan  or  Roman  swamps,  but  peat  is  said  to 
be  a  sovereign  specific  for  certain  diseases,  and 
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they  are    swept    by  the   fresh   breezes  from  the 
hills. 

Snipe  are  generally  picked  up  promiscuously 
in  the  course  of  a  day's  shooting,  but  they  are 
to  be  found  almost  universally  where  there  are 
damp  spots  or  running  water.  In  Southern  Eng- 
land they  are  comparatively  scarce,1  and  the  wilder 
the  country  the  more  they  affect  it.  Revisiting 
familiar  haunts  in  the  North,  where  the  progress 
of  farming  has  made  sad  encroachments,  I  have 
often  been  inclined  to  agree  with  St.  John's  old 
Donald,  who  opined  that  the  country  was  ruined 
by  draining  and  improvements.  And  it  is  sixty 
years  since  Donald  was  croaking.  As  snipe  are 
arrant  rovers,  and  constantly  shifting  their 
quarters,  we  really  know  little  of  their  habits. 
They  are  at  once  gregarious  and  solitary.  They 
gather  in  companies  on  some  tempting  feeding 
ground  or  favourite  marsh,  and  then  their  move- 
ments are  never  to  be  reckoned  with.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  it  is 
strange  how  a  single  snipe  will  stick  to  a  par- 
ticular spring  or  pool,  and  stranger  still  that 

1  There  is,  however,  excellent  snipe-shooting  in  Hampshire, 
Dorsetshire,  and  other  southern  counties. — EDS. 
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when  that  bird  is  bagged  another  will  almost 
invariably  come  to  replace  it.  The  real  "  soli- 
tary snipe  "  (Gallinago  major)  is  rare,  but 
those  solitaries  of  the  ordinary  species  are 
very  common.  Excessive  wet  has  driven  them 
to  dryer  feeding  ground  from  the  bogs  and 
ditches  in  which  they  bred  or  harboured.  As 
a  rule,  they  will  sit  till  almost  trodden  upon, 
and  good  dogs  will  stand  to  them  steadily, 
especially  when  disgusted  at  hunting  fruitlessly 
for  the  grouse.  So  in  partridge-shooting  during  a 
severe  frost  you  will  often  come  on  snipe  among 
the  turnips,  where  you  might  seek  them  in  vain 
in  the  early  season.  The  fact  is  that  the  snipe 
follow  the  food,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand 
the  origin  of  the  ludicrous  myth  that  snipe  and 
woodcock  lived  by  suction.  Both  are  equally 
voracious,  but  the  snipe  feeds  in  the  night  as 
well  as  in  the  daytime.  No  bird  loses  flesh  so 
fast  when  half  starved,  but  he  lays  it  on  again 
just  as  quickly.  A  few  days  after  the  cessation 
of  a  long  frost  they  are  always  in  prime  con- 
dition, for  to  make  up  for  lost  time  they  have 
been  gobbling  the  worms  which  have  been  coming 
to  the  surface  again.  But  it  is  when  the  frost 
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has  just  set  in  that  you  know  most  certainly 
where  to  look  for  them.  They  are  then  to  be 
found  in  the  patches  of  rushes  round  grassy 
spring-heads  or  on  the  margin  of  a  shrinking 
rill.  A  muddy  ditch  with  a  strong  dash  of 
sewage  in  it  is  a  good  place,  for  the  filthy 
water  is  slow  to  freeze. 

Shooting  snipe  in  one  of  their  gathering  places 
is  something  of  a  lottery.  They  are  likely  to 
rise  in  wisps,  though  sometimes  they  will  leave 
stragglers.  Much  depends  on  the  weather,  for, 
like  the  grouse,  they  are  weather-wise,  and 
loath  to  stir  when  storm  is  impending.  On  ex- 
tensive morasses,  trembling  to  the  tread,  where 
there  is  always  the  risk  of  being  bogged  to  the 
armpits,  and  where  consequently  the  snipe  has 
you  at  a  disadvantage,  you  never  know  where 
to  expect  them.  Perhaps  the  most  hopeful 
locality  is  in  damp  meadows,  where  there  is  a 
trickle  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  each  furrow, 
and  where  the  birds  are  inclined  to  scatter 
about.  But  they  are  eccentric,  and  seem  some- 
times to  be  independent  of  water.  The  surest 
snipe  ground  I  have  ever  known  was  in  a  dry 
stretch  of  what  they  call  "grass  parks"  in 
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Scotland,  fenced  in  by  stone  walls  and  pastured 
by  prize  herds  of  polled  Aberdeenshire.  Need- 
less to  say,  those  fields  were  on  a  model  farm, 
carefully  drained.  There  the  birds  got  up 
singly,  and  one  was  fairly  certain  at  any  time 
of  bagging  from  five  to  seven  couple.  Perhaps 
the  explanation  was,  that  within  half  a  mile 
was  a  swampy  loch,  with  many  burns  flowing 
into  it,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  good 
feeding  on  the  shores. 

As  regards  lochs,  I  have  seldom  had  better 
sport  than  on  the  Loch  of  Duddingston,  and 
certainly  none  more  easy  or  enjoyable.  I  see  Mr. 
Speedy,  in  his  "  Sport  in  the  Highlands  and  Low- 
lands," mentions  the  bags  he  has  made  when 
keeper  at  Craigmillar.  I  had  shot  there  many 
years  before  him,  and  some  of  our  bags  were  even 
better  than  his,  though  the  sport  was  always  pre- 
carious. The  number  of  the  snipe  we  used 
sometimes  to  find  shows  that  the  bird  of  the 
lonely  peat  bogs  is  neither  misanthropic  nor 
unsociable.  All  visitors  to  Edinburgh  have 
driven  round  the  Queen's  Drive  and  looked  down 
on  Duddingston.  On  the  southern  side  it  is 
within  gunshot  of  "  the  policies  "  of  Prestonfield 
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House.  In  winter  it  is  the  favourite  resort  of 
curlers  and  skaters,  and  something  like  a  fair 
is  held  upon  the  ice.  Yet  we  have  gone  snipe- 
shooting,  and  done  well,  at  the  western  end, 
when  the  noisy  carnival  was  in  full  swing  at 
the  other.  That  western  end  was  swamp,  with 
a  quaking  carpet  of  matted  rushes,  only  to  be 
trodden  when  hard  bound  by  the  frost.  Where 
the  water  deepened  there  was  a  pool  where  the 
ice  used  to  be  broken  for  the  swans,  and  kept 
open  by  the  coots  and  various  diving  ducks. 
The  snipes,  even  when  frightened  away,  seemed 
to  have  no  idea  of  abandoning  it.  You  walked 
over  the  quaking  ground  and  they  rose  in 
wisps,  though  some  would  occasionally  linger. 
The  wisps  rose  in  the  air,  and  would  seem 
to  be  winging  their  wild  flight  to  the  Firth, 
or  at  least  to  the  sewage-flooded  meadows 
between  the  Calton  and  Jock's  Lodge.  If 
you  waited  patiently,  they  would  come  back 
in  sections  of  companies,  and  then  you  were 
at  once  in  the  thick  of  the  sport.  Walking 
back  from  Duddingston,  by  the  way,  I  have 
had  the  original  experience  of  shooting  hares 
within  call  of  a  cabstand. 
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Snipe  are  almost  invisible  on  the  ground. 
When  a  steady  dog  is  standing  fast,  sometimes 
you  may  almost  tread  upon  them  before  they 
will  rise.  In  the  nesting  season  their  nature 
changes,  and  the  mother  will  skulk  and  run 
before  you  through  the  grass  like  a  landrail. 
The  jack  differs  in  its  ways  from  the  more 
common  species.  It  seldom  sounds  a  note  of 
alarm  when  it  gets  up.  It  generally  offers  an 
easy  shot,  and  seldom  flies  farther  than  a  few 
hundred  yards.  Like  the  landrail,  it  is  difficult 
to  flush  when  you  have  followed  it  up  once  or 
twice ;  its  diminutive  size  gives  it  a  chance  of 
escaping  through  a  charge  of  moderate  shot, 
and  there  is  some  solid  foundation  for  the 
venerable  story  of  a  jack  giving  an  indifferent 
shooter  amusement  for  a  whole  season.  When 
snipe-shooting  in  bogs  or  marshes,  the  lighter 
the  gun  the  better,  for  obvious  reasons.  But 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  with  a  reasonably 
strong  man,  a  light  12  bore  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing. Experts  differ  as  to  the  size  of  the 
shot ;  perhaps  No.  8  is  generally  recommended. 
For  myself,  I  used  to  prefer  No.  7,  and  some- 
times load  with  No.  6 ;  a  good  deal  depending 
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on  the  place  where  I  was  shooting.  Doubtless 
No.  6  is  too  large  for  the  snipe,  pure  and 
simple  ;  but  with  the  probability  of  coming 
across  plover  or  teal  or  duck,  it  is  better  to 
be  ready  for  all  eventualities. 

There  is  a  halo  of  romance  enveloping  the 
woodcock,  and  the  bird  is  most  valued  where  it 
is  most  rare.  "  Any  woodcock  ?  "  is  invariably 
the  first  or  second  question  in  inquiries  as  to  a 
day's  covert  shooting.  Nor  is  there  a  doubt  that 
the  hope  of  "  a  cock "  gives  the  zest  of  excite- 
rnent  to  the  gun,  especially  when  walking  the 
wood  with  the  beaters.  With  woodcock,  even 
more  than  snipe,  there  is  always  the  element  of 
uncertainty :  here  to-day,  they  are  gone  to-mor- 
row ;  and  yet,  as  with  the  nightingales,  there 
are  brakes  and  even  bushes  to  which  they  seem 
to  resort  by  predilection.  When  Mr.  Gilbert 
Glossin  told  young  Hazlewood  that  he  believed 
that  the  Ellangowan  bank  was  a  better  exposure 
than  the  Hazelwood  side  of  the  Hazleshaws 
burn,  he  was  probably  right.  Woodcock  are 
birds  of  passage,  and  in  some  winters  they  are 
far  more  numerous  with  us  than  in  others. 
That  may  be  partly  explained  by  casualties  in 
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the  ocean  passage.  Like  many  of  the  smaller 
migrants,  the  woodcock  seems  indifferently  fitted 
to  face  blustering  head-winds  in  protracted  flights. 
The  lighthouse-keepers  in  Heligoland  and  at 
other  lonely  stations  can  say  a  good  deal  as  to 
that.  The  wearied  travellers  welcome  the  sight 
of  anything  like  land,  and,  like  moths  attracted 
by  the  flame  of  a  candle,  dash  themselves  sense- 
less against  the  panes  when  in  search  of  warmth 
and  shelter.  One  can  only  surmise  how  many 
must  perish  when  buffeted  about  by  violent 
gales  in  the  darkness.  What  sort  of  passage 
they  have  made  may  be  guessed  by  their  con- 
dition when  shot  on  our  coasts  immediately  after 
landing.  Sometimes,  though  fagged  and  slow 
to  fly,  they  are  plump  and  well-favoured :  at 
other  times  they  are  worn  and  wasted.  For 
the  woodcocks,  although  equally  voracious,  are 
not  so  dependent  as  the  snipe  on  plentiful  and 
nourishing  food.  Once  landed,  and  after  a 
short  pause  to  recruit,  they  scatter  into  their 
favourite  localities.  In  most  coppices  where 
there  are  springs  or  streams  there  is  always 
an  off-chance  of  finding  one,  but  experience 
tells  where  to  look  for  them  in  any  number. 
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The  western  counties  of  Ireland  are  specially 
favoured,  but  there  is  excellent  shooting  in 
many  a  sheltered  wood  on  either  shore  of 
Great  Britain.  Sharp  frost  gathers  them  into 
places  similar  in  character  to  those  affected 
by  the  snipe.  You  may  look  for  them  near 
running  water,  under  the  branches  of  spruce 
or  holly,  or  beneath  the  bramble  or  withered 
bracken  where  the  cover  is  not  too  dense.  The 
most  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  migrants,  but  not 
a  few  nest  with  us ;  the  number  has  greatly 
increased  of  late  years,  and  especially  since  the 
Wild  Bird  Preservation  Act  was  passed  in  iSSo.1 
They  come  early  when  there  is  early  winter  in 
northern  latitudes,  and  later  when  the  northern 
weather  is  mild.  Here  the  continuance  of  rigor- 
ous frost  drives  them  from  the  woods  to  the 
seashore.  The  shooting  is  always  most  suc- 
cessful when  the  moon  is  nearly  full  and  the 
nights  are  clear.  Then  the  birds  will  fly  very  con- 
siderable distances  to  familiar  feeding  grounds : 
they  come  back  gorged  and  lazy,  and  are  slow 
to  be  moved  next  day.  In  dark  and  broken 

1  We  wish  we  could  share  Mr.  Shand's  view  in  this  matter.— 
EDS. 
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weather,  on  the  contrary,  their  hunger  has  been 
but  half  satisfied,  and  they  are  consequently 
restless. 

Though  probably  some  four-fifths  of  them 
merely  pass  the  winter  with  us,  they  are  strangely 
methodical  in  their  ways  when  once  they  have 
settled  down.  Those  who  have  observed  them 
most  closely  are  convinced  that  each  morning 
they  return  to  the  same  squatting  place.  Lying 
close  throughout  the  day,  they  are  night-feeders, 
and  towards  the  dusk,  or  in  the  twilight,  they 
come  forth.  And  any  sportsman  who  has  noted 
their  habits  can  tell  that  they  stick  as  closely 
to  certain  tracks  in  the  air  as  the  hares  or 
rabbits  to  tracks  on  the  ground.  As  the  hare 
makes  for  the  well-known  hole  in  the  hedge, 
the  woodcock  threads  the  familiar  rides  or  open- 
ings. I  know  nothing  more  interesting,  or  more 
romantic,  than  to  take  one's  stand  of  a  bright 
night  in  the  darkening  glade,  which  is  the  cross- 
ing place  of  the  woodcock  tracks.  They  may 
come  from  either  side,  but  they  are  sure  to 
flit  out  from  the  tree-tops,  within  a  few  yards, 
more  or  less,  of  certain  spots.  Blotted  against 
a  mossy  stem  you  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the 
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night — the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  the  hooting 
of  the  owls,  the  distant  bark  of  the  chained 
dog.  There  is  no  warning  of  the  advent, 
as  in  the  quack  of  the  mallard  or  the  whistle 
of  his  pinions.  The  form  floats  out  against 
the  fleecy  clouds,  silent  as  the  velvety  glide 
of  the  night-owl,  and  then  dips  into  the  shelter- 
ing shadows  of  the  trees.  It  is  hard  shoot- 
ing, and  the  bird  must  be  taken  sharp  against 
the  sky.  On  these  occasions  the  cocks  are 
flying  straight  to  their  food ;  but  there  are  times 
in  spring  when  they  seem  simply  on  pleasure 
bent,  and  give  themselves  up  to  circling  about 
in  aerial  gambols,  though  with  a  croak  that 
sounds  the  reverse  of  cheerful. 

Shooting  these  birds  in  covert  is  always  awk- 
ward on  account  of  the  trees.  The  woodcock 
which  may  spring  from  under  your  foot  shoots 
upward,  then  he  takes  to  zig-zagging,  like  his 
congener  the  snipe,  to  dodge  the  branches.  The 
safe  rule  is  to  snap  at  him  with  the  first  barrel 
straight  away,  for  if  you  miss  that  chance  you  may 
never  have  another.  Though  likely  enough,  if 
you  do  let  him  get  away,  you  may  retrieve  your 
mistake  with  the  second  barrel  as  you  sight  him 
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again  in  some  opening.  Naturally  the  cocks 
have  never  any  law  allowed  them,  for,  like  the 
fleas  of  the  Irish  priest  in  Lever's  novel,  you 
must  catch  them  when  and  how  you  can.  By 
the  way,  I  remember  what  was  perhaps  an  un- 
precedented instance  of  retrieving  a  lost  bird. 
A  covert  was  being  beaten  for  roe  when  there 
was  a  cry  of  "  mark  cock."  A  shot  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  shout,  "  He's  down."  The  line  had 
stopped  to  have  the  bird  picked  up,  and  after 
waiting  in  vain  had  again  moved  forward.  It 
drew  very  near,  and  I  was  standing  at  ease, 
thinking  all  the  fun  was  over,  when  a  grand 
old  fox  mounted  the  bank  before  me  with  the 
missing  cock  in  his  mouth.  There  were  no 
hounds  within  three  counties,  and  he  rolled  over 
to  a  charge  in  the  chest. 

Woodcock  not  only  return  daily,  when  undis- 
turbed, to  their  favourite  lairs,  but  are  loath  to 
leave  their  pet  coverts  under  pressure.  Before 
the  close  advance  of  the  beaters  they  yield  to 
inevitable  force,  though  when  the  line  approaches 
the  end  of  a  long  wood  they  are  at  least  as  likely 
to  fly  back  as  to  fly  forward.  When  it  is  a 
narrow  belt,  after  a  succession  of  bright  and 
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quiet  nights  they  often  rise  sulkily  but  a  short 
distance  before  the  sticks,  giving  easy  shots  to 
the  guns  on  either  side.  Even  when  getting  up 
wilder,  and  flying  forward,  they  plump  down 
sullenly  in  the  adjacent  hedges  and  ditches,  and 
if  that  same  covert  be  beaten  again  within  an 
hour  or  two  they  will  probably  be  back  to  be 
sprung  a  second  time.  As  there  are  exceptions  to 
all  rules,  in  sharp,  though  not  severe,  frosts,  they 
will  leave  their  habitual  hiding-places  for  some 
warm  slope  with  a  southern  exposure.  I  recollect 
on  one  occasion  we  had  walked  some  fair  cock 
coverts  in  vain — at  least  we  had  only  seen  and 
missed  a  solitary  bird.  We  had  marked  a  covey 
of  partridges  on  to  a  broomy  bank  overhanging 
a  half-frozen  stream,  and  accordingly  we  fol- 
lowed. On  that  bank — and  there  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  than  four  acres  of  it — we  bagged 
as  many  couple  of  cocks.  When  out  specially 
for  cock,  small  shot  is  indispensable,  for  at  long 
ranges  the  odds  are  almost  even  that  they  might 
find  their  way  through  a  charge  of  No.  4. 
No.  8  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any. 


CHAPTER    XI 
Wild-fowl 

UNQUESTIONABLY  it  is  the  experienced 
and  successful  wild-fowler  who  has  taken  highest 
honours  in  the  sporting  schools.  His  enthusiasm 
has  stood  every  test ;  his  zeal  has  been  warmest 
in  extremity  of  cold ;  and  he  must  have  served  a 
long  and  severe  apprenticeship.  With  the  wild- 
fowlers  it  is  in  a  double  sense  the  fittest  who 
survive.  Only  iron  constitutions  can  stand  the 
protracted  strain,  and  nothing  short  of  an  in- 
domitable will  can  persevere  in  face  of  incessant 
discouragement.  And  in  this  case,  above  all 
others,  the  shooter  is  doubled  with  the  naturalist. 

His  season  lasts  all  the  year  round ;  his  interest 
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is  always  on  the  alert ;  and  excitements,  ever  fresh, 
are  in  store  for  him.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
excitement  of  danger,  though  the  puntsman  who 
puts  to  sea  off  our  storm-beaten  coasts  or  is  adrift 
in  a  fog  on  some  shipless  estuary,  must  always, 
more  or  less,  carry  his  life  in  his  hands.  There 
are  safer  craft  than  a  punt  in  a  jabbling  cross- 
sea,  and  he  must  reckon  with  changes  of  the 
winds  and  currents  setting  off  the  shore.  But,  en 
revanche^  there  is  the  pleasurable  exhilaration  of 
looking  out  for  the  expected  or  unexpected. 
There  is  the  watching  the  arrival  of  the  migrants 
in  spring,  and  their  departure  in  the  autumn. 
There  is  always  the  chance  of  the  advent  of  some 
remarkable  foreigner,  difficult  of  identification  till 
closely  examined  by  experts.  Such  a  triumph  is 
an  era  in  the  fowler's  life,  and  he  has  scientific 
excuse  for  bagging  the  solitary  refugee  who  will 
never  find  a  mate  to  multiply  his  species.  Even 
our  annual  visitors,  when  flying  in  the  air  or 
floating  on  the  water,  may  often  deceive  practised 
observation,  for  sea-fowl  and  water-fowl  change 
their  plumage  with  their  age.  As  Mr.  Millais 
has  pointed  out  in  his  admirable  book,  it  may 
take  a  fowler's  lifetime  to  form  a  complete  col- 
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lection  of  British  residents  and  visitors  in  suc- 
cessive stages  of  maturity.  How  much  has  he 
done  and  seen  and  suffered  in  course  of  making 
even  an  imperfect  collection  ?  He  has  taken  the 
smooth  with  a  great  preponderance  of  the  rough, 
and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  his  keenest  enjoyment 
is  in  the  latter.  As  Tom  Hughes  remarked  in 
"  Tom  Brown,"  the  Briton  loves  the  joys  of 
passive  endurance  ;  the  dash  of  danger  warms  his 
freezing  blood,  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound, 
if  he  be  something  of  a  sybarite,  his  enjoyment  in 
exposure  is  all  the  more  intense.  It  is  in  the 
worst  weather  that  he  does  his  best  work.  Other 
shooters  love  to  draw  their  chairs  to  the  fire  of  an 
evening,  when  the  wind  is  shaking  the  chimney- 
pots and  the  air  is  thick  with  drizzle  or  snow-drift. 
If  the  morrow  be  as  rough  as  it  promises  to  be, 
they  will  still  keep  the  fire  warm.  But  it  is  then 
that  the  fowler  is  bound  to  turn  out;  in  the 
morning,  when  the  air  is  smothered  in  snow- 
flakes,  his  zealous  attendant  is  rapping  at  the 
bedroom  door  to  say  that  guns  and  punt  are  in 
readiness,  and  that  it  is  a  fine  day  for  the  fowl. 

If  he  has  the  soul  of  an  artist,  as  he  pretty 
certainly  has,  he  may  revel  in  the  strangest  and 
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most  sublime  weather  effects.  The  rack  of  the 
storm-clouds  driving  across  the  moon,  though 
that  is  not  the  most  favourable  weather  for  his 
operations.  The  breaks  between  passing  sleet- 
showers  in  the  gloaming,  with  the  strip  of  wintry 
sky  between  the  hill-tops  and  the  brooding  dark- 
ness. The  lurid  sunset  or  the  orange  glow  of 
the  sunrise,  when  the  fog-banks  are  thinning 
and  melting.  But  there  is  another  and  a  softer 
side  to  such  pictures,  when  the  scenery  in  the 
background  is  at  its  grandest.  Take  a  bright 
morning  in  May  when  the  birds  in  the  breeding 
season  are  in  their  most  brilliant  plumage  and 
clamorously  busied  with  their  domestic  affairs. 
He  goes  out  as  the  naturalist  then,  not  the 
gunner.  In  these  circumstances  the  lover  of 
nature  holds  his  hand;  he  only  deals  out  death 
in  the  interests  of  science.  The  punt  is  beached, 
and  he  is  abroad  in  a  row-boat,  though  the  sound 
of  the  muffled  rowlocks  puts  the  sea-fowl  on  their 
guard.  The  sail  is  set  as  the  boat  gains  an  offing. 
When  skirting  the  shore,  the  cliffs  on  the  Moray 
Firth,  the  rock  of  the  Bass  or  the  Craig  of  Ailsa, 
the  sunbeams  are  flashed  back  from  the  face  of 
the  precipices,  where  bright  patches  of  verdure  and 
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broad  belts  of  orange  lichen  alternate  with  the 
dull  white  of  the  guano  wherever  the  sea-fowl 
have  found  niches  for  nesting.  Each  nook  and 
crevice  has  its  tenants ;  every  ledge  is  over- 
crowded. There  are  the  puffins  sitting  in  formal 
rows.  Sir  George  Dasent,  on  his  visit  to  the 
Faroe  Isles,  happily  compared  them  to  so  many 
respectable  butlers,  with  black  waistcoats  and 
white  shirt-fronts.  Various  sea-fowl  are  all 
amicably  intermingled,  from  the  great  black- 
backed  down  to  the  terns,  the  restless  swallows  of 
the  sea,  for  the  breeding  season  brings  the  birds 
together  in  unfamiliar  association.  They  have  but 
half  taken  alarm  at  the  approach  of  the  boat, 
and  have  scarcely  interrupted  their  hunting  and 
fishing.  You  have  been  watching  the  stoop  and 
hearing  the  war-shriek  of  the  strong  robbers  who 
live  by  plunder  and  pillage  of  the  industrious. 
You  have  been  marking  the  swift,  dead  drop  of 
the  gannet  from  an  altitude  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet, 
to  emerge  again,  hard  breathed  but  triumphant, 
with  the  herring  clutched  in  its  claws.  You  fire 
a  shot  by  way  of  experiment ;  to  a  scene  of  com- 
parative peace  succeeds  the  anarchy  of  discord. 
White  clouds  disengage  themselves  from  the 
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face  of  the  cliffs,  the  sky  is  darkened  with  snowy 
hosts  on  rushing  pinions,  and  in  the  deafening 
clamour  of  cries  in  all  keys  there  is  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Nor  is  it  only  the  sea-fowl 
who  have  taken  the  alarm.  Their  simultaneous 
flight  has  startled  the  settlers  who  shelter  in 
darksome  nooks  or  have  their  nests  in  the  sunless 
caves.  The  jackdaws  are  chattering  on  the  ledges, 
asking  what  all  the  pother  is  about.  The  blue 
rocks  have  shot  out  from  the  caverns,  and  are 
circling  beneath  the  shadows  of  flapping  pinions ; 
a  raven  is  croaking  resentment  at  the  disturb- 
ance, and  a  pair  of  peregrines  are  soaring  and 
perching  and  rising  to  soar  again. 

On  such  an  expedition  you  meet  with  the 
cormorants  and  with  the  eider-ducks  who  have 
come  to  our  shores  to  nest.  In  the  Faroes  or 
Iceland,  the  eiders,  though  mercilessly  robbed  of 
their  down,  are  guarded  almost  like  domestic 
poultry.  Here  they  must  look  after  themselves, 
and  they  are  not  difficult  of  approach,  for  sad 
experience  has  not  disabused  them  of  hereditary 
confidence  in  man.  A  very  different  bird  is 
the  great  northern  diver.  No  doubt  he  gives 
himself  away  by  the  melancholy  wail  which 
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announces  his  presence  to  local  boatmen  and 
shore-shooters.  But  when  sighted  he  is  the 
most  difficult  of  the  divers  to  bring  to  bay. 
He  knows  his  own  weakness  well,  and  never 
takes  to  his  feeble  wings  when  he  can  help  it. 
But  if  he  is  a  poor  flyer,  he  is  an  unrivalled 
submarine  swimmer,  and  makes  almost  as  good 
pace  under  water  as  a  seagull  in  the  air.  More- 
over, he  dives  to  the  flash  of  the  breech-loader, 
and  when  he  ducks  you  never  know  where  he 
will  rise  again.  In  his  case  a  stern  chase  is  a 
long  one,  and  a  jack  snipe  does  not  give  the 
pursuer  better  sport.  With  his  thick  quilting 
of  plumage  he  will  carry  away  any  quantity  of 
shot,  and,  like  the  seal,  when  you  are  assured 
that  your  aim  was  deadly,  he  may  sink  and 
disappear  out  of  sheer  perversity. 

A  day  like  that  is  a  mere  holiday  outing  for 
the  gunner  who  is  fond  of  boating  and  loves 
handling  the  sheets  in  shifting  breezes  and 
currents.  And  I  neither  care  nor  dare  to  say 
much  about  the  punt  and  the  swivel  gun, 
when  the  excitements  which  only  fall  to  the 
favoured  few,  and  can  only  be  successfully  in- 
dulged in  by  the  elect,  have  been  glorified  by 
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masters  of  the  art.  I  confess  to  knowing 
very  little  of  sea-work  and  have  chiefly  shot 
in  amateurish  fashion  on  the  shore.  This 
I  do  know,  that  systematic  pursuit  of  the 
wild-fowl  under  any  circumstances  demands  a 
rare  combination  of  qualities.  Hardihood  the 
shooter  must  have :  a  keenness  that  makes 
him  independent  of  the  elements,  and  yet  a 
dogged  patience  proof  against  disappointment. 
He  must  be  familiar  with  the  habits  and  local 
haunts  of  the  wild-fowl ;  indeed,  unless  he  be 
so,  he  is  as  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  a 
guide  as  the  salmon-fisher  on  an  unknown 
river.  With  time  and  residence  you  may  be- 
come knowledgeable  and  self-reliant,  as  Charles 
St.  John  when  living  at  Rosehall  or  Invererne, 
and  no  man  from  ripe  experience  gives  more 
valuable  hints  to  the  novice.  For  wild-fowl 
have  their  regular  ways  in  the  air,  as  red  deer 
have  their  passes  over  the  hill  crests,  or  as  the 
woodcocks  in  great  woods,  when  rousing  them- 
selves before  the  gloaming,  they  give  the  signal 
for  the  evening  flights  of  the  ducks.  Flight 
shooting  is  delightful  for  the  twenty  minutes 
or  half-hour  that  it  las's  :  the  worst  is  that  it 
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is  so  soon  over.  The  setting  sun  sends  the 
ducks  flying  landwards  to  their  feeding  grounds. 
There  is  much  in  choosing  the  ambush  accord- 
ing to  the  weather :  in  hard  frost,  for  instance, 
there  is  no  better  station  than  where  a  running 
stream  debouches  in  a  frozen  loch.  The  neck 
of  a  promontory  is  a  good  place  for  the  species 
who  avoid  the  land  and  always  prefer  to  fly 
over  water.  As  the  shades  begin  to  deepen 
you  get  impatient  in  your  lurking-place :  that 
the  ducks  will  come  is  sure,  but  darkness  is 
coming  as  certainly.  It  is  a  relief  to  hear  the 
first  faint  whistle  of  the  teal  or  the  quack  of 
the  mallard.  The  retriever  crouched  at  your 
feet  has  caught  the  sound  as  soon  as  yourself, 
and  pricking  his  ears  is  in  a  tremor  of  anxiety. 
If  he  has  the  genius  of  the  business,  as  he  ought 
to  have,  he  is  too  well  broken  even  to  whimper. 
The  flight  of  the  ducks  is  swift,  and  of  course 
it  is  swifter  than  it  seems.  In  the  imperfect 
light  and  with  the  background  of  grey  sky  or 
drifting  cloud  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make 
sure  of  your  aim.  It  is  instinct  or  knack— 
with  experience  and  long  practice  —  whichever 
you  like  to  call  it.  Sir  Ralph  Payne  Gallway 
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ridicules  the  idea  of  being  told  to  shoot  a 
foot  or  so  ahead,  by  rule  of  thumb.  But  his 
counsel  comes  to  this,  that  after  covering  the 
bird,  as  you  throw  the  gun  to  the  shoulder  you 
should  swing  it  well  forward  and  sin  on  the  side 
of  shooting  too  far  ahead.  Should  the  birds  be 
coming  fast  and  the  golden  minutes  flying  by, 
you  must  take  the  shots  as  best  you  can ;  but  the 
duck  coming  straight  on  are  well  protected  by 
the  thick  padding  on  their  breasts.  In  any  case 
when  the  darkness  has  deepened,  there  will  be 
winged  and  wounded  about,  and  then  the  work 
of  the  retriever  comes  in.  A  cock  pheasant 
does  not  go  ahead  faster  in  a  hedge  than  a 
winged  wild  duck  when  he  finds  a  convenient 
ditch.  Dead  ducks  will  drop  in  loch  or  tarn, 
and  there  are  dogs  which  seem  to  locate  the 
plash  and  note  it  in  their  memory.  I  have 
been  out  with  a  famous  wild-fowl  shooter  who 
had  a  favourite  retriever  of  Russian  breed. 
That  dog  would  first  hunt  ditches  and  rushes 
for  the  cripples ;  and  when  called  back  from 
that  and  waved  to  the  water,  the  way  he  would 
gather  in  any  drifting  waifs  was  extraordinary. 
The  sportsman  himself  must  harden  his  heart 
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to  stand  cold  and  soaking.  Heavy  wraps  would 
hamper  his  shooting,  though  Mr.  Millais  wisely 
recommends  a  warm  waistcoat  to  be  put  on 
when  he  reaches  his  stand.  Anyway,  like  the 
humble  hedger  and  ditcher,  he  is  probably  lay- 
ing up  rheumatism  for  his  old  age.  But  the 
case  of  the  dog,  who  is  always  swimming  and 
diving  in  the  cold  water,  and  shivering  between 
times,  is  infinitely  worse ;  and  a  really  good 
water-dog  is  so  rare  that  the  loss  may  be.  irre- 
trievable. Moreover,  in  the  cold  night-watches 
and  the  long  rough  days  he  grows  into  the 
innermost  affections  of  his  master  till  he  has 
become  a  second  self.  When  eerie  sights  and 
sounds  are  abroad,  he  presses  up  against  your 
leg  for  companionship  ;  when  the  whistle  of 
the  approaching  pinions  is  in  the  air,  his  eye 
has  caught  yours  with  human  intelligence.  With 
what  pride,  after  the  long  chase  in  the  dusk, 
he  laid  the  mallard  at  your  feet  without  ruffling 
a  feather ;  with  what  a  deprecating  air  of  timid 
assurance  he  returned  from  a  bootless  quest ! 
For  he  knew  that  you  knew  he  had  done  his 
best.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  such  friends  are 
short-lived,  for  otherwise  the  parting  would  be 
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too  painful.  The  way  to  prolong  their  days 
is  to  feed  them  well,  and  in  the  house  the 
warm  hearth-rug  is  the  proper  place  for  them. 
Exposed  as  they  are,  they  should  be  dieted  like 
Esquimaux  and  padded  with  blubber,  laying 
in  reserves  of  caloric  against  cold  and  wet. 

It  is  said  that  a  good  horse  can  never  be  of 
a  bad  colour,  but  for  the  retriever  that  is  your 
companion  in  stalking  there  is  no  colour  like 
brown.  It  is  the  neutral  tint  of  the  mosses, 
the  sands,  and  the  loch-shores.  And  stalking 
the  wild-fowl  is  far  more  difficult  than  stalking 
the  deer ;  nor  can  you  afford  to  throw  away 
the  smallest  advantage.  Whether  on  the  sea 
loch,  the  land  lake,  or  the  fields,  they  are 
always  watchful,  and  all  their  senses  are  of  the 
acutest.  Most  of  the  ducks,  especially  mallards 
and  teal,  are  night  -  feeders,  but  wild  geese 
and  widgeon  will  feed  at  all  hours.  Geese 
when  foraging  the  fields  in  flocks  are  the  most 
wary  of  creatures,  and  thoroughly  disciplined. 
One  or  two  are  told  off  for  sentinels,  and  the 
rest  have  entire  confidence  in  them.  When  a 
hungry  sentry  gets  impatient,  he  taps  a  rear- 
rank  bird  on  the  shoulder,  and  guard  is  relieved. 
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From  the  Lomonds,  I,  like  Mr.  Millais,  have 
witnessed  the  geese  at  graze  in  open  order  on  the 
island  of  St.  Serf.  Their  favourite  resting-places 
are  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  they  seldom  settle  in 
the  same  way  on  the  warmer  lochs  of  the  West- 
ern Highlands.  As  St.  John  and  Mr.  Millais 
are  agreed,  and  they  have  written  at  an  in- 
terval of  some  fifty  years,  there  is  no  more 
attractive  gathering  place  for  all  wild-fowl  than 
Spynie,  in  the  shire  of  Moray.  It  is  shallow, 
and  the  surroundings  are  swampy.  The  banks 
and  islets  are  covered  with  the  grasses  on  which 
the  wild-fowl  delight,  and  the  divers  cut  loose 
the  bottom  weeds  and  send  them  floating  for  the 
surface-swimmers.  The  great  difficulty  in  getting 
at  the  geese,  there  or  elsewhere,  is  that  they 
are  shy  of  any  spot  which  could  hide  an  am- 
bush. Where  there  is  a  ditch  or  drain,  or  the 
semblance  of  a  hollow,  they  invariably  give  it 
a  wide  berth.  And  duck,  when  gathered  on  a 
sea-arm  or  a  sheet  of  water,  are  quite  as  sus- 
picious. When  they  swim  shorewards  on  an 
ebbing  tide  they  would  be  as  watchful  were  it 
not  that  generally  they  meet  with  the  shore 
feeders,  who  take  over  the  duties  of  the  guard. 
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With  curlew,  plover,  and  redshanks  stalking 
the  sands,  there  is  never  the  slightest  fear  of 
a  surprise,  and  it  is  that  which  makes  them 
so  extremely  difficult  of  approach.  Crawling 
upon  a  stag's  antlers,  you  have  always  to  face 
the  chance  of  curlew  or  grouse  cock  giving  the 
alarm,  yet  there  you  can  confidently  hope  for 
the  best.  But  having  marked  down  a  lot  of 
wild-fowl  on  a  sea  loch,  there  is  almost  the 
certainty  of  unwelcome  interference.  You  sur- 
vey the  loch  with  the  glass  —  the  "prospect," 
the  gillie  calls  it ;  you  take  bearings  by  which 
to  approach  the  birds,  and  make  your  circuit. 
Like  your  retriever,  you  are  dressed  in  sombre 
brown,  and  have  confounded  yourself  with  the 
dark  hues  of  bog  and  heather.  Like  the  old 
serpent,  you  have  dragged  yourself  for  many 
a  painful  yard  on  your  belly,  in  inches  of  ice- 
cold  water,  and  then  as  you  are  worming  yourself 
up  to  the  mark  from  which  you  hope  for 
the  shot,  there  is  the  wailing  whistle  of  the 
whaup,  and  you  may  stretch  your  stiffening 
limbs  at  your  leisure,  for  all  is  over.  More- 
over, if  adequately  armed,  you  have  been 
trailing  along  a  heavy  12  choke-bore,  for  your 
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object  is  the  sitting  shot  into  the  brown  of  the 
bevy,  and  that  promiscuous  shooting  is  at  the 
best  a  species  of  murder.  But  the  indispens- 
able endowments  for  winter  stalking  are  the 
perseverance  and  indomitable  hardihood  to  which 
few  sportsmen  can  lay  any  sort  of  claim.  Flight- 
ing apart,  I  own,  as  I  said  before,  that  my 
own  pleasantest  associations  are  of  mallards 
flushed  in  the  quiet  walk  round  the  windings 
of  the  burn,  or  of  -teal  taken  unawares  in 
some  dark  mill-pond  or  rushy  tarn. 


CHAPTER  XII 
Poachers 


THERE  are  poachers  of  various  types,  and  with 
some  I  have  been  on  most  friendly  terms.  I  have 
known  more  than  one  old  fellow  in  the  North, 
who  was  the  best  of  companions,  and  moreover 
a  mine  of  useful  knowledge.  One  veteran,  in 
especial,  who  was  passing  the  decline  of  life  in  the 
odour  of  respectability  and  the  Ross-shire  strath 
in  which  he  had  been  born  and  brought  up,  was 
full  of  anecdote  of  the  olden  times.  He  himself 
remembered,  and  had  heard  from  a  father  who 
had  poached  before  him,  of  the  good  old  days 
when  the  black  cattle  ranged  the  hills  with  the 
red  deer,  and  there  were  neither  sheep  farms, 
shepherds,  nor  shepherds'  dogs.  Neither  the 
moors  nor  the  forests  were  leased  to  the  Southern, 
and  the  few  keepers  discharged  their  duties  in 

very  perfunctory  fashion.      The  sporting  High- 
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lander,  happy  in  possession  of  a  gun,  knew  the 
watcher's  habits,  avoided  his  walks,  and  was 
abroad  late  and  early.  Sometimes  a  party  would 
arrange  to  go  out  on  a  regular  foray,  taking 
little  care  to  mask  their  movements ;  the  keepers 
were  too  wise  to  meddle  with  them  and  much 
too  canny  to  identify  them.  But  there  were 
adventurous  spirits  for  whom  such  safe  sport 
was  tame,  and  they  would  make  such  inbreaks 
as  Scrope  has  described  into  forests  well  guarded 
as  Athol.  Then  if  captured,  they  had  to  take 
their  choice  between  prosecution  and  summary 
punishment,  like  the  blacksmith  from  Badenoch 
caught  red-handed.  Nor  was  poaching,  where 
the  temptation  was  strong,  confined  to  rank  or 
class.  There  used  to  be  stories,  which  passed  for 
gospel  in  Morayshire,  about  the  doings  as  a  boy 
of  Roualeyn  Gumming,  the  famous  African 
hunter.  The  Lord  Seafield  of  the  day  was  a 
friend  of  his  father's,  and  when  his  Lordship  came 
with  his  keeper  to  shoot  the  woods  at  Altyre, 
Roualeyn  seized  the  opportunity  to  go  after  his 
Lordship's  deer.  In  fact,  all  the  folk  of  those 
glens  held  to  Evan  Dhu's  opinion,  that  no 
Highlandman  need  ever  think  shame  of  taking 
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a  deer  from  the  hill  or  a  salmon  from  the  stream. 
But  the  time  came  when  moors  and  forests 
fetched  fancy  rents,  and  then  those  inveterate  free- 
shooters  got  into  trouble,  for  age  could  not  cool 
their  sporting  ardour. 

I  have  known  poachers  in  the  lowlands  who 
followed  sport  as  a  trade,  and  yet  were  not  with- 
out saving  qualities  and  a  certain  chivalrous  sense 
of  honour.  I  have  told  the  story  elsewhere  of 
a  covey  of  white  partridges  on  an  ill-protected 
estate.  The  whole  district  was  regularly  shot 
over  by  a  poacher  of  business-like  habits,  possess- 
ing a  mill  and  a  farm,  who  scrupulously  took  out 
a  licence  and  occasionally  rented  a  small  shooting. 
The  existence  of  the  feathered  Albinos  had  been 
advertised  in  paragraphs  in  the  county  journals, 
and  they  would  assuredly  invite  his  attentions. 
The  keeper  who  gave  an  occasional  eye  to  the 
estate  took  the  poacher  into  a  public-house,  and 
over  "lashings"  of  whisky  and  porter  extracted 
a  promise  that  the  white  partridges  should  be 
spared.  The  poacher  not  only  kept  the  pledge 
himself,  but  warned  off  other  trespassers.  The 
birds  intermarried,  many  of  the  progeny  were 
touched  with  the  tarbrush,  still  for  a  season  or 
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two  there  was  always  one  snow-white  covey. 
Then  it  was  undoubtedly  netted,  for  it  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  an  angry  man  was  the  poacher ; 
it  would  have  gone  hard  with  the  offender  had 
he  caught  him,  but  he  could  scarcely  offer  a 
reward  for  his  apprehension. 

For  the  ordinary  lowland  or  English  poacher 
there  is  little  to  be  said.  He  is  more  often  than 
not  a  skulking  vagabond  who  snares  or  nets  for 
lucre;  who  turns  night  into  day,  and  is  a 
drunken,  domestic  tyrant,  spending  his  ill-gotten 
gains  in  some  villainous  ale-house.  As  for  the 
gangs  of  ruffians  in  the  Black  Country  or  else- 
where, who  carry  deadly  weapons  and  abuse 
their  numbers  to  murder  or  maltreat  unfortunate 
keepers,  they  are  as  little  deserving  of  considera- 
tion as  Greek  brigands  or  Calabrian  bandits.  But 
even  in  rural  England  there  are  poachers  who 
have  slipped  insensibly  into  lawless  courses,  with 
whom  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  certain  sympathy. 
The  country  boy  may  have  as  strong  sporting 
instincts  as  the  young  gentleman  at  the  Hall,  or 
the  cross-bred  cur  following  at  his  heels.  He 
begins  innocently  with  bird  nesting ;  the  quest 
tempts  him  into  sedgy  nooks  and  tangled  coppices, 
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protected  by  notice  boards  and  guarded  by 
watchers.  The  terror  of  detection  and  capture 
gives  a  fearful  joy  to  the  fun ;  he  learns  to  listen 
for  a  footfall  or  for  warning  sounds;  to  crouch 
in  the  grass  and  to  crawl  along  the  hedge  bottoms. 
He  has  already  the  habits  of  a  poacher's  dog  when 
he  begins  to  earn  wages  as  a  farmer's  lad.  As  a 
ploughman  or  hedger,  abroad  early  and  late,  he 
is  noting  the  runs  of  rabbits  and  hares ;  he  knows 
where  each  pheasant  or  partridge  is  nesting,  and 
he  may  turn  out  well  or  ill.  In  the  former  case 
he  may  make  friends  with  the  keeper ;  may  be 
keenest  of  the  picked  beaters  at  the  shoots,  and 
probably  deserve  and  obtain  promotion  to  office. 
Or  if  it  be  the  other  way,  he  begins  by  snaring  a 
rabbit ;  persuades  himself,  if  he  has  searchings  of 
heart  from  his  Sunday-school  training,  that  ground 
game  is  common  property,  and  then  the  descent 
is  rapid.  He  settles  into  dissipated  habits  and 
shirks  regular  work,  though  always  ready  to 
welcome  a  job  as  a  woodman,  for  it  gives  him 
opportunities  of  familiarising  himself  with  the 
coverts.  Whether  as  the  solitary  "  moucher  "  or 
as  one  of  a  sneaking  confederacy,  he  is  compelled 
to  keep  the  worst  of  company,  for  honest  folk  are 
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apt  to  look  askance  at  him  and  he  must  sell  his 
game  to  rascally  resetters.  Yet  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  there  is  not  some  truth  in  the  old  saying 
that  a  reformed  poacher  makes  a  good  keeper. 
Of  course  reformation  must  begin  before  he  is 
really  irredeemable.  But  not  a  few  of  these  men 
would  ask  nothing  better  before  they  have  come 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways  than  to  do  for  pay 
what  their  master  does  for  pleasure,  and  so  go 
to  bed  with  an  easy  conscience.  Nor  can  there 
be  a  doubt  that,  with  their  profound  woodcraft 
and  their  varied  personal  experiences,  they  are 
admirably  fitted  to  cope  with  the  devices  of  the 
enemy. 

For  poaching  has  nowadays  been  developed 
into  a  fine  art  and  is  generally  practised  by 
specialists.  Here  and  there  is  an  expert  of 
genius  who  takes  all-round  honours.  Too  many 
keepers,  though  perfectly  trustworthy,  have 
but  the  stolid  intelligence  of  the  ordinary 
constable,  with  a  tread  as  ponderous  as  a  pair 
of  police  boots.  With  years  and  good  living 
they  naturally  prefer  quiet  nights  in  bed  to 
night  duty  in  the  coverts,  and  are  apt  to  sub- 
side into  the  grooves  of  routine.  The  moucher, 
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on  the  contrary,  is  sauntering  about  at  all  hours, 
when  he  is  not  in  bed  or  in  the  pothouse ;  he 
notes  the  habits  of  the  other,  and  studies  to 
avoid  him.  If  he  can  still  resign  himself  to 
occasional  field  labour  or  forestry,  he  is  all  the 
more  dangerous,  for  he  has  a  plausible  excuse 
should  he  be  found  loitering  about  the  hedge- 
rows on  the  skirts  of  the  preserves.  He  has 
his  stock-in-trade,  which  is  sometimes  costly, 
but  he  has  credit  with  the  resetter  to  whom 
he  sells  the  game.  To  him,  even  more  than  to 
the  wild-fowler,  a  good  dog,  or  rather  a  couple 
of  good  dogs,  is  essential.  But  his  faithful 
accomplices  have  nothing  of  the  frank,  fearless 
expression  of  the  retriever  who  represses  his 
natural  excitement  while  listening  for  the  whistle 
of  wings.  The  lurcher,  though  staunch  to  his 
master  as  the  other,  has  the  sneaking  air  of 
the  night-prowler  and  the  hangdog  look  of 
the  jailbird.  For  the  most  part  he  is  a  cross 
between  the  greyhound  and  the  collie,  with 
the  turn  of  speed  of  the  one  and  the  keen 
nose  of  the  other.  He  knows  that  he  is 
breaking  the  law  and  that  he  risks  being  shot 
at  sight.  He  runs  mute,  and  is  ready  at  a 
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sign  of  danger  to  lie  low  in  the  nearest  ditch. 
He  has  been  trained  to  understand  his  busi- 
ness thoroughly,  so  it  need  not  be  said  that 
such  efficient  assistants  are  not  readily  to  be 
met  with.  If  you  may  have  to  reject  five 
out  of  six  promising  young  retrievers  as  fail- 
ures, nine  lurchers  out  of  ten  will  turn  out 
worthless.  Now,  perhaps,  they  are  less  indis- 
pensable than  they  were,  since  legislation  has 
half  exterminated  the  hares. 

The  shooting  season  opens  on  the  Twelfth, 
and  by  a  few  days  the  poachers  have  antici- 
pated it.  There  are  men  about  the  moors 
who  mark  the  broods  and  know  exactly  where 
to  look  for  them.  The  watchers  cannot  be 
everywhere,  and  considering  the  certainty  and 
abundance  of  the  early  grouse  supply,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  suspect  that  they  are  often 
in  league  with  the  thieves  if  they  do  not 
actually  poach  themselves.  The  birds,  often 
netted  wholesale,  are  forwarded  by  express  in 
innocent  parcels  that  elude  detection.  But  the 
shameless  sale  on  the  Twelfth,  by  apparently 
respectable  poulterers,  is  a  scandal  that  could 
easily  be  suppressed.  There  should  be  no  diffi- 
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culty  about  securing  a  conviction,  for  the  red 
grouse  is  peculiar  to  the  British  Isles.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  birds  sold 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings  a  brace  in  Leeds 
or  Liverpool :  young  birds  killed  that  morn- 
ing on  the  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire  moors  are 
fit  to  cook.  But  one  constantly  meets  at 
London  tables,  in  private  houses  or  in  the 
fashionable  restaurants,  wild  grouse  that  are  not 
only  well  hung  but  over-high.  When  legiti- 
mate shooting  begins  the  poaching  occupation 
slackens.  The  London  markets  are  glutted, 
and  in  a  sultry  August  half  a  bird  is  adver- 
tised for  ninepence  in  cheap  city  dining-houses. 
With  late  autumn  and  towards  the  Christmas 
festivities  the  market  hardens,  and  illicit  goods 
again  fetch  high  prices.  Then  the  poacher 
ambushes  himself  among  the  stooks  or  near 
the  stubbles,  when  the  grouse,  like  the  black 
game,  flock  down  from  the  heather,  or  he 
stalks  them  for  family  shots  in  the  frosts, 
when  even  wild  packs  have  been  sobered  by 
the  intensity  of  the  cold. 

Partridges   give  themselves   away  by  sleeping 
in  the  open.     At  night  they  shirk  their  favou- 
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rite  hedge  bottoms,  knowing  that  foxes  and 
weasels  are  abroad,  and  so  fall  from  one  danger 
into  a  worse.  What  is  more,  they  will  cluster 
together  and  pile  themselves  in  a  heap  of 
feathers.  So  the  short  grass  or  the  stubbles 
can  be  swept  methodically  into  a  net  about 
thirty  feet  in  length :  when  the  flutter  of  the 
startled  birds  is  heard  the  net  is  dropped  and 
the  whole  covey  is  ensnared.  Bushing  the 
fields  is  the  best  preventive,  but  the  bushing 
is  often  carelessly  done,  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  boughs  should  be  planted  tolerably 
thickly.  If  I  thought  poachers  were  likely  to 
read  this  chapter,  I  should  not  make  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  might  take  a  hint  from  their 
crafty  Indian  brethren  when  out  after  quail, 
and  be  preceded  by  a  steady  old  pointer  with 
a  lantern  fixed  to  his  forehead. 

But  if  partridges  give  themselves  away, 
pheasants  actually  advertise  themselves ;  which 
makes  me  revert  to  what  I  have  said  before, 
that  it  is  a  marvel  how  they  survived  through 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  cock  pheasants  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  go  to  bed  quietly;  they 
sound  the  curfew  nightly  when  they  leave  the 
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ground  for  the  branches.  And  nightly,  like 
black  game  or  wild  turkeys,  they  cluster  in  the 
identical  trees,  generally  on  bare  boughs  stretch- 
ing out  horizontally  from  the  stem,  where  they 
show  in  dark  blotches  against  a  starry  sky,  like 
the  rooks  in  a  wintry  landscape  by  Corot. 
Where  they  are  thickest,  near  the  coops  or  the 
keeper's  cottage,  they  ought  to  be  safe  from 
everything  except  a  raid  in  force,  but  they  will 
wander  abroad  by  hedges  and  through  covered 
ways  to  congregate  in  knots  in  some  tempting 
spinny.  Then  in  a  windy  or  wintry  night,  when 
the  sough  of  the  breeze  sighing  through  the  tree- 
tops  hushes  the  sound  of  the  footstep  or  of  the 
stifled  shot,  the  poacher  is  crawling  Red  Indian- 
like  through  the  undergrowth,  or  following  the 
sinuous  ride,  keeping  his  figure  well  in  the  side 
shadow.  As  the  birds  will  be  within  some  twenty 
feet  of  him,  he  loads  with  half  charges,  or  carries 
an  air-gun,  and  the  report  is  deadened  by  the 
creaking  of  the  boughs.  And,  like  the  turkeys, 
the  pheasants  will  stupidly  sit  on,  while  their  com- 
panions on  the  lower  boughs  are  quietly  potted. 

There  is  always  a  risk  in  work  in  the  woods ; 
the  poacher  can  never  feel  altogether  safe  from  a 
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clutch  on  his  collar  or  the  spring  of  a  mastiff. 
But  the  pheasants  have  been  straying  from  the 
coppices  along  the  hedgerows,  and  shooting  those 
outlying  birds  in  the  dusk  is  exciting,  yet  com- 
paratively safe.  The  cottager  who  has  been 
doing  a  turn  with  the  billhook  or  the  axe  has 
been  carefully  making  his  observations.  He  knows 
the  corners  where  the  beech  mast  and  the  acorns 
fall  thick — favourite  resorts  with  the  pheasants 
of  an  evening,  when  the  berries  have  been  failing. 
He  may  even  go  a  step  further  and  lay  trains 
of  grain,  doing  a  little  central  feeding  in  some 
sequestered  glade.  Evening  after  evening  he  has 
his  quiet  sport,  with  a  quick-eared  dog  or  a 
sharp  boy  looking  out  for  him.  Against  such 
cunning  marauders  there  is  no  sort  of  security 
except  incessant  watchfulness  and  constant  patrol- 
ling. For  preserves  and  home  coverts  alarm 
guns  are  the  best  protection.  Of  course  the 
discharge  is  a  call  to  the  keepers,  and  the  mere 
suspicion  that  one  may  be  trodden  on  tells  on  the 
poacher's  nerves. 

No  game  would  have  been  more  profitable 
than  the  hare,  or  more  easily  secured  —  when 
hares  were  common — but  there  was  one  unfortu- 
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nate  drawback — the  piercing,  childlike  scream 
when  it  was  driven  into  the  net.  In  a  solidly 
enclosed  field  hares  will  always  make  for  the 
gate.  The  gate  was  blocked  with  a  twelve-foot 
net.  One  lurcher  quartered  the  field,  the  other 
skirted  the  fences  ;  the  hares  rushed  for  the  gate, 
and  were  taken.  So  much  so,  that  on  many  estates 
the  keepers  countered  the  poachers  by  netting 
the  game  themselves,  when,  strange  to  say,  it  was 
a  case  of  once  bit,  twice  shy,  and  the  hares  in 
future  avoided  the  natural  outlets.  Where  there 
were  hedges,  with  runs  through  the  roots,  the 
poacher's  game,  though  less  certain,  was  safer. 
He  set  his  snares  in  the  runs,  and  the  hare  was 
garotted  with  one  stifled  gurgle.  As  for  rabbits, 
they  are  almost  as  tempting  to  the  poacher  as 
pheasants.  They  are  far  more  numerous ;  he 
may  make  great  hauls  with  much  less  risk,  and 
there  is  as  ready  a  sale  for  them.  The  rabbit- 
poacher's  chief  methods  are  ferreting  and  field- 
netting.  Both  can  be  managed  in  perfect  silence. 
But  ferreting  is  the  least  satisfactory;  for  not 
only  are  the  results  comparatively  small,  but 
when  the  poacher's  ferrets  lay  up,  he  loses  them 
as  he  cannot  afford  to  wait.  Field-netting,  on 
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the  contrary,  is  a  wholesale  business,  and  all  he 
asks  is  not  to  be  interrupted.  If  you  look  at  the 
rabbits  in  some  park,  making  slowly  for  the 
covert  like  crowded  sheep  as  you  pass  along  the 
approach,  you  can  imagine  what  a  miraculous 
draught  may  reward  a  single  cast.  The  long 
net,  often  made  of  silk  for  easier  transport,  is 
stretched  along  the  field  at  some  thirty  paces 
from  the  wood.  The  field  is  driven,  there  is  a 
general  scuttle  of  the  rabbits,  and  they  dash  into 
the  meshes.  A  still  more  effective  plan  is  to  set 
duplicate  nets,  in  parallel  lines,  with  two  or  three 
feet  between.  The  meshes  of  the  loosely  fixed 
outer  net  are  large  ;  those  of  the  second  are  small. 
The  rabbits,  half  forcing  themselves  through  the 
first,  are  effectually  entangled  in  the  second. 
There,  again,  as  with  the  partridges,  the  ground 
can  be  guarded  by  bushing.  Lines  of  thorny 
branches  at  short  intervals  are  laid  down  at  right 
angles  to  the  wood  fringe. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
game  :  there  are  always  receivers  with  whom 
the  poachers  have  an  understanding.  The 
trouble  is  to  get  the  plunder  away  from  the 
coverts.  Not  so  much  with  a  brace  or  two 
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of  birds  or  a  hare,  though  the  wily  mouchcr 
seldom  carries  them  home  in  his  pockets.  He 
has  a  wholesome  fear  of  some  watcher  lurk- 
ing about  the  lanes,  or  of  crossing  the  con- 
stable on  an  early  beat.  He  hides  them,  and 
either  fetches  them  away  in  broad  daylight, 
or  more  probably  sends  some  woman  on  the 
errand — a  basket  or  a  milkpail  passes  unsus- 
pected. When  there  has  been  a  regular  raid 
on  the  pheasants  or  rabbits,  a  spring-cart  must 
be  in  waiting  somewhere  near :  that  is  one  of 
the  unavoidable  risks  of  the  profession.  As 
with  the  old  smugglers,  for  one  cargo  that  is 
captured,  many  successfully  run  the  blockade, 
for  it  is  hard  to  catch  up  a  fast-trotting  pony. 
But  with  such  moderate  sport  as  merely  fills  a 
game-bag,  the  poacher  must  trust  to  his  own 
shrewdness  and  presence  of  mind.  As  a  rule, 
one  of  his  lurchers  is  trained  to  run  ahead  along 
the  lane  on  scouting  duty.  If  he  sees  any 
suspicious  character  about,  he  gallops  back  to 
his  master,  who  either  bolts  with  his  load  in 
the  opposite  direction,  or  conceals  it  in  the 
nearest  convenient  ditch. 

Notoriously  there  are  game-dealers  in  all  con- 
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siderablc  towns,  "  of  the  highest  respectability," 
ready  to  buy,  in  season  or  out,  who  never  ask 
inconvenient  questions.  And  there  are  rustic 
middlemen,  driving  market-carts,  who  sometimes 
take  a  quiet  shot  themselves,  and  do  a  regular 
trade  with  the  local  mouchers.  But  the  great 
nuisance  to  landowners,  lessees,  and  county 
magistrates,  is  the  disreputable  rural  pothouse. 
Sometimes  it  stands  at  one  end  of  the  village 
street  :  not  infrequently  it  is  run  in  some 
picturesque  solitude  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agricultural  labourer.  Thorns  in  the  flesh  as 
they  are  to  landlords,  justices,  and  clergy,  it  is 
not  easy  to  put  down  such  places.  They  sell 
adulterated  ales  to  the  good  and  the  evil,  and 
are  the  evening  resort  of  hard-working  men, 
who  would  be  robbed  of  their  beer  were  the 
licence  withdrawn.  But  whether  a  public  in 
the  village  or  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  there 
is  always  an  easy  back  approach  for  those  who 
would  shun  observation.  There  are  always 
tumble-down  out-buildings,  a  wood  stack  or  a 
ragged  hayrick,  and  a  dark  loft  approached  by 
a  rickety  ladder.  In  short,  there  are  any  number 
of  temporary  hiding-places,  for  doubtful  goods 
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are  never  left  long,  in  case  of  the  descent  of  the 
constable  with  a  search-warrant.  Some  of  these 
pothouses  do  a  lively  business  of  a  night,  but 
there  are  two  classes  of  customers.  One  pays 
on  the  nail  or  has  his  scores  chalked  up  against 
him.  The  other  goes  entirely  on  the  system  of 
barter  :  game  and  corn,  poultry  and  stolen  wood 
are  exchanged  for  ale,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  The 
mischief  is  that  one  class  confounds  itself  with 
the  other,  and  many  a  well-meaning  youth  is 
seduced  into  villainous  company. 

Certain  scribblers  who  detest  everybody  con- 
nected with  landowning,  and  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of 
which  they  are  profoundly  ignorant,  when  "  a 
respectable  labourer "  is  smartly  fined  for  the 
possession  of  a  dozen  pheasant's  eggs,  which  he 
was  carrying  to  the  keeper,  or  of  a  pheasant — 
casually  picked  up  on  the  highway — are  severe 
on  the  atrocity  of  the  sentence.  There  is  a 
term  of  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment 
of  the  fine,  but  as  matter  of  fact  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  fine  is  almost  always  paid. 
If  the  culprit  is  out  of  pocket  himself,  he 
has  comrades  ready  to  stand  in  with  him.  The 
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brief  reports  often  do  the  magistrates  grave 
injustice,  and  moreover  there  are  cases  where 
somewhat  rough  and  ready  administration  of 
the  law  is  really  the  fairest  justice.  Not  only 
should  exceptional  weight  be  given  to  previous 
convictions,  but  to  the  consideration  of  habit 
and  repute.  The  most  notorious  delinquents 
are  the  most  slippery  customers ;  they  had  raided 
many  a  coppice  and  gone  scot-free  before  luck 
deserted  them  and  they  were  collared  by  the 
keeper.  The  heavy  fine  imposed  was  techni- 
cally legal :  the  moral  certainty  of  their  habitual 
law-breaking  often  makes  it  absurdly  moderate. 
No  doubt  preservation  encourages  poaching,  as 
diamonds  and  plate  make  burglars,  and  wearing 
watches  encourages  pickpockets.  To  be  consistent, 
if  we  are  to  suppress  vice  by  the  removal  of 
temptations,  we  should  not  only  proscribe  the 
game,  but  make  it  penal  to  possess  valuables. 
But  in  the  dispensation  of  things  it  was  never 
intended,  nor  is  it  possible  that  Humanity  should 
be  nursed  in  padded  rooms.  Twenty  years  ago, 
the  most  serious  objection  to  getting  up  a  great 
head  of  game  was  that  it  stirred  up  strife 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  sometimes 
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caused  grave  injustice.  That  objection  must 
always  exist  more  or  less,  but  now  it  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  When  corn  fetched  fancy 
prices,  when  there  was  a  keen  competition  for 
farms,  and  when  the  old  resident  was  loath  to 
leave  the  family  homestead,  it  must  often  have 
been  heart-breaking  to  see  the  companies  of  hares 
and  pheasants  in  his  crops.  He  may  have  had 
to  choose  between  putting  up  with  injustice,  or 
entering  upon  a  costly  lawsuit,  to  be  followed 
in  any  case  by  heartburnings,  and  possibly  by  a 
notice  to  quit.  But  now  the  farmers  are  the 
masters,  and  with  farms  going  a-begging  in  the 
best  sporting  counties,  they  can  dictate  their  own 
terms.  Moreover,  under  the  Act  of  1880,  they 
cannot  under  any  pressure  divest  themselves  of 
the  right  of  killing  the  ground  game.  But  it 
was  always  the  interest  of  good  landlords  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  good  tenants,  and  the  men 
who  chose  to  pride  themselves  on  record  bags 
were  wealthy  and  almost  without  exception  liberal. 
Even  now  it  is  seldom  the  resident  squire  who 
gets  into  hot  water  with  his  agricultural  neigh- 
bours. He  has  a  stake  in  the  future :  he  likes 
a  peaceful  life,  and  will  not  sacrifice  interests 
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and  comforts  to  a  few  days'  heavy  shooting. 
If  he  will  have  them,  he  is  willing  to  pay  the 
price.  It  is  the  impoverishing  of  the  old  land- 
lords, great  and  small,  that  threatens  to  be  the 
curse  of  rural  England.  They  place  their  shoot- 
ings in  the  hands  of  London  land  agents,  and 
show  photographs  of  their  ancestral  halls  in  the 
windows  of  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James'  Street. 
Their  lands  are  leased  by  some  ostentatious 
parvenu,  whose  idea  is  to  lay  ground  bait  for 
aristocratic  house  -  parties.  He  overstocks  his 
coverts  ;  pays  his  keepers  by  results ;  encourages 
them  to  buy  stolen  eggs :  and  on  the  eve  of  some 
exceptionally  butchering  piece  of  business,  for 
the  special  delectation  of  noble  guests,  may  have 
consignments  of  cooped  poultry  delivered  from 
Leadenhall.  As  to  that  last,  the  farmers  need 
make  little  objection,  but  they  have  been  feed- 
ing his  home-bred  pheasants  through  the  long 
summer,  and  he  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  appeals  for 
compensation.  It  is  no  concern  of  his :  it  is 
not  in  the  bond.  The  colonial  millionaire  is 
squatting  on  unfamiliar  soil,  and  in  touch  neither 
with  farmer  nor  labourer.  When  the  landlord 
transfers  his  sporting  rights,  he  should  take 
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security  for  the  due  discharge  of  his  hereditary 
obligations.  The  fashion  of  these  house-parties, 
and  of  the  battues  which  are  a  necessary  part  of 
the  entertainment,  when  eligibles  are  to  be  intro- 
duced to  marriageable  daughters,  has  much  to 
do  with  a  scandalous  abuse.  I  was  talking  the 
other  day  to  the  son  of  one  of  those  multi- 
millionaires— as  fine  a  young  fellow  as  I  ever 
met.  He  was  enthusiastic  about  some  rough 
shooting  he  had  had  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and 
went  on  to  describe  all  his  father  was  doing 
to  overstock  a  great  estate  he  had  bought  in 
the  South.  I  remarked  that  with  his  taste  for 
wild  work,  I  wondered  he  should  care  for 
such  tame  slaughter.  "  Nor  do  I,"  was  the 
answer ;  "  in  fact,  I  find  it  abominably  slow ; 
but  you  know,  if  you  accept  invitations  to  houses 
from  other  fellows,  they  expect  to  get  at  least 
as  much  as  they  give,  and  —  my  governor  is 
notoriously  rich." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Poachers  in  Fur  and 
Feathers. 


I  HAVE  glanced  at  the  most  picturesque  of 
the  feathered  poachers  in  the  first  chapter,  but 
one  cannot  write  about  shooting  and  poaching 
without  saying  something  of  the  "  vermin  "  that 
are  the  plague  of  the  keepers.  Of  course  the 
proscription  is  far  too  indiscriminate :  some 
creatures  that  are  almost  harmless  are  ruthlessly 
killed  down,  and  there  are  others  that  might 
well  be  spared,  either  for  the  good  they  do, 
or  for  the  charm  that  should  be  their  pro- 
tection. It  is  impossible  to  draw  hard  and  fast 

lines,    but     not    a    few    of    the    skulkers    and 
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prowlers  are  without  a  single  redeeming  quality. 
Of  four-footed  animals  the  foxes  are  the  most 
fortunate :  in  the  South,  with  countless  crimes 
on  their  heads,  their  poultry  bills  are  paid  by 
chivalrous  enemies  who  give  them  a  fair  field 
though  no  favour.  There  is  no  use  disputing 
the  fact  that  the  fox  does  much  mischief  in 
the  coverts,  and  if  an  earnest  keeper  takes  a  sly 
shot  at  one,  we  may  sympathise  although  we 
cannot  approve.  In  North  or  South,  the  night- 
prowling  fox  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  of 
all  kinds  of  game,  and,  like  the  weasel  or  stoat, 
he  will  go  on  slaughtering  from  sheer  enjoy- 
ment of  bloodshed.  I  knew  a  wild-fowl  fancier 
who  had  been  collecting  rare  breeds  of  ducks  on 
the  banks  of  a  stream  flowing  between  Southern 
chalk  hills,  skirted  beyond  the  broad  arable 
belt  by  some  extensive  fox  coverts.  Perhaps  he 
was  foolish  ;  at  any  rate,  one  fine  morning  in  June 
he  got  up  to  find  his  duck-coops  systematically 
raided.  The  grass  was  strewed  with  the  bodies 
of  ducklings,  and  tracing  the  marauders  in  the 
mud  of  the  river  margin,  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  foxes  could  be  accounted  for.  So, 
in  flighting  wild  ducks  in  the  dusk,  or  shooting 
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through  the  sedges  around  Scottish  lochs  in  the 
daytime,  it  was  never  of  much  use  to  try  to  pick 
up  the  cripples  next  day.  The  foxes,  who  always 
hunt  round  the  borders  of  water,  anticipate  one 
too  effectually.  Follow  the  night-roving  dog  fox 
in  fancy — or  the  vixen  with  a  hungry  litter  of  cubs 
at  home — and  you  may  realise  that  the  velvet- 
footed  hunter  can  easily  gratify  his  carnivorous 
tastes.  At  night  the  roosting  pheasants  are  safe, 
though  he  turns  his  attention  towards  the  birds 
in  the  daytime ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  hare 
in  its  form,  or  the  partridges  clustered  in  the 
fallows.  There  is  no  prettier  sight  than  a  family 
party  of  cubs,  playing  and  rolling  each  other 
over  round  the  mouths  of  the  earth,  while 
the  mother  looks  on  with  matronly  pride  and 
affection.  But  look  at  the  litter  of  bones  and 
feathers  strewed  about,  and  you  see  the  penalty 
to  be  paid  for  letting  them  live  at  free  quarters. 
Happily,  however,  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
flick  and  rabbit  bones.  Foxes  must  be  pre- 
served, but  the  great  safeguard  is  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  rabbits,  for  the  half-grown  rabbit  is 
savoury  and  an  easy  prey.  And  it  is  quite 
certain  that  a  sufficiency  of  foxes  is  compatible 
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with  a  satisfactory  head  of  pheasants.  I  re- 
member one  day  walking  with  the  beaters  as 
they  began  to  drive  a  favourite  covert.  At 
the  first  sound  of  the  sticks,  three  foxes  went 
bounding  off  before  us  over  the  bracken.  Not 
much  luck  here  to-day,  was  the  natural  reflec- 
tion ;  but,  as  it  happened,  the  tale  of  pheasants 
at  the  end  surpassed  previous  experiences. 

Little  need  be  said  now  about  the  badger, 
who  used  to  be  placed  immediately  below  the 
fox  in  the  keeper's  black  list,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  it.  He  has  almost  disappeared  from  his 
familiar  haunts,  since  the  days  when  baiting 
him  was  a  popular  British  sport.  I  own  to 
a  great  liking  for  the  rough  old  hermit,  and 
he  brings  back  the  wild  shores  of  the  Highland 
loch,  where  I  used  sometimes  to  see  him  snort- 
ing and  grubbing  in  the  twilight.  But  he 
is  only  a  hermit  so  far  as  nocturnal  habits  and 
the  human  race  are  concerned,  for  the  beast  is 
really  eminently  sociable.  On  that  lake  shore 
a  colony  of  badgers  kept  house  with  a  family 
of  foxes.  It  was  said  that  the  badgers  would 
sometimes  worry  a  fox  cub,  though  the  evidence 
was  speculative  rather  than  circumstantial.  The 
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badger  used  to  be  charged  with  robbing  nests 
like  the  hedgehog,  and  with  taking  toll  of  the 
newly-fledged  pheasants 'and  partridges.  I  dare- 
say he  sometimes  did;  but  he  is  essentially 
vegetarian  and  insectivorous,  living  chiefly  on 
roots,  beetles,  and  the  like.  Or,  if  he  ever  did 
harm  to  the  pheasants,  I  can  say  with  con- 
fidence that  they  did  not  suspect  it.  I  knew 
a  small  round  wood  of  a  couple  of  acres. 
It  came  to  be  christened  "the  badger  clump," 
because  a  pair  of  badgers  had  migrated  thither — 
badgers  were  then  rare  in  that  district  —  and 
they  multiplied  amazingly,  burrowing  in  all 
directions  under  the  roots  of  the  firs.  The 
pheasants  had  always  been  fond  of  the  clump, 
nor  did  they  desert  it  when  the  badgers  must 
have  hunted  nightly  each  inch  of  the  ground. 

The  polecat  has  been  going  like  the  badger, 
and  it  is  a  good  riddance.  Active  enough,  he 
hated  all  unnecessary  trouble,  and  had  a  habit 
of  taking  up  his  quarters  near  a  poultry-yard 
or  pheasant  nursery,  where  he  made  himself 
thoroughly  at  home.  The  polecat  seemed  to 
have  a  profound  distrust  of  Providence.  With 
all  reasonable  assurance  of  daily  food  for  the 
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future,  when  he  began  with  a  brood  of  chickens 
or  ducklings,  he  would  finish  it  straight  off, 
laying  up  the  victims  in  his  subterraneous  lair, 
as  a  squirrel  stores  nuts  for  the  winter.  As 
for  weasels,  they  will  be  always  with  us,  and 
nothing  seems  to  reduce  their  numbers.  With 
their  lithe  and  elastic  bodies,  they  breed  and 
shelter  in  loose  walls  and  the  crevices  of  crum- 
bling masonry,  where  it  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  get  at  them,  and  they  bring  forth 
many  young  at  the  frequent  births.  As  they 
glide  through  the  grass  it  is  not  easy  to  shoot 
them ;  they  will  carry  off  a  great  deal  of  shot, 
and  I  fancy  they  have  no  ordinary  recupera- 
tive powers.  At  any  rate,  when  you  knock  a 
weasel  on  the  head,  it  is  well  to  make  sure 
that  he  is  not  shamming  or  only  stupefied. 
Trustworthy  keepers  have  told  me  that,  taking 
them  from  traps,  they  have  thrown  them  aside 
for  dead,  but  have  found  them  gone  when  they 
went  in  search  of  the  bodies  to  nail  up  to 
the  gable  end.  The  bloodthirsty  little  brutes 
hunt  generally  in  pairs,  like  hen-harriers,  and 
sometimes  in  packs  of  five  or  six.  When 
after  rabbits,  they  work  the  banks  where  the 
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burrows  are  in  most  systematic  fashion,  one 
being  on  the  watch  above  ground  when  the 
other  is  doing  the  ferreting.  But  whether 
singly  or  in  couples,  the  way  they  stick  to  one 
particular  rabbit  is  very  remarkable,  for  when 
following  him  underground  through  the  gal- 
leries, they  must  sight  or  scent  many  others.  If 
you  have  been  watching  the  chase  silently,  as 
I  have  watched,  from  a  little  distance,  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  The  luckless 
victim  bolts  and  bobs  down  again,  and  with 
each  reappearance  he  is  more  dazed,  until  gradu- 
ally he  seems  half-paralysed,  and  the  inveterate 
perseverance  of  the  pursuer  is  rewarded.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  natural,  perhaps,  that 
the  persecuted  victim  should  cling  to  his  abode, 
and  try  to  confound  himself  with  his  com- 
panions. But  rabbits  are  run  down  just  as 
surely  in  the  open,  when  a  rush  straight  ahead 
would  put  them  beyond  reach  of  danger.  The 
rabbit  dodges  about,  twisting  and  turning  among 
grass  and  furze  ;  the  weasel  comes  slowly  after, 
like  a  sleuth-hound,  with  nostrils  well  to  the 
ground,  till  the  rabbit  apparently  succumbs  to 
the  sinister  magnetism,  as  birds  to  the  snakes. 
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Yet  the  weasel  is  not  unsusceptible  to  the  softer 
emotions,  and  music  has  charms  to  soothe  its 
savage  breast.  Perhaps  the  legend  of  "The 
Piper  of  Hamelin "  might  suggest  a  hint  for 
clearing  a  country  of  them.  As  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  when  a  weasel  disappears  into  a  hole, 
you  can  almost  invariably  make  him  pop  his 
head  out  again  by  whistling.  The  stoat  is  bigger 
and  stronger,  but  of  similar  character.  The  stoat 
will  fight  to  the  last  when  cornered  by  terriers ; 
and,  as  the  heron  strikes  at  the  eye,  it  tries  to 
seize  the  nose.  Even  when  the  wounds  given 
by  the  venomous  teeth  are  slight,  they  may 
be  dangerous,  for  they  are  apt  to  fester.  In 
fact,  the  stoat  is  in  all  senses  noxious,  for,  like 
the  skunk,  when  alarmed  and  infuriated  it 
emits  a  most  detestable  stench.  Both  stoats  and 
weasels,  taken  aback  or  at  bay,  utter  a  scream  of 
passionate  indignation. 

The  true  wildcat  has  become  very  rare,  even  in 
the  Highlands.  But  the  tame  cat  run  wild  is  a 
universal  scourge  —  the  abiding  curse  of  the 
coverts.  And  there  is  no  plague  it  is  more 
difficult  to  deal  with,  for  you  cannot  make 
a  clearance  of  the  cottages  that  stand  convenient 
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to  the  woods.  All  cottage  cats,  as  they  are 
generally  kept  on  short  commons,  inevitably  take 
to  poaching.  In  fact,  there  are  cases  where  they 
not  only  provide  for  themselves  and  their  pro- 
geny, but  supply  the  labourer's  larder  with  deli- 
cacies, in  season  and  out  of  season.  There  are 
cats  that  actually  take  to  the  woods,  rearing 
a  race  that  is  wild  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
Sometimes  the  females  kitten  in  rabbit  burrows, 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  rabbits  are  not  always 
scared  away  by  the  presence  of  these  dangerous 
guests.  The  cat,  like  the  tiger,  the  chief  of 
the  tribe,  takes  pleasure  in  the  chase  for  its 
own  sake ;  but,  unlike  the  tiger,  it  never  lays 
up  for  days  after  a  gorge.  With  continually 
whetted  appetite,  it  is  ever  on  the  look-out, 
with  inexhaustible  patience  and  diabolical  wiles. 
It  stalks  the  ground  game  and  climbs  the  trees. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  beast  which  the  keeper 
regards  with  more  deadly  animosity — not  even 
the  omnipresent  hooded  crows — and  he  not  only 
shoots  or  traps  it  mercilessly,  but,  like  the  fisher- 
men with  the  dogfish,  who  break  their  nets, 
is  inclined  to  put  it  to  the  torture.  I  remember 
an  old  man,  a  church  elder,  and  in  most  respects 
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soft-hearted  to  a  fault,  who  took  an  honest  pride 
in  his  pair  of  cat-killing  terriers.  Mark  had 
a  peculiar  grip  of  the  throat ;  Rory  had  a  deadly 
knack  of  cracking  the  backbone  in  his  iron 
jaws.  When  these  terriers  treed  a  cat,  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  bark  of  jubilant  expecta- 
tion. And  I  suspect  the  old  man,  the  surest 
of  slow  shots,  preferred  to  tumble  it  down  crip- 
pled to  summarily  putting  it  out  of  its  misery. 
I  look  back  remorsefully  to  some  of  those  small 
tragedies  in  the  coppices,  but  boys  are  thought- 
lessly cruel.  Since  then  I  have  had  so  many 
cats  and  kittens  as  cherished  members  of  my 
family  circle  that  I  sympathise  with  the  wrinkled 
old  ladies  in  mob  caps,  who  lament  the  missing 
darlings  whose  bodies  have  been  ignominiously 
buried  in  rabbit  burrows.  All  the  same,  the 
keepers  are  within  their  rights,  and  all  that  can 
be  asked  of  them  is  to  give  the  bloodthirsty 
miscreants  a  happy  despatch.  But  the  necessary 
cat-killing  is  likely  to  breed  trouble,  where  the 
cottage  ladies  rule  the  roast.  And  especially 
when  he  misses  the  rabbits  or  partridges  which 
the  cat  would  bring  home,  the  man  of  the 
cottage  is  apt  to  take  his  revenge,  and  he  has 
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always  ample  opportunity.  A  sure  way  of  at 
least  modifying  the  mischief  is  to  insist  upon 
all  those  cottage  cats  having  their  ears  clipped. 
With  rare  exceptions,  cats  dislike  damp  feet,  but 
they  abominate  the  wet  getting  into  their  ears, 
and  when  the  ears  have  lost  their  natural  pro- 
tection they  will  seldom  face  dripping  hedges  or 
dewy  grass. 

Rats  are  an  intolerable  pest,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  cope  with  them.  In  spring  and  sum- 
mer they  take  to  the  fields  for  their  villegiatura 
from  the  old  buildings  where  they  lie  snug 
through  the  winter.  From  each  outlying  barn, 
from  each  shed  where  pigs  or  cattle  have  been 
fed,  they  issue  forth  in  troops,  and  form  colonies 
like  rabbits  in  the  banks.  Their  runs  take 
them  through  the  favourite  nesting  -  places  of 
pheasants  and  partridges ;  they  devour  the  eggs 
and  make  prize  of  the  chickens.  Nothing  is 
such  an  eyesore  in  the  landscape  to  the  game 
preserver  as  the  .picturesque  old  mill,  with 
foundations  mined  by  the  water,  and  the  gloomy 
mill-lead  where,  under  the  roots  of  the  alders, 
the  banks  have  been  honeycombed  by  rats  and 
pike.  The  rats  have  been  fattening  and  swarm- 
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ing  there  from  time  immemorial.  What  cannot 
be  effectually  cured  must  be  endured,  but  the 
keepers  should  pay  special  attention  to  avoiding 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  depot  of  the  rat 
brigades  when  selecting  a  piece  of  ground  for 
their  pheasant  coops. 

The  rats  are  partial  to  eggs,  but  they  are 
harmless  compared  to  the  crows.  It  is  hard  to  say 
how  anything  escapes  the  searching  eyes  of  these 
restless  watchers.  Restless  in  one  sense,  but 
nevertheless  reposeful.  You  may  see  the  crow 
sitting  on  some  tree  bough  or  commanding  sign- 
post, half  huddled  up  in  his  bunching  feathers, 
yet  never  for  a  moment  relaxing  his  unwinking 
vigilance.  No  sight  or  sou.id  or  sign  escapes  his 
notice.  The  hen-bird  stealing  out  from  her  nest 
to  feed  :  the  tiny  rabbit  emerging  from  the  burrow 
for  a  gambol :  the  thrush  or  blackbird  carrying 
worms  to  its  sitting  mate.  Selfish  they  are,  but, 
like  the  robber  gulls,  they  cannot  suppress  their 
truculent  jubilation,  and  each  crow  is  always 
jealously  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  others. 
The  harsh  croak  and  the  sudden  flight  sets  half- 
a-dozen  of  his  comrades  in  motion,  and  so  they 
flock  to  an  opportunity  like  the  vultures  of  the 
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East.  When  hunting,  they  often  follow  the  chase 
in  pairs,  and  when  they  have  marked  down  a 
hapless  covey,  they  stick  to  it  till  they  have 
cleared  it  off.  In  Southland  woods,  their  great 
nests  are  exposed  and  conspicuous  enough,  and 
the  honest  keeper  has  done  much  to  diminish 
their  numbers  by  breaking  the  eggs  or  taking  the 
fledgelings.  But  where  a  price  is  set  upon  crows' 
heads  all  the  year  round,  there  is  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  spare  them  in  the  breeding  season.  In 
the  great  woods  and  wide  moorlands  of  the 
North,  the  surest  way  of  disposing  of  them  is  by 
strychnine.  Even  where  dogs  are  about,  strych- 
nine may  be  safely  used  by  slitting  the  eyes  of 
a  rabbit  or  mountain  hare.  If  a  dog  should 
worry  the  carcase,  which  is  unlikely,  he  will 
seldom  or  never  touch  the  head.  Whereas  the 
crow  will  always  begin  with  the  eye,  and  indeed 
when  he  stoops  on  a  living  bird,  it  is  the  eye  he 
generally  strikes  at. 

Jays  and  magpies  feed  largely  on  fruits,  berries, 
and  nuts,  but  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  as 
partial  to  eggs  as  the  crows.  The  magpie  is  less 
common  than  he  used  to  be.  As  a  confirmed 
rogue,  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  his  favour, 
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except  that  the  plumage  in  the  sunshine  is  as 
brilliantly  beautiful  as  that  of  the  kingfisher. 
But  the  jay  makes  much  amends  for  any  damage 
he  does.  No  trespasser  can  set  foot  in  the 
guarded  precincts,  without  the  jay  shrieking  out 
an  alarm,  and  he  is  said  to  be  as  noisy  at  night, 
when  the  poacher  disturbs  him  in  the  woods. 
The  jackdaws  almost  disarm  animosity  by  their 
amusing  impudence,  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
troublesome  when  the  pheasants  are  hatching 
out,  and  they  craftily  seize  the  opportunities  of 
thieving  when  the  keeper's  back  is  turned. 

By  way  of  postscript  I  may  add  a  word  on 
some  of  the  small  hawks  from  the  game  pre- 
server's point  of  view.  The  kestrel  is  mischievous 
when  the  young  pheasants  or  partridges  have 
been  hatched,  but  preys  for  the  most  part  on 
field-mice  and  insects.  The  beautiful  little 
merlin,  strong  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size, 
is  more  destructive.  Hunting  indifferently  the 
heather,  the  turnips,  and  the  marshes,  it  makes 
prize  of  the  young  of  grouse  and  partridge,  of 
plover  and  snipe.  Though  scarcely  bigger  than  a 
thrush,  it  will  even  fly  at  the  full-grown  par- 
tridge, dealing  the  deadly  blow  at  the  back  of 
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the  head.  The  buzzard,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
heavily  built  and  slow  in  his  movements  :  living 
chiefly  on  mice  and  addicted  to  carrion,  he 
probably  did  decidedly  more  good  than  harm, 
for  when  he  did  descend  on  a  covey,  he  generally 
singled  out  some  ailing  or  weakly  bird.  I  speak 
of  the  buzzard  in  the  past  tense,  because,  like 
the  kite,  he  is  so  easily  trapped  that  nowadays 
there  are  few  of  his  species  left. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
Game  on  the  Table 

GAME,  gastronomy,  and  gourmandise  go  to- 
gether in  apt  alliteration.  The  interest  of  the 
sportsman  follows  the  game  to  the  larder,  and  he 
not  only  shoots  for  his  personal  delectation,  but 
knows  himself  to  be  a  public  benefactor.  Any 
sort  of  waste  goes  to  his  heart :  two  hares  which 
as  a  boy  I  slew  and  abandoned  in  the  middle  of  a 
moor  are  still  weighing  on  my  conscience.  Game 
must  be  delicately  handled  from  the  moment  it  is 
picked  up.  The  bag,  with  the  outer  netting  to 
hold  the  birds,  though  often  indispensable,  is  at 
best  but  a  clumsy  contrivance.  Partridges  and 
grouse,  when  their  ruffled  feathers  have  been 
tenderly  smoothed  down,  can  never  suffer  when 
suspended  by  the  necks,  in  the  good  old  fashion 
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we  see  depicted  in  Landseer's  "  Bolton  Abbey." 
Swift  trains  and  the  parcel  post  have  done  much 
to  facilitate  the  safe  transport  of  grouse,  when 
loosely  packed  in  their  native  heather  in  boxes 
or  cardboard  cases  pierced  for  ventilation.  In  the 
days  of  paddle-steamers  and  stage-coaches,  they 
must  often  have  been  delivered  in  London  only 
to  be  thrown  away,  and  they  were  absolutely  un- 
known to  the  restaurateurs  of  Paris.  When  there 
has  been  a  slaughter  of  pheasants  and  hares,  they 
must  inevitably  be  driven  home  in  cartloads,  but 
as  soon  as  possible  they  should  be  transferred  to 
the  larder,  or  carefully  packed  for  transmission. 
In  any  case,  game  must  often  reach  its  destination 
in  indifferent  condition,  as  is  brought  home  to 
the  senses  in  London  in  August  or  September; 
indeed,  on  the  whole,  I  would  sooner  live  next 
door  to  the  fishmonger  than  the  poulterer.  And 
the  British  salesman's  idea  of  exhibiting  his  game 
is  primitive  in  the  extreme :  he  goes  in  for  broad 
and  brutal  effects.  Beneath  a  canopy  of  caper- 
cailzies, ducks,  black  game,  and  roe,  promiscu- 
ously intermingled,  is  the  pile  of  pheasants  or 
partridges,  shot  out  upon  the  boards  as  they 
came  in.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  much  they 
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must  deteriorate,  exposed  to  the  dust  and  the 
sun-glare.  Compare  the  artistic  arrangements 
and  the  suggestive  reserve  of  such  windows  as 
those  of  Chevet  in  the  Palais  Royal.  There 
select  "  pieces  "  of  game  are  seductively  displayed 
in  suspension  or  repose,  among  ferns,  mosses,  and 
the  murmuring  water  of  crystal  fountains.  That 
method  of  advertisement  is  far  the  more  rational, 
because  imagination  descends  to  the  cool  cellars 
where  refrigeration  has  been  brought  to  perfec- 
tion by  purveyors  with  reputations  to  lose.  Buy- 
ing game  must  always  be  much  of  a  lottery, 
unless  you  deal  with  a  reliable  and  knowledge- 
able man.  In  most  cases  the  shopmen,  who 
would  seem  from  their  earnestness  to  have  a 
commission  on  the  sales,  are  absurdly  ignorant 
and  fluently  mendacious.  The  different  consign- 
ments ought  never  to  be  mixed  up,  and  they 
should  be  arranged  according  to  the  counties  of 
their  provenance.  A  Yorkshire  grouse,  fattened 
on  the  wheat,  has  nothing  of  the  wild  flavour  of 
his  Highland  cousin,  and  venison,  whether  it 
come  from  the  northern  forest  or  the  southern 
park,  may  be  rich  deer-meat  or  tasteless  mutton 
according  to  the  grazing. 
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Venison,  like  salmon,  has  one  great  merit: 
with  cool  and  careful  packing  it  will  keep  easily 
for  a  fortnight,  or  even  for  three  weeks.  An 
overkept  haunch  is  an  abomination — it  is  not 
only  offensive  to  the  nose,  but  may  seriously 
upset  the  stomach.  It  is  suggestive  of  all 
manner  of  horrors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  hung  for  a  reasonable  time  or  it  is  not  worth 
the  eating.  Scott  was  notoriously  no  connoisseur 
as  to  venison.  Colquhoun,  in  "  The  Moor  and  the 
Loch,"  traverses  the  dicta  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  as  to  the  roe  ;  and  I 
could  never  agree  with  the  kitchener  in  "The 
Monastery,"  who  pledged  himself  that  a  hart  of 
grease,  killed  several  hours  before,  would  eat 
tender  as  a  young  chicken.  Once  the  animal- 
heat  had  thoroughly  cooled,  there  could  be 
nothing  for  it  but  waiting.  When  the  deer  has 
been  transferred  to  the  larder  it  must  be  closely 
attended  to.  If  the  pipe  running  along  the  back- 
bone is  not  cut  out  the  flesh  will  taint,  and  the 
mould  which  will  gather  on  the  meat  must  be 
wiped  off  from  time  to  time.  It  should  be 
dusted  at  intervals  with  flour  and  pepper,  and 
when  the  haunch  is  to  be  cooked,  it  should  be 
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sponged  with  warm  water  and  rubbed  indus- 
triously with  lard.  Then  it  is  to  be  covered 
with  sheets  of  paper  steeped  in  butter  or  salad 
oil,  and  swathed  in  a  thick  paste  of  flour  and 
water.  Venison  sounds  synonymous  with  luxury, 
and  is  suggestive  of  City  feasts;  but  I  venture 
to  say  the  haunch  is  seldom  to  be  enjoyed  in 
perfection,  except  in  mansions  of  moderate 
dimensions,  or  in  tight  little  shooting-lodges. 
Celerity  in  serving  is  everything,  for  the  fat 
quickly  congeals.  And  it  is  pre-eminently  a 
dish  for  a  small  and  select  party,  for  otherwise 
jealousies  are  sure  to  be  excited  over  an  unfair 
distribution  of  the  fat  and  the  choice  slices. 
It  is  simply  heart-breaking  to  have  it  carved  out 
of  sight  on  the  side-table  by  some  pompous  butler 
who  has  no  sense  of  his  responsibilities. 

It  was  impossible  to  pass  the  chief  of  game 
dishes  in  silence  or  without  a  side  glance,  and 
much  might  be  said  about  the  comparative  merits 
of  harts  of  grease  and  yeld  hinds  killed  in 
late  October,  of  cutlets  or  collops,  of  necks  and 
pasties,  of  sauces  and  condiments ;  but  the  red 
deer  hardly  comes  within  the  range  of  a  volume 
devoted  to  the  shot-gun.  However,  much  that 
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might  be  remarked  of  the  red  deer  applies 
equally  to  the  roe.  The  roe  is  underrated  and 
neglected,  and  not  altogether  without  reason.  At 
the  season  when  it  is  generally  shot,  it  is  often 
woefully  out  of  order.  It  is  at  the  best  in 
the  month  before  the  rutting  time,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  an  open  winter  when  it  has  regained 
flesh.  With  all  wild  deer  the  complaint  is  that 
they  are  often  wanting  in  fat,  and  so  mutton 
fat  is  used  to  supply  the  deficiency.  But  no 
deer  varies  in  that  respect  so  much  as  the  roe. 
Sometimes,  though  seemingly  in  fair  condition, 
there  is  nothing  but  lean  on  the  ribs;  at  other 
times  there  is  a  thick  layer  of  fat  on  the  brisket, 
and  the  kidneys  are  positively  overloaded.  All 
deer  vary  widely  in  flavour  with  the  ground  on 
which  they  graze,  but  none  so  strangely  as  the 
roe.  As  a  rule,  their  feeding  is  the  same  every- 
where— the  shoots  of  the  trees,  the  grain,  and 
the  grasses.  Yet  in  some  districts  they  are 
sadly  insipid,  whereas  in  others  they  are  un- 
surpassable in  savour.  But  in  my  opinion  there 
is  nothing  superior  to  a  choice  haunch  of  roe 
venison.  It  is  odd  that  when  the  roe  is  apt  to 
be  at  the  worst  in  the  Scottish  woods,  it  is  super- 
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excellent  in  Germany.  No  dish  is  more  to  be 
recommended  to  the  tourist  out  for  an  autumn 
holiday,  than  the  rehrucke — the  saddle — which 
they  give  you  at  hotels  in  the  Rhineland  with  an 
exquisite  piquant  sauce.  The  great  German 
coppice  woods,  enclosing  rich  farmland  and  fat 
meadows  with  rills  full  of  crayfish,  are  the  very 
Paradise  of  the  roe,  and  suppers  of  the  rehrucke 
and  the  crayfish  in  some  unpretentious  hostelry 
after  a  long  day's  fishing  are  things  to  be 
remembered.  Stewing  a  haunch  is  a  waste  of 
good  material,  but  a  shoulder  stewed  or  braist 
with  carrots  is  much  to  be  recommended.  Roe 
pasty  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  the  red  deer, 
and  roe-liver  as  a  breakfast  dish  is  much  more 
delicate  than  pig's  fry.  There  is  nothing  special 
about  venison  soup,  and  no  Highland  cook  would 
ever  resort  to  it,  so  long  as  there  is  a  suffici- 
ency of  mountain  hares  to  make  the  soup  in  the 
generous  Scottish  fashion. 

Hares  have  sadly  dwindled  in  numbers  in  the 
South,  and  more  is  the  pity  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  gastronomer  as  well  as  the  gunner. 
As  with  the  deer,  the  savour  depends  on  locality, 
and  as  to  that  Brillat  Savarin  is  feelingly  eloquent. 
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One  of  the  most  dramatic  of  those  personal  in- 
cidents which  give  an  emotional  charm  to  his 
culinary  masterpiece,  is  the  enchanting  surprise 
which  awaited  him  in  a  rude  wayside  inn  in  the 
mountains  of  Dauphiny.  The  house  was  filled 
with  the  fragrance  of  a  roasting  leveret,  which 
was  presently  served  for  supper,  and  it  had 
fattened  on  the  aromatic  herbage  of  the  hills. 
French  hares,  as  a  rule,  are  insipid,  though  indeed 
they  are  generally  smothered  in  strong  sauces ; 
but  at  home  or  abroad,  I  have  tasted  nothing 
more  admirable  than  those  of  the  Ardennnes ; 
and  Bohemian  and  Austrian  hares,  like  the 
pheasants  of  these  countries,  are  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. In  England  the  hares  of  Norfolk  are 
hard  to  beat,  either  for  savour  or  size,  but  I 
have  found  the  hares  as  big,  and  almost  better,  on 
the  low  Aberdeenshire  hills.  There  was  an  old 
saying,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it 
came  to  be  an  article  of  popular  superstition, 
that  a  hunted  hare  was  the  best  and  most  tender. 
On  the  contrary,  and  it  stands  to  reason,  an 
animal  that  has  been  tortured  and  fevered  be- 
fore its  death,  whether  by  the  greyhounds  at  its 
haunches  or  the  anguish  of  the  snare,  can  never 
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be  in  fair  order  for  the  table.  Humanity  a} 
a  painless  death  leaves  the  blood  at  normal 
temperature,  and  the  blood  is  everything  in  the 
cooking  of  the  hare.  So  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  there  must  be  no  bleeding  as  with  the  roe, 
for  with  the  hare  the  blood  is  not  only  the  life, 
but  the  flavour.  That  is  a  fact  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  Scotch,  who  imported  not 
only  their  cookery  from  France,  but  the  names 
of  their  favourite  flats,  and  of  the  very  crockery 
ware  they  are  served  on.  English  hare-soup 
is  a  colourless  composition,  whether  it  be 
clear  or  the  less  digestible  purde.  Scotch 
hare  -  soup  is  as  much  a  national  boast  as 
haggis  or  cock-a-leekie.  It  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  be  so  lavish  as  in  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's 
recipe  of  half-a-dozen  hares  to  a  single  tureen, 
but  Meg  Dodds,  a  supreme  authority  on  national 
dishes,  lays  it  down  that  all  the  blood  must  be 
carefully  preserved.  As  with  hodge-podge,  the 
sole  objection  to  such  soup  is  that  you  are  in- 
variably tempted  to  a  second  helping,  and  a 
dinner  so  begun,  unless  with  a  Highland  appetite, 
is  apt  to  end  in  premature  satiety. 

I  do  not  agree  with   old   Burton  that  hare  is 
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a  melancholy  meat,  but  it  is  certainly  a  dry  meat. 
The  French  circumvent  the  difficulty  by  barding 
— that  is,  by  enveloping  the  hare  in  a  jacket  of 
bacon,  and  basting  freely  with  lard  or  butter. 
The  essences  distilled  internally  are  absorbed  by 
the  stuffing,  which  should  have  a  strong  squeeze 
of  the  lemon,  with  a  flavouring  of  sprigs  of  rose- 
mary, and  other  savoury  herbs.  And  with  the 
hare,  it  is  not  only  legitimate  but  expedient  to 
introduce  extraneous  matter  in  the  sauce.  As  for 
condiments,  roast  -  hare  and  currant -jelly  have 
paired  off  together  from  time  immemorial.  There 
is  more  to  be  said  for  that  union  than  for 
other  combinations  which  have  been  sanctified 
by  usage  and  the  experience  of  ages.  Different 
nations  have  different  fancies,  and  tastes  have 
been  modified  and  refined  by  the  march  of 
civilisation  and  science.  Semi-barbarous  palates 
were  never  fastidious,  and  primitive  peoples  used 
the  sort  of  dressing  that  came  most  readily  to 
hand.  The  pungent  barberry  sauce  goes  well 
with  the  marsh-born  wild  boar ;  but  except  that 
the  apple  orchard  was  at  the  farmer's  elbow,  I 
could  never  understand  why  apples  were  wedded 
to  Michaelmas  geese,  or  why  the  Germans  should 
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serve  plums  and  apricots  with  roast-veal.  The 
French  have  refined  on  the  hare  roasted  whole,  by 
dressing  the  rdble  separately.  The  rdble  is  simply 
the  saddle ;  it  corresponds  to  the  German  reh- 
riicke,  and  it  comprehends  all  that  is  most  choice. 
Neck,  legs,  and  hind-quarters  are  by  no  means 
wasted  by  that  frugal  folk,  for  they  come  in 
handily  for  soups  or  the  stock-pot.  And  the 
French  excel  in  the  civet,  which  gives  the  most 
ample  scope  for  seasoning,  being  a  sublimated 
form  of  our  own  jugging ;  for  the  civet  is  but 
stewing  in  a  saucepan,  whereas  the  jugging  is 
simmering  in  a  jar.  You  may  put  hares  in  a  pie, 
as  you  may  make  pies  of  anything  from  rooks  to 
seagulls,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  worst  use 
to  which  they  can  be  turned. 

The  rabbit  seldom  figures  ostensibly  on  the 
menu.  But  it  is  smuggled  in  surreptitiously  in 
sundry  disguises,  and  doubtless  is  often  the  founda- 
tion of  such  rich  yet  delicate  white  soup  as  the  Bag- 
ration,  which  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  based  on 
chicken  and  sweetbread.  In  especial,  it  is  always 
present  in  the  fumet  which  goes  to  the  flavouring 
of  other  game.  For  the  rabbit  is  a  useful  little 
animal,  an  invaluable  help  to  economical  house- 
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keeping,  and  it  is  much  more  appreciated  abroad 
than  in  England.  Filets  de  lapereau  and  boudins 
de  lapin  are  on  the  voluminous  and  velvet-bound 
cartes  of  the  most  fashionable  Parisian  restaurants, 
as  the  gibelotte  is  the  standing  cockney  plat  in  all 
the  humbler  establishments  of  the  Banlieu  and  en- 
virons. Rabbit-rearing  is  a  profitable  industry  in 
Belgium,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  are  ex- 
ported annually  to  England.  But  the  hutch-bred 
animal  is  infinitely  inferior  to  his  wild  congeners, 
and  even  with  wild  rabbits  the  difference  is  at 
least  as  great  as  with  the  hare  or  the  deer.  When 
they  have  been  browsing  for  generations  on 
aromatic  herbs  they  are  delicious ;  and  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  rabbit  of  the  Ardennes 
except  a  rabbit  from  the  dehesas  of  Spain,  where, 
between  torrid  soil  and  a  sultry  sun,  the  air  is 
filled  with  the  balmy  fragrance  of  semi-tropical 
shrubs  and  grasses.  Rabbits  that  are  less  fully 
flavoured  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in 
which  the  delicate  savour  of  the  white  meat  must 
necessarily  be  overlaid.  They  make  excellent 
mulligatawny  soup  and  an  admirable  curry. 
Here  is  a  good  receipt  for  mulligatawny,  which  is 
a  capital  winter  dish :  "  Break  up  several  rabbits 
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and  boil  in  three  quarts  of  water  with  a  quar 
ounce  of  black  pepper.  Add  some  slices  of 
bacon.  Skim  the  stock  and  let  it  simmer  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  straining.  Fry  some  of  the 
blanc  with  sliced  Spanish  onions  in  a  stewpan  ; 
add  the  strained  stock,  skim,  and  when  it  has 
simmered  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  throw  in 
two  dessert  spoonfuls  of  curry  powder,  the  same 
of  browned  flour  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  let  it 
simmer  again  till  the  meat  is  tender.  Add  a 
clove  of  garlic  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  and  be 
careful  as  to  the  draining  and  drying  of  the  ncc." 
The  rabbit  is  even  drier  than  the  hare,  and 
consequently  roasting  is  the  least  satisfactory 
way  of  dealing  with  it ;  but  if  you  do  roast,  see 
to  the  stuffing,  baste  generously  with  extraneous 
gravy,  and  serve  with  onion  sauce.  Boiling,  on 
the  contrary,  suits  the  rabbit,  but  it  should  be 
done  very  slowly,  with  suet  and  slices  of  lemon 
in  the  water.  The  rabbit  has  a  genuine  affinity 
for  the  onions,  and  never  tastes  to  greater 
advantage  than  when  smothered  in  them.  But 
for  smothering,  the  rabbits  should  be  young  and 
tender,  and  the  butter  must  be  melted  with 
cream. 
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Grouse  is  the  solitary  species  of  game  in  which 
the  foreigner  cannot  compete  with  us.  The  red 
grouse,  at  least,  is  a  British  speciality,  and  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  But  there  are 
grouse  and  grouse,  and  as  to  nothing  that  he 
sells  is  the  southern  poulterer  less  knowing.  He 
will  recommend  conscientiously  the  biggest  birds 
—  almost  partridge-like  in  the  plumage  —  that 
have  been  flying  from  the  north  English  moors 
to  feed  on  the  wheat  sheaves.  As  grouse, 
distinguished  from  pheasant  or  partridge,  they 
cannot  hold  a  candle  to  their  Highland  cousins, 
nourished  from  the  shell  on  the  heather  shoots. 
In  the  whole  range  of  gourmandise,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  the  bitter  of  the  back  of  a 
Highland  bird ;  it  takes  rank  above  the  trail  of 
the  woodcock,  or  the  oyster  of  the  pheasant.  I 
once  spent  a  Christmas  at  Gibraltar,  where  we 
used  to  order  three  Barbary  woodcocks  per  man 
for  breakfast,  extracting  the  trails  and  trifling 
with  the  thighs.  If  I  could  afford  it,  I  should 
like  to  dine  daily  for  a  week  in  August  on  a 
dozen  of  grouse,  merely  cutting  out  the  backs  ; 
and  so  long  as  there  are  poor  in  the  land  the 
bodies  need  never  be  wasted.  In  fact,  I  have 
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such  a  penchant  for  the  inimitable  flavour  of  the 
heather,  that  if  the  age  could  be  guaranteed,  I 
would  rather  have  well-hung  birds  of  the  second 
year  than  those  sold  at  double  price  as  game  of 
the  season.  Grouse  are  only  to  be  enjoyed  with 
assurance  of  perfection  in  a  Highland  lodge,  with 
a  well-ventilated  larder,  for  everything  depends 
on  judicious  keeping  and  the  keeping  may  easily  be 
overdone.  I  have  scunnered,  as  we  Scotch  say, 
at  the  birds  served  in  a  fashionable  restaurant, 
drowning  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  on  the 
tables,  and,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  sent  up  with 
bread  sauce.  Bread  sauce  is  eminently  suit- 
able to  wheat -fed  partridges  or  pheasants ; 
but  even  bread  crumbs  are  barely  permissible 
with  grouse,  and  potato  chips  are  a  doubtful 
accompaniment.  The  grouse  is  a  savage,  and 
should  be  treated  with  semi-barbarous  simplicity. 
No  one  would  dream  of  boiling,  for  that  suggests 
pots  and  pans  and  a  batterie  de  cuisine.  Roasting  is 
the  obvious  way  of  dressing  him — I  have  more 
than  once  roasted  him  on  the  hillside  on  the  point 
of  a  ramrod — or,  if  time  and  hunger  are  pressing, 
he  makes  a  capital  brander.  Like  the  hare  or 
rabbit,  if  he  have  a  fault,  he  is  somewhat  dry, 
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but  that  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  liberal  applica- 
tion of  butter.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
gastronomic  attainments  of  my  friend,  Professor 
Saintsbury,  and  would  sooner  trust  him  to  order 
a  dinner  than  any  man  I  know ;  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  in  his  super-refined  denunciation 
of  butter  as  applied  to  grouse.  It  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  sentiment  of  old  associations,  but  I 
have  never  seen  the  rough-booted  moor-fowl 
more  enjoy  ably  served  than  when  still  dripping 
from  the  basting  on  a  deep  bed  of  buttered  toast. 
You  may  make  cold  grouse  into  a  salmi — a  salmi 
is  a  pleasant  variation  for  breakfast,  but  you 
had  much  better  leave  it  alone,  and  eat  the  bird 
au  naturel.  Nothing  is  better  for  a  spartan  lunch 
by  the  spring  on  the  hillside  than  half  a  cold 
grouse  with  oat-cake,  and  a  beaker  or  two  of 
whisky  and  water.  Cold  grouse  pie,  with  eggs 
and  bacon,  with  truffles  or  mushrooms,  is  un- 
doubtedly more  luxurious,  but  it  leads  on  to 
claret,  pastry,  and  liqueurs,  and  more  likely  than 
not  to  indifferent  shooting.  After  all,  and 
especially  for  the  older  birds,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  the  pie. 
Felix  Graham,  in  Trollope's  "  Orley  Farm," 
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when  confined  to  bed  after  a  hunting  accicl 
made  the  original  discovery  that  the  only  way  to 
enjoy  pheasant  was  to  dine  upon  it.  Without 
going  so  far  as  that  with  grouse,  I  say  that  mul- 
tiplication and  elaboration  of  dishes  is  fatal. 
I  have  seldom  dined  more  satisfactorily  than 
when  I  used  to  walk  the  Highlands  with  a  rod 
and  a  knapsack.  When  you  could  give  the  host 
of  some  unpretentious  inn  warning  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  invariable  menu  was  trout ;  a  grouse — too 
probably  poached — and  cranberry  jam  with  the 
jug  of  frothing  cream,  which  recommended 
itself  to  that  illustrious  savant  Dr.  Redgill, 
corrected  by  spirits  and  followed  by  toddy. 
Of  course  felicity  is  never  perfect.  Mountain 
dew  goes  well  with  the  mountain  bird,  but 
the  worthy  accompaniment  of  grouse  is  Bur- 
gundy. In  the  absence  of  Chambertin  one  may 
make  shift  with  Chateau  Laffitte,  or  even  at  a 
pinch,  with  Leoville. 

Brillat-Savarin  only  deigns  a  passing  notice 
to  the  partridges.  His  experience  was  of  the 
red  legs,  and  he  says  truly  that  the  partridges 
of  Perigord  are  very  different  from  those  of 
the  Sologne.  Those  Perigord  birds  created  a 
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flourishing  local  industry  in  the  famous  patis, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  red  legs 
deteriorate  when  transferred  to  English  turnips. 
Partridges  from  the  grass  counties  are  scarcely 
worth  eating.  Mr.  Hayward  records  in  his 
"  Art  of  Dining "  that  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
of  that  day  would  never  have  his  Leicestershire 
birds  dressed  for  his  table.  In  England  we 
generally  roast  the  partridge,  and  roast -partridge 
may  come  every  day  with  the  game  course,  and 
yet  we  never  tire  of  it.  On  the  Continent  it  is 
less  invariably  used  as  a  roti^  and  the  fact  that, 
though  sweet,  it  is  somewhat  delicately  insipid, 
explains  or  excuses  their  modes  of  manipulating. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Continental  birds  are 
generally  rouge^  and  so  at  the  best  gastronomi- 
cally  inferior  to  their  grey  kinsfolk.  Perdrix  aux 
choux  is  a  dish  you  meet  everywhere  in  foreign 
hostelries,  and  very  seductive  it  is.  Even  old 
birds  are  made  savoury  and  succulent  when 
impregnated  with  the  cabbage  juices  by  the 
leisurely  cooking  over  a  slow  fire,  which  is 
eminently  suited  to  the  patient  French  genius. 
Savoys  are  the  vegetable  most  to  be  recom- 
mended, with  spices  and  vinegar  added  d  dis- 
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crction.  In  Southern  France  and  the  Pyrenean 
inns,  the  worst  of  it  is  that  a  good  dish  is  apt 
to  be  spoiled  by  a  superabundance  of  the  garlic 
with  which  they  poison  the  delicious  little  gigots 
of  prJ-satt  mutton.  Not  that  I  would  suggest 
for  a  moment  that  garlic  is  to  be  tabooed  ;  a 
clove  of  garlic  should  lurk  unsuspected  in  the 
knuckle  of  each  haunch  of  black-faced  or  South- 
down. At  the  Cafe  Voisin,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rues  St.  Honore  and  Luxembourg,  partridges 
used  to  be  served  in  perfection  with  a  sauce  d  la 
Bearnaise,  in  which  the  garlic  was  rather  in- 
sinuated than  obtruded.  But  that  famous  Cafe 
favoured  Prove^al  fashions,  and  the  poitrine  de 
moufon,  sauce  Beamaise,  was  a  standing  plat  de 
jour.  One  does  not,  as  a  rule,  go  to  Spain  for 
refined  cookery :  the  only  advantage  the  Pen- 
insula gained  by  the  French  invasion,  was  that 
the  cooks  of  Napoleon's  marshals  and  generals 
left  some  of  their  Parisian  traditions  behind. 
In  Madrid,  L'Hardy  was  but  a  poor  counterfeit 
of  Chevet.  But  there  was  one  dish  in  Madrid 
which  I  shall  always  lovingly  remember,  and  I 
give  the  recipe.  Choose  a  sultry  day ;  walk  the 
streets  of  that  stifling  capital ;  do  a  round  of 
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the  picture-gallery  and  a  couple  of  churches 
or  so  ;  then  dive  into  a  dark  wine  cellar — the 
counterpart  of  the  laigh  cellar  of  old  Edinburgh 
— and  ask  for  perdrices  escabechados.  They  pass 
you  a  plate  across  the  counter,  with  a  marinade  of 
cold  partridge,  dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar  and 
shreds  of  cabbage.  It  is  the  dish  of  all  dishes 
to  tempt  a  doubtful  appetite  on  a  burning  day, 
and  it  gives  an  exquisite  flavour  to  the  copas  of 
cool  Manzanilla,  with  their  far-away  suspicion 
of  the  bouquet  of  apple  orchards. 

The  pheasant  is  not  to  be  dismissed  so  lightly. 
The  French  masters  have  always  assigned  him 
the  foremost  place,  and  cosmopolitan  gourmets 
have  agreed  with  them.  The  most  original 
intellects  have  exhausted  ingenuity  in  devising 
recherch^  modes  of  dressing.  Brillat-Savarin, 
always  emotional  when  his  feelings  are  touched, 
rises  into  passionate  eloquence  in  describing  the 
apotheosis  of  the  pheasant.  "  He  is  an  enigma, 
of  which  the  solution  is  only  revealed  to  adepts  ; 
they  only  can  appreciate  the  savour  in  all  its 
piquancy."  Serve  him  too  soon,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  him.  But  "  when 
cooked  at  the  exact  moment,  how  marvellous 
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the  transformation  !  The  flesh  is  tender,  sublime, 
and  of  the  most  recherchd  flavour/'  Yet  as 
man  is  ever  ungrateful  and  discontented,  he 
will  sigh  for  a  bird  to  unite  the  bulk  of  the 
pheasant  to  the  transcendent  fascination  of 
the  beccafico.  The  great  authorities  give 
various  directions  for  hanging  and  keeping, 
and  for  deciding  on  the  exact  moment  when 
the  bird  is  in  order  for  the  spit.  Dubois 
and  Gouffe  are  content  to  maintain  that  it 
is  to  be  decided  by  observation  and  experience. 
Brillat-Savarin  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  by  saying 
that  the  moment  must  be  decided  by  intuition. 

But  you  must  first  find  your  pheasant,  and  for 
a  roti,  in  especial,  judicious  choice  makes  all  the 
difference.  Never  is  it  more  necessary  either  to 
know  your  poulterer  or  to  import  your  game. 
When  the  connoisseur  is  making  a  purchase,  it  is 
a  safe  rule  to  avoid  the  heaps  which  are  displayed 
in  tumbled  confusion  when  there  is  a  brisk  busi- 
ness in  battues.  Home-fed  birds,  hand-reared 
on  maize  and  buckwheat,  are  at  the  best  but 
superior  poultry.  The  wild  bird,  in  wilder 
country,  on  the  contrary,  spares  the  cook  much 
of  the  trouble  as  to  saucing  or  stuffing,  for  he 
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flavours  himself.  A  gourmet,  he  seems  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  gourmets,  and  to  live  so  that  in 
death  he  may  be  loved  and  lamented.  With 
voracious  appetite  and  admirable  digestion,  he 
stuffs  himself  with  acorns  and  beech-mast.  He 
trifles,  by  way  of  entremets,  with  the  delicate  shoots 
on  the  hedges,  and  no  sort  of  berry  comes  amiss. 
Perhaps  he  has  a  preference  for  hips  and  haws, 
or  the  fruit  of  the  elder  bush,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  the  subacid  of  the  rowan  will  attract  him 
from  any  distance.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  re- 
telling a  story  I  have  told  elsewhere,  as  it  is 
eminently  suggestive  on  that  point.  A  good 
many  years  ago  the  staff  of  the  Austrian  Lega- 
tion in  London  happened,  like  many  of  their 
countrymen,  to  be  great  amateurs  of  good  living. 
They  appreciated  the  solid  side  of  our  cookery 
— the  turtle  and  the  venison,  the  sirloins  and 
the  saddles — but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grouse,  were  disappointed  in  the  game.  Above 
all,  they  were  disgusted  with  the  flavourless 
pheasants,  immeasurably  inferior  to  Austrian  and 
Bohemian  birds.  An  English  friend  was  piqued, 
and  laid  himself  out  to  arrange  a  surprise.  When 
they  were  dining  with  him  one  day  at  a  noted 
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dining  club,  and  had  given  practical  proof  of 
their  appreciation  of  the  cuisine,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  persuaded  them  to  try  the  pheasants. 
The  second  mouthful  changed  civility  into  en- 
thusiasm ;  due  honour  was  done  to  the  r<9//, 
and  the  guests  agreed  that  they  had  seldom 
tasted  anything  better  in  the  Kaiserstadt.  The 
fact  was,  that  their  host  had  fetched  his 
pheasants  from  the  Welsh  woods  of  a  noble- 
man who  owned  some  of  the  wildest  coverts 
in  Britain. 

In  English  counties  Norfolk  unquestionably 
takes  the  lead.  The  birds  are  weighty  as  Nor- 
folk turkeys  in  proportion  to  others,  and  they 
get  their  living  between  the  wheat-fields  and  the 
heaths.  But  in  the  matter  of  yellow  fat,  I  know 
some  Kentish  woods  which  run  Norfolk  hard  ; 
for  the  yellow  fat  and  the  oysters  are  to  the 
pheasant  as  the  bitter  of  the  back  to  the  grouse, 
or  the  trail  to  the  woodcock ;  which  leads  on  to 
the  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  wing  or 
thigh.  Like  Bailey  junior  in  "  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,"  though  I  hold  decided  opinions  of  my  own, 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  of  other  people.  I 
have  known  undeniable  judges,  who  prefer  the 
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blanc  of  the  breast  or  wing  to  the  most  delicate 
thigh  of  the  most  tender  hen.  But  when  the 
plump  limb  is  gartered  with  the  yellow  fat,  I 
confidently  say,  cadit  questio.  And  what  enjoy- 
ment can  be  greater  than  that  of  excavating  a 
luscious  back  for  the  fat  lurking  in  the  cavities  ? 
Second  to  that  fat,  if  only  second,  comes  the 
oyster.  The  odd  thing  is  that,  delicately  as  they 
taste,  those  oysters  will  keep  almost  indefinitely. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  as  fatal  to  have  them  fresh 
as  to  eat  a  sea-oyster  stale.  Naturally  they 
have  figured  in  all  plats  de  luxe,  when  many 
pheasants  have  been  laid  under  contribution  for 
a  single  memorable  entree.  Most  conspicuously 
they  figured  in  the  famous  banquet  at  White's, 
when  the  member  who  devised  the  most  costly 
dish  was  to  save  his  stakes  and  dine  scot-free. 
It  was  Lord  Alvanley  who  won  with  a  rare  collec- 
tion of  extracts. 

The  pheasant  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
grand  traditions  of  French  cookery.  The  cooks 
of  those  financiers  who  succeeded  and  emulated 
Fouque  vied  with  each  other  in  the  ingenuity 
which  invented  fresh  combinations  for  the  petits 
soupers  in  the  p elites  maisons.  As  there  is 
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nothing  new  under  the  sun,  then  the  flying  tables 
of  the  Romans  were  introduced  in  modern  Fra 
Raised  by  machinery  through  a  trap-door,  they 
had  a  double  advantage ;  they  not  only  dispensed 
with  embarrassing  attendance,  but  brought  the  r&tis 
and  entries  piping  hot  from  the  kitchen.  The 
faisan  a  la  financier  is  a  souvenir  of  those  times, 
and  another  is  the  boudins  de  Richelieu,  originating 
with  the  rout  friend  of  the  Regent,  or  with  his 
chef.  Urbain  Dubois,  by  the  way,  improved  on 
the  Duke's  recipe  by  suggesting  that  the  boudins 
should  be  served  with  a  puree  of  chestnuts.  The 
restaurateurs  rose  to  reputation  on  the  fall  of  the 
noblesse,  when  many  of  the  best  cooks  had  crossed 
the  Channel  to  take  English  engagements.  And 
the  Revolution,  or  rather  the  First  Empire,  has 
left  us  the  most  superb  form  in  which  the  phea- 
sant has  been  presented.  The  idea  is  really  a 
legacy  of  Brillat-Savarin,  but  the  title  of  fats., 
la  Sainte- Alliance  dates  from  the  allied  occupation 
of  Paris.  Though  a  material  evidence  of  the 
humiliation  of  the  grand  nation,  it  has  always 
been  in  high  repute  with  French  gastronomers,  and 
used  to  be  a  speciality  of  the  vanished  Trois  Frtrcs 
Provenfaux.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  travelled  far 
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and  wide  for  the  collation  of  biblical  manu- 
scripts, would  never  pass  through  Paris  without 
dining  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  asking  for  the 
dish,  when  they  brought  him,  without  the  asking,  a 
bottle  of  Clos  Vougeot  from  his  favourite  binn.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  recipe,  though  it 
is  scarcely  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary 
cook.  You  choose  your  pheasant,  and  hang  it  a 
point.  Take  a  couple  of  woodcocks,  bone  them, 
and  separate  in  two  portions — the  flesh  in  the 
one,  the  trails  and  livers  in  the  other.  Mix  up 
the  flesh  with  grated  beef  and  bacon,  with  spices 
and  fine  herbs,  and  carefully  plug  the  intestines 
with  truffles,  so  that  no  breath  of  the  fragrance 
shall  escape.  That  is  a  very  delicate  operation 
when  the  pheasant  has  been  sufficiently  hung. 
Then  you  spit  the  bird  in  suspension  over  a  couch 
of  bread,  which  is  covered  with  the  stuffing  of  the 
trail,  with  pounded  truffles,  more  grated  bacon 
and  an  anchovy,  and  it  is  to  be  freely  basted 
with  butter.  Brillat-Savarin  recommends  serving 
with  bitter  oranges,  but  the  chefs  of  the  Trois 
Freres  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  him. 

Roast-pheasant  should  simply  be  served  with  its 
native  juices.     I  do  not  think  a  good  bird  should 
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ever  need  adventitious  assistance,  though  great 
authorities  are  against  me.  Meg  Dodds,  usually 
orthodox,  recommends  introducing  beef  gravy, 
and  Brillat-Savarin  maintains  that  the  pheasar 
too  arid  to  do  justice  to  a  stuffing  of  truff 
but  the  truffles  are  merely  supplementary  and 
may  do  justice  to  an  imperfect  bird.  I  have  only 
appreciated  guinea-fowl  when  stuffed  with  fresh 
truffles  and  smothered  in  them ;  the  truffles  lost 
nothing  by  the  use,  the  guinea-fowl  gained  im- 
mensely. If  bread  sauce  be  heterodox  with 
grouse,  it  is  the  obvious  accompaniment  of  the 
pheasant,  but  as  much  care  should  be  bestowed  on 
the  sauce  as  on  the  roasting.  At  some  of  the 
first  of  the  London  clubs,  it  has  a  revolting 
resemblance  to  poultice.1  The  roast-pheasant 
may  be  piqud  or  barded,  but  barding  is  evidently 
preferable,  for  so  all  the  juices  are  kept  in.  I 
like  the  foreign  fashion  of  serving  with  water- 
cresses,  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon  or  bitter  orange 
in  the  gravy  is  advisable.  Rich,  highly-spiced 
sauces,  like  Perigueux,  are  an  abomination  to  be 

1  Good  bread  sauce  is  almost  unknown  in  London  clubs.  It 
should  be  made  with  cream  ;  it  should  be  neither  too  thin  nor 
too  thick  ;  and  there  should  be  about  it  just  the  suspicion  of  the 
flavour  of  an  onion. — EDS. 
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avoided ;  they  are  a  meretricious  insult  to  the 
chastity  of  the  matronly  hen.  A  sauce  a  la 
Soubise  may  be  tolerated,  but  much  as  I  love  the 
more  piquant  Bearnaise,  it  is  tooprononct.  Braised 
pheasant  is  excellent  with  a  puree  of  chestnuts,  and 
boiled  pheasant  is  agreeable  by  way  of  variety,  as 
it  is  to  be  recommended  for  invalids  of  delicate 
appetite.  It  should  be  sent  up  with  celery  sauce, 
and  in  the  sauce  there  should  be  a  sufficiency  of 
cream.  Nothing  special  is  to  be  said  about  a 
pheasant  salmi ;  a  soufflt  makes  a  pretty  show, 
but  it  is  a  triumph  of  the  successful  extraction  of 
all  flavour,  and  the  blanc  in  a  vol-au-vent  is  always 
good.  All  respectable  red  wines  go  well  with 
pheasants,  from  the  Beaune  premier  at  three  francs, 
as  we  used  to  get  it  in  the  good  old  days  at  the 
Trois  Freres  or  Phillipe's ;  from  the  yet  cheaper 
Carlowitzer  or  Voslauer  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
or  the  Mlinsch  at  Vienna.  But  the  counsel  of 
perfection  is  to  use  the  fragrance  of  the  pheasant 
to  make  you  savourer  in  slow  and  voluptuous  sips 
the  bouquet  of  the  finest  growths  of  Burgundy 
or  the  Gironde.  I  never  enjoyed  a  pheasant  more 
than  in  a  very  modest  hostelry  in  the  Ardennes, 
with  a  cobwebbed  flask  of  Romance,  brought 
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thither  by  river  and  canal.  If  choice  Burgundy 
or  Bordeaux  happen  to  be  beyond  your  reach,  you 
may  fall  back  on  moderately  dry  champag; 

Woodcock,  snipe,  and  golden  plover  are  tanta- 
lising dainties,  and  the  way  to  have  them  in 
perfection  is  unattainable  by  mortal  man.  To 
enjoy  the  trails,  they  must  be  eaten  fresh ;  to 
make  the  best  of  the  rest  of  the  birds,  they  should 
be  kept  like  others.  Roasting  is  the  only  satis- 
factory method — in  France  they  are  often  stuffed 
with  chopped  truffles — but  culinary  science  has 
devised  sundry  combinations  for  banquets  and 
ball  suppers.  The  simplest  is  the  salmi  when 
they  are  sautd  in  butter  in  a  stewpan.  Let  them 
become  half  cold,  and  then  skin,  carve,  and  trim. 
Add  strong  gravy  with  ordinary  brown  sauce  and 
fat  bacon.  Fry  the  livers,  pound  them  to  mix 
with  the  sauce ;  warm  again  and  strain.  Dubois 
has  a  salmi  sauce  for  both  woodcock  and  plover, 
blended  with  Espagnole,  reduced  with  fumct  of 
game  and  a  mild  infusion  of  Madeira.  The 
condition  of  the  snipe  and  woodcock  may  be 
known  at  a  glance  ;  they  are  either  fat  or  lean, 
and  when  fat  are  sure  to  be  more  or  less  well 
flavoured.  With  the  plovers  and  with  all  ducks 
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it  is  different,  though,  except  in  frosts  of  prolonged 
severity,  they  are  usually  plump  enough.  But 
the  plover  when  feeding  on  the  sea-shore  is  quite 
another  bird  from  the  plover  of  the  inland  loch 
and  the  marshy  meadow-land.  Among  the  ducks 
the  mallard  is  best,  but  he  is  omnivorous,  and 
the  only  time  when  you  may  be  confident  as  to  his 
quality  is  when  he  is  flying  nightly  to  and  from 
the  cornfields  ;  at  other  seasons  he  may  be  gorging 
himself  on  rotten  potatoes  or  all  manner  of  gar- 
bage. The  teal  is  more  dependable,  for  he  is 
insectivorous.  As  for  the  widgeon,  the  golden 
eye,  and  the  other  divers,  they  feed  entirely  on 
aquatic  herbs  when  they  can  get  them,  and  are 
consequently  fishy.  But  the  fishy  flavour  is 
in  the  oil  or  fat  with  which  benevolent  nature 
has  enveloped  them,  and  the  fat  is  on  the 
skin  or  in  the  small  of  the  back.  Skin  them 
promptly,  cutting  away  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  and  they  are  not  only  edible,  but  often 
delicious.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  fact  was  first 
published  to  the  English  world  in  Campbell's 
"  Life  in  Normandy,"  which  gives  the  practice 
of  some  enthusiastic  French  amateurs,  with  in- 
valuable hints  as  to  the  cookery  of  wild-fowl. 
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Cayenne  and  lemon,  with  a  glass  of  port,  cla 
or  Madeira  are  indispensable  ingredients  in  a 
sauce  for  roast-duck,  but  Bigarade  sauce,  in  which 
there  is  the  expression  of  the  juice  of  Seville 
oranges,  makes  a  pleasant  variation.  Meg  Dodds 
christened  a  sauce  after  Pleydell,  the  genial 
lawyer,  who  saw  to  the  serving  of  the  brace  of 
wild  ducks  before  joining  the  party  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Woodbourne,  and  there  is  none 
better.  "To  a  quarter-pint  of  savoury  brown 
gravy  put  a  glass  of  claret  or  port,  pepper, 
salt,  cayenne,  and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  spiced 
eschalot."  But  the  duck  tribe  cannot  be  dis- 
missed without  a  reference  to  the  best  of  the 
specialities  of  the  Gironde — the  foies  dc  canards 
sauvagcs  aux  olives — the  other  plats  of  the  Trinity 
being  the  ceps  and  the  royans. 
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